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(Uren Good King Arthur ruled“ land, 
He wasa goodly King: 

He stole three pecks of barley meal 
To make a bag pudding. 


A bag pudding the Queen did make 
And stuffed it well with plums; 
And put therein great lumps of fat 
As big as my two thumbs. 


The King and Queen did eat thereof 
And all the Court beside; 

And what they could not eat that night 
The Queen next morning fried. 








(es next the King did feast his Court 
He spread a royal board; 


Nor plums nor fat was served thereat 


To tempt each Dame and Lord. 


Yet when the Queen arose next morn 
There was naught left to fry, 
Whereat she sat upon a stool 

And piteously did cry. 


Of all that mighty feast was left 
No single scrap to eat. 

All had been valiant trencher-men, 
For ‘twas the Cream of Wheat. 





Widneg 





vinted by G. C. Widney for Cream of Wheat Company. 


Copyright 1910 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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Fall and Winter 























Vor. XIII : No. 196 
nS Li cul : From Both Ends 
EE == amie Our Editors are just completing 
. 9 some extremely interesting plans 
SUCCESS tits MAGAZINE for the early Fall and Winter-num- 
bers. They look so good, so big, 
FOUNDED BY CONTENTS FOR- so extremely interesting, that 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN we have developed a fear that they 


will take up all of your time. . 
We of the Advertising Depart- 


ment have an ambition to make 
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our part of the magazine just as in- 
teresting as the editorial end of it. 
It is a pretty husky ambition, of 
course, but we know that the ad- 
vertising columns are interest- 
ing. We know also that we can 
make them much more interesting, 
and with this knowledge in hand 
we are doing some pretty healthy 
planning ourselves. Planning that 
will mean much more advertising, 
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much more attention to make-up, 





much more in the way of variety. 
So it does look as if you are goin 
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Zane Grey 53! : 
to get some unusually large and in- 


teresting numbers this Fall and 
Winter. What you don’t find in 
the editorial pages about commer- 
cial progress you'll likely find in 
the advertising pages. 
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Our circulation is making very 
healthy strides. We are selling 
more Success MaGazines by far 


The Meeting (Verse) i ; . Arthur Stringer 550 


than we ever have in our history, 


: DEPARTMENTS which means that we are getting 
The World ina Neth. 2 Le 540 thousands of new readers. It is the 
Point and Pleasantry (/0-Cent-a-Word Departmen) 544 new readers that we want to get 
Editorial Chat 546 interested in our advertising col- 


The Individual Investor Montgomery Rollins 556 umns. We want them to know 


that they can deal safely with 
any of our advertisers; want them 
to know that wc guarantee fair 
treatment from our advertisers to 
our subscribers of record, and that 
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If you find a blue pencil cross in the space 
below, your subscription expires with this ( 4ugust) 
issue; if a red pencil 


We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against 
loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any 
advertisement appearing in this issue, provided that 
mention of Success MaGAzINE is made when order- 





we carefully edit our advertising 


cross it expires with the o 
next (Seprember) issue. 
Subscriptions to begin 
with this issue should be 
received by August 15; 


ing. This guaranty does not cover fluctuations of columns, and investigate every ad- 
market values, or ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’’ nor does 


it involve the settling of minor claims or disputes 
between advertiser and reader. Claims for losses 


vertiser who uses them, if he is 








must be made within sixty days of the appearance 
of the advertisement complained of. The honest 
bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the 
printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the 
reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure 
the return of his money 
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should be received by Sept. 15. Subscription price: 
$1 a year; in Canada $1.50; foreign countries, 
$2 a year; all invariably in advance. On sale at all 
news-stands for 15c.. a copy. 




















not already known to us. 
In other words, the strictest 
kind of censorship is given these 


columns of Success MAGAZINE. 


THE ADVERTISING EDITOR. 
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Another 
Remarkable 
Haynes Car 


{gio we startled the motor world by placing 
Haynes ‘‘ Model 19” 5-passenger touring car on the market at 
astonishingly low price of $2000. 
1e effect upon the trade and public was instantaneous... Within 

s from the time our first announcement had appeared in the 
onal Magazines we had definite, advance payment orders 
nore cars than we could make. 

s new model not only appealed to the maj who was considering 
1g $3000 for a car, and who saw in this Haynes an opportunity 
ving $1000 on his purchase— 

it appealed to the man who found that by paying only $500 

than the cost of a temporary car of common quality it was 
ble for him to get a car of known quality and reputation that 
d prove a permanently satisfactory investment. 


HAYNES 


robably no other car that has ever been put on the market has 
is critically examined by experts as was this new Haynes. 
ier manufacturers of high-grade cars were anxious to know what 
ner of car this “ Model 19” was, and the one criticism that was 
was that it was financially impossible to put out a car of the 
‘Model 19” quality at $2,000 and make a profit. 
iey predicted that either it would be necessary for us to reduce 
quality or increase the price. 
We have done neither. 





\side from minor improvements-——a wider, roomier tonneau, 
r wheel base, etc.—the-car remains unchanged, and it also 
1ins the most remarkable automobile value ever put on the market. 


























The Haynes 


“Model 20” 
‘For 1911 


This is the latest model of the car that marked a 


‘new era in the purchase price of high-grade cars. 


It has 35-40 horsepower. 

It has a longer, roomier tonneau than last year’s model. 

It has 114 inch wheel base. 

It is not only fully equipped, but the equipment is of the 
best grade obtainable. ; 

For example—every car will be supplied with the well-known 
Warner Auto Meter—costing three times as much as most of the 
speedometers that are put on cars. (Only a speedometer of this 


quality is entitled to be put on a car like the Haynes.) 
All other equipment is of like character. 


Last year’s phenomenal response to our announcement of a 
Haynes at $2000 convinced us that the large majority of buy- 
ers prefer a car of known quality if it can be had at anywhere 
near the price asked for common-quality cars. 
~ And the fact that the 1910 Haynes was the first serious attempi 
to meet this demand gave the car a decidedly enviable place among 
better grade cars. 

This year’s “ Model 20” with its added refinements, is the 


best possible evidence that we propose to maintain the Haynes 
supremacy. 


Orders. are already in for early Fall deliveries on these cars and 


-we strongly advise those who are contemplating the purchase of a 


permanent car of known merit and reputation, to com- 
municate with us, or our local representatives at once. 
° 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
110 Main Street Kokomo, Indiana 













$2,000 Fully Equipped 


Top, Dust Hood, Glass Front, Presto-Light Tank, $75.00 War- 
ner Auto Meter, Bosch Dual System Magneto, Robe 
and Foot Rail, Gray & Davis Lamps—and All 


MADE IN TOURING, SUBURBAN AND HIKER MODELS 
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“AM 1 INTERRUPTING you?” 


, Ullustration for ‘‘Molly Make-Believe’? 















HE morning was as dark and cold as city:snow could 
make #t—a-dingy whirl, at the window; a smoky gust 


through the;fire-place; a shadow black*as a bear’s cave :-¥ 
under the table. Nothing-in all: the*cavernous rdéom - 


loomed really warm or familiar except a glass of stale water and 
a vapid, half-eaten grape-fruit. 
Packed into his pudgy pillows like a fragile piece of china 


instead of a human being, Carl Stanton layand cursed the 3 


brutal Northern winter. 

Between his sturdy, restive shoulders the rheumatism snarled 
and clawed. like some utterly frenzied animal-trying to gnaw- 
gnaw-gnaw its way out. Along the tertured hollow of his back 
a red-hot plaster fumed and mulled and sucked-at the pain like 
some hideously poisoned fang trying to gnaw-gnaw-gnaw its way 
in. Worse than this, every four or five minlteS am agony ‘as mis- 
erably comic as a crashing bléw on one’s crazy-bone went jarring 
and shuddering through*his whole abfiormally vibrant system. 

In Stanton’s hot swollen fingers Cornelia’s -large; crisp letter 
rustled not softly like a lady’s skirts, but bleakly as an ice storm 
in December woods. Cornelia’s whole angular handwriting, in 
fact, was not at all unlike a thicket of twigs: aren from root 
to branch of every possible softening leaf. 

“Dear Carl” crackled the letter. “If spite of your unpleasant 
tantrum yesterday because | would not-kiss you’ gaod-by in the 
presence of my mother, | am good-natured énough, you: see, to 
write you a’ good- by letter after all. Buti certainly will not 
promise to write you daily, so kindly.do noti.tease'me any more 
about it. In the first place, you understand'*that | greatly 
dislike letter-writing. In the second place, you-knéw Jackson- 
ville quite _as well as | do, so ‘there is no use, whatsoever, tn 
wasting either my time or yours’in purely geégraphical descrip- 
tions. And in the thir! place, you ought to*b& bright enough 
to comprehend by this time just what | think about-love-letters 
anyway. I have told you once that I-lpve you“and‘that ought 
to be enough. People like myself do not change: 1 may not 
talk quite as much as other people, but when +I once say a thing 
I mean it! . You will never. have’cause, | assuré-you, to worry 
about my fidelity. 2h 

“| will honestly try to write you every Sunday these next 
six weeks, but I am not willing to literally promise even that. 
Mother thinks that we ought not to write very much at all 
until our engagement is formally announced. > * 

“ Trusting that your rheumatism is very much better this 
morning, | am Hastily yours, 
“ CORNELIA. 

‘““P. S.—Apropos of your sentimental passion for letters, I 

enclose a ridiculous circular which was handed'-me yesterday 
at the Woman’s Exchange. You had er investigate it. 
It seems to be rather your kind.’ 


As the letter fluttered out of his hand Stanton closed his eyes 
with a twinge of physical suffering. Then he picked up the 
letter again and scrutinized it=very carefully from the severe 
silver monogram to the huge gothic signature, but he could not 
find one single thing that he was looking for—not-a nourishing 
paragraph; not a stimulating sentence; not even so,much as 
one small sweet-flavored word that was worth filching out of 
the prosy text to tuck away in the pockets of ‘his mind for his 
memory to munch on in its hungry hours. ':Now. everybody 
who knows anything at all knows perfectly well that even a 
business letter does not deserve the papét on which it is written 
unless it contains at least one significant phrase that is worth 
waking up ‘in the night to remember and think about. And 
as to the lover who does not write significant phitases—Heaven 
help the young man who finds himself thus mismated to so 
spiritually commonplace a nature! Baffled,.perplexed, strangely 
uneasy, Stanton lay and studied the barren. page before him. 
Then suddenly his poor heart puckered up like-a persimmon 
with the ghastly, grim shock which’ a man experiences when 
he realizes for the first time that the woman whom he loves is 
not shy, but—stingy. 

With snow and gloom and pain and loneliness, the rest of 
the day limped by. Hour after hour, helpless, hopeless, utterly 
impotent as though Time itself were bleeding to death,. the 
minutes bubbled and dripped from the old wooden clock. By 
noon the room was as murky as dishwater, and Stanton lay 
and fretted in the messy, sudsy. snow-light like a forgotten 
knife or spoon until the janitor wandered in casually about three 
o’clock and wrung a piercing little wisp of flame out of “the 








electric-light bulb Over the sick man’s head, raised him clum- 
sily out of pillows and fed him indolently with ¥a sad, thin 
soup. Worst of all, four times in the dreadful ~ interim be- 


tween breakfast. and supper, the postman’s “thrilly. footsteps 
‘soared up thé long metalic stairway like an ecstatically 


towefing high-noté, only to flat off discordantly at. Stanton’s 
door without even so much as a one- -cent. advertisement issu- 
ing from. thé, letter-slide.. And ‘there would be :thirty or 
yforty days just like this, the doctor had ‘assured -him; and 
Cornelia had said that—perhaps, if. she felt like it—she would 
write+—six—times. 

Then night came down’ like thé* feathery soot ‘of a smoky 
lamp, and smutted first the bed-quilt,, then ‘the hearth-rug, 
then the wirldow-seat, and the. at last the great, stormy, far- 

a-way outside world. But sleépdid not come. “Oh, no! Noth- 

ing flew came at all except that particularly wretcfed itching 
type of insomnia which seems to rip “away from one’s body the 
whole kind,\ protecting skin and expose all the raw, ticklish 
fretwork of nerves to the mercy of a gritty blanket or a wrinkled 
sheet. . Pain came too, in its most brutally’ high night-tide; 
and sweat, like the smother éf furs in summer; and thirst 
like the scrape of hot sand-paper; -and chill like the clammy 
horror of raw-fish. Then, just as the mawkish cold gray dawn 
came nosing over the house-tops, and the poor fellow’s mind 
had reaclted the point wheré thé: slam of a window or the rip- 
ping creak of a floor-board would’ have shattered’ his brittle 
nerves into a thousand cursing toftures—then that teasing, 
tantalizing little friend of all rheumatic invalids—the morn- 
ing nap—came swooping down: upon him like a sponge and 
wiped out of his face every single bit of the ‘sharp, precious 
evidence of pain which: he‘had been accumulating so labori- 
ously all night long to present to the déctor as an incontestable 
argument in favor of an opiate. 

Whiter than his rumpled bed, but freshened and brightened 
and deceptively free from pain, he woke at last to find the 
pleasant’ yellow sunshine mottling his dingy carpet. Instinct- 
ively -he reached back under his pillow for Cornelia’s letter. 
Out of the stiff envelope fluttered instead the tiny circular to 
which Cornelia tiad referred so scathingly. 

It was a bit of gray Japanese tissue with the crimson-inked 
text glowing across it. Something in the whole color scheme 
and ‘the riotously quirky typography suggested at once the 
audaciously original work of some young art student who was 
fairly splashing *her way along the road to financial independ- 
ence, if not to fame. And this is what the little circular said, 
flushing redder and redder with each ingenuous statement: 


THE ‘SERIALLETTER COMPANY 


Comfart and Entertainment Furnis for Invalids, 
Travelers. and All Lonely People 


‘i Real Letters from Imaginary Persons 


; 


. Reliable as Your Daily Paper. Fanciful as» Your 
Favorite Story Magazine. Personal as a Message 
from Your -Best Friend. Offering all ‘the Satisfaction 
of RECERVING Letters with no Possible Obligation 
or even Opportunity of Answering Them. 


SAMPLE LIST OF LETTERS OFFERED 


Letters from a Japanese Fairy. (Especially acceptable to a 
Bi-weekly. Sick Child. : Fragrant with 
incense and sandal . wood. 
Vivid with purple and ‘orange 
and ‘scarlet. © Lavishly’ inter- 
spersed ,with the. most ‘adora- 
ble Japanese " toys that you 
ever saw in your life.) 


Letters from a Little Son. (Very sturdy. - Very spunky. 
Weekly. Slightly profane.) © ~; 
Letters from a Little Daughter. aie Oe i yi eet. 
kly. aintily reamy. ostly 
—_— about dolls.) 
Letters from a Banda-Sea (Luxuriantly tropical. 
Pirate. Saltier than the sea. Sharper 
Monthl than coral. Unmitigatedly 
y: murderous.. Altogether blood- 
curdling. ) 
Letters from a Gray-Plush (Sure to please Nature Lov- 
Squirrel. ers of Either Sex. Pungent 
Irregular with wood lore. Prowly. 


Scampery. Deliciously wild. 
Apt to be just a little bit messy 
perhaps with roots and leaves 
and nuts.) 
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(Biographically consistent. His- 
torically, reasonable. Most viva- 


Letters from Your Favorite His- 
torical Character. 


Fortnightly. ciously human. Really unique.) 
Love Letters. (Three grades: Shy. Medium. 
Daily. Very intense.) 


In ordering letters kindly state approximate age, prevalent tastes, 
and in case of invalidism, the presumable severity of illness. For price 
list, etc., refer to opposite page. Address all communications to Serial 
Letter Company, Box, etc., etc. 


As Stanton finished reading the last solemn business detail he crumpled 
up the circular into a little gray wad, butted his blond head back into 
his pillows and grinned and grinned. 

Good enough!” he chuckled. ‘If Cornelia won’t write to me, 
there seem to be lots of other congenial souls who will—cannibals and 
rodents and kiddies. All the same—’’ he ruminated suddenly—“‘ All the 


ame, | ‘ll wager that there’s an awfully decent little brain working away . 


behind all that red ink and nonsense.” 

Still grinning, he conjured up the vision of some grim-faced spinster- 

bscriber in a desolate country town starting out at last for the first 
ime in her life with real, cheery self-importance, rain or shine, to join 
the laughing, jostling, deliciously human Saturday night crowd at the 
village post-office—herself the only person whose expected letter never 
failed to come! 

From Squirrel or Pirate or Hopping Hottentot—what did it matter to 
her ? Just the envelope alone was worth the price of the subscription. 
How the pink-cheeked high school girls elbowed each other to get a peep 
ut the post-mark! How the—. 

Better still, perhaps some hopelessly unpopular man in a dingy city 
office would go running up the last steps just a little, wee bit faster— 
say the second and fourth Mondays in the month—because of even a 
bought, made-up letter from Mary Queen of Scots that he knew abso- 
lutely, without slip or blunder, would be waiting there for him on his 
dusty, ink-stained desk among all the litter of bills and invoices concern- 
ing shoe leather. Whether Mary Queen of Scots prattled pertly of an- 
cient English politics, or whimpered piteously about dull-colored modern 
fashions—what did it matter so long as the letter came, and smelled of 
faded fleur-de-lis—or of Darnley’s tobacco smoke ? 

\ltogether pleased by the vividness of both these pictures, Stanton 
turned quite amiably to his breakfast and guzzled down a luke- warm 
bow! of milk without half his usual complaint. 

|t was almost noon before his troubles commenced again. Then like 
1 raging hot tide, the pain began in the soft, fleshy soles of his feet and 
mounted up inch by inch through the calves of his legs, through his ach- 
ing thighs, through his tortured back, through his cringing neck, till the 
whole reeking misery seemed to foam and froth in his brain in an utter 
frenzy of furious resentment. 

\gain the day dragged by with maddening monotony and loneliness. 
\gain the clock mocked him and the postman shirked him and the jani- 
tor forgot him. Again the big, black night came crowding down and 
stung him and smothered him into a countless number of new torments. 
\gain the treacherous morning nap wiped out all traces of the pain and 
left the doctor still mercilessly obdurate on the subject of an opiate. 

And Cornelia did not write. 

Not till the fifth day did a brief little Southern ellcanive informing 
him of the ordinary vital truths concerning a comfortable journey, and 
expressing a chaste hope that he would not forget her. Not even sur- 
prise, not even curiosity, tempted Stanton to wade twice through the 
fashionable, angular handwriting. Dully impersonal, bleak as the shadow 
of a brown leaf across a block of gray granite, plainly— 
unforgivably—written with ink and ink only, the stupid, 
loveless page slipped through his fingers to the floor. i 

After the long waiting and the fretful impatience of the 
past few days, there were only two plausible ways in which 
to treat such a letter. One way was with anger. One way 
was with amusement. With conscientious effort Stanton 
finally summoned a real smile to his lips. 

Stretching out perilously from his snug bed he gathered 
the waste-basket into his arms and commenced to dig in it 
like a sportive terrier. After a messy minute or two he suc- 
cessfully excavated the crumpled little gray tissue circular 
and smoothed it out carefully on his hymped-up knees. The 
expression in his eyes all the time was quite a curious 
mixture of mischief and malice and rheumatism. 

‘After all” he reasoned, out of one corner of his mouth, 
‘ After all, perhaps | have misjudged Cornelia. Maybe it’s 
only that she really doesn’t know just what a love-letter 

ought to be like.” 

With a slobbering fountain pen and a few exclamations, 








“It might be an old lady 
rather whimsically inclined” 





he proceeded then and there to write out a rather large check and a 
very small note. 

“To the Serial-Letter Co,”” he addressed himself brazenly. ‘‘ For the 
enclosed check—which you will notice doubles the amount of your ad- 
vertised price—kindly enter my name for a six weeks’ special edition 
de luxe subscription to one of your love-letter serials (any old ardor 
that comes most convenient). Approximate age of victim, thirty-two. 
Business status, rubber broker. Prevalent tastes, to be able to sit up 
and eat and drink and smoke and go to the office the way other fel- 
lows do. Nature of illness, the meanest kind of rheumatism. Kindly 
deliver said letters as early and often as possible ! 

“Very truly yours, etc.” 


Sorrowfully then for a moment he studied the depleted balance in his 
check-book. ‘‘Of course,” he argued, not unguiltily, ‘‘of course, that 
check was just the amount I was planning to spend on a turquoise- 
studded belt for Cornelia’s birthday; but if Cornelia’s brains really need 
more adorning than does her body—if this special investment, in fact, 
will mean more to both of us in the long run than a dozen turquoise 
belts—”’ 

Big and bland and blonde and beautiful, Cornelia’s physical person- 
ality loomed. up suddenly in his memory—so big, in fact, so bland, so 
blonde, so splendidly beautiful, that he realized abruptly with a strange 
little tucked feeling in his heart that the question of Cornelia’s “‘ brains” 
had never yet occurred to him. Pushing the thought impatiently aside, 
he sank back luxuriantly again into his pillows and grinned without any 
perceptible effort at all as he planned adroitly how he would paste the 
serial love-letters, one by one, into the gaudiest looking scrap-book 
that he could find and present it to Cornelia on her birthday as a text- 
book for the ‘newly engaged”’ girl. And he hoped and prayed with all 
his heart that every individual letter would be printed with crimson 
ink on a violet-scented page and would fairly reek from date to signa- 
ture with all the joyous, ecstatic silliness that graces either an old- 
fashioned novel or a modern breach-of-promise suit. 

So, quite worn out at last with all this unwonted excitement, he 
drowsed off to sleep for as long as ten minutes and dreamed that he 
was a bigamist. 

The next day and the next night were stale and mean and musty 
with a drizzling winter rain. But the following morning crashed incon- 
siderately into the world’s limp face like a snowball spiked with icicles. 
Gasping for breath and crunching for a foothold, the sidewalk people 
breasted the gritty cold. Puckered with chills and goose-fiesh, the fire- 
side people huddled and sneezed around their respective hearths. Shiv- 
ering like the ague between his cotton-flannel blankets, Stanton’s cour- 
age fairly raced the mercury in its downward course. By noon his teeth 
were chattering like a mouthful of cracked ice. By night the sob in his 
thirsty throat was like a lump of salt and snow. But nothing out-doors 
or in,.from morning till night, was half as wretchedly cold and clammy 
as the rapidiy congealing hot-water bottle that slopped and gurgled 
between his aching shoulders. 

It was just after supper when a messenger boy blurted in from the 
frigid hall with a great gust of cold and a long pasteboard box and a 
letter. 

Frowning with perplexity, Stanton’s clumsy fingers finally dislodged 
from the box a big, soft. blanket-wrapper with an astonishingly strange, 
blurry pattern of green and red against a somber back-ground of rusty 
black. With increasing amazement he picked up the accompanying 
letter and scanned it hastily. 

“Dear Lad,” the letter began quite intimately. But it 
was not signed “Cornelia.” It was signed ‘ Molly!” 


"T uRNinG nervously back to the box’s wrapping paper, 

Stanton read once more the perfectly plain, perfectly 
unmistakable name and address—his own—repeated in 
absolute duplicate on the envelope. Quicker than his 
mental comprehension, mere physical embarrassment 
began to flush across his cheek-bones. Then suddenly the 
whole truth dawned on him: The first instalment of his 
serial love-letter had arrived. 

“But I thought—thought it would be type-written,” he 
stammered miserably to himself. ‘‘I thought it would be a 
—be a—hectographed kind of a thing. Why, hang it all, 
it’s a real letter! And when I doubled my check and called 
for a special edition de luxe—l wasn’t sitting up on my 
hind legs begging for real presents!” 

But ‘‘Dear Lad” persisted the pleasant, round, almost 
childish hand-writing : 
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“Dear Lad:—I could have cried yesterday when I got your letter 
telling me how sick you were. Yes !—But crying wouldn’t ‘comfy’ you 
any, would it? So just td send you right-off-quick something to prove 
that 1’m thinking of you, here’s a great rollicking woolly wrapper to 
keep you snug and warm this very night. I wonder if it would interest 
you any at all to know that it is made out of a most larksome outlaw 
up on my grandfather’s sweet-meadowed farm,—a really, truly black 
sheep that | ’ve raised all my own sweaters and mittens on for the past 
five years. Only it takes two whole seasons to raise a blanket-wrapper, 
so please be awfully much delighted with it. And oh, Mr. Sick Boy, 
when you look at the funny, blurry colors, couldn’t you just please pre- 
tend that the tinge of green is the flavor of pleasant pastures and that 


the streak of red is the cardinal flower that blazed along the edge of the. 


noisy brogk ? 

“Good-by till to-morrow, “ MOLLY.” 

With a face so altogether crowded with astonishment that there was 
no room left in it for pain, Stanton’s lame fingers reached out inquisi- 
tively and patted the warm, woolly fabric. 

“Nice old lamby,” he acknowledged judicially. 

Then suddenly around the corners of his under lip a little balky smile 
began to flicker. 

“Of course I’ll save the letter for Cornelia,” he protested, ‘‘ but no 
one could really expect me to paste such a scrumptious blanket-wrapper 
into a scrap-book. 

Laboriously wriggling his thinness and his coldness into the black 
sheep’s luxuriant, irresponsible fleece, a bulging side-pocket in the 
wrapper bruised his hip. Reaching down very temperishly to the pocket 
he drew forth a small lace-trimmed handkerchief knotted pudgily across 
a brimming handful of fir-balsam needles. Like a scorching hot August 
breeze the magic, woodsy fragrance crinkled through his nostrils. 

“These people certainly know how to play the game all right,” he 
reasoned whimsically, noting even the consistent little letter ‘“‘M”’ em- 
broidered in one corner of .the handkerchief. 

Then, because he was really very sick and really very tired, he 
snuggled down into the new blessed warmth and turned his gaunt cheek 
to the pillow and cupped his hand for sleep like a drowsy child with its 
nose and mouth burrowed eagerly down into the expectant draught. 
The cup did not fill—yet scented deep in his curved, empty, balsam- 
scented fingers lurked—somehow—somewhere—the dregs of a wonderful 
dream: Boyhood, with the hot, sweet flutter of summer woods and the 
pillowing warmth of the soft, sun-baked earth and the crackle of a twig 
and the call of a bird and the drone of a bee and the great blue, blue 
mystery of the sky glinting down through a green-latticed canopy 
overhead. 

For the first time in a whole, cruel tortured week he actually smiled 
his way into his morning nap. 

When he woke again both the sun and the doctor were staring 
pleasantly into his face. 

“You look better,” said the doctor. ‘‘ And more than that, you don’t 
look half so cussed cross.”’ 

“Sure,” grinned Stanton, with all the deceptive, undauntable optim- 
ism of the just-awakened. 

““ Nevertheless,”’ continued the doctor more soberly, “there ought to 
be somebody a trifle more interested in you than the janitor to look 
after your food and. your medicine and all that. I’m going to send you 
a nurse.” 


“Oh, no!” gasped Stanton. “I don’t need one. And frankly, I 
can’t afford one.” Shy as a girl, his eyes eluded the 
doctor’s stare. “ You see,” he explained diffidently, “‘ you 


see, |’m just engaged to be married, and though business 
is fairly good and all that, my being away from the office six 
or eight weeks is going to cut like the deuce into my com- 
missions—and roses cost such a horrid price last fall—and 
there seems to be a game-law on diamonds this year; they 
practically fine you for buying them and—” 

The doctor’s face brightened isrelevantly. “Is ‘she a 
Boston young lady?” he queried. 

“Oh, yes,” beamed Stanton. 

“Good!” said the doctor. ‘‘ Then, of course, she can keep 
some sortof aneyeon you. I’d like tosee her. 1’d like to talk 
with her—give her just a few general directions, as it were.” 

A flush deeper than any mere love-embarrassment spread 
suddenly over Stanton’s face. 

“She isn’t here,” he acknowledged with barely analyz- 
able mortification. ‘‘She’s just gone South.” 

“Just gone South?” repeated the doctor. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean—since you ’ve been sick?” 
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Stanton nodded with a rather wobbly grin, and the doctor changed 
the subject abruptly and busied himself quickly with the least bad-tasting 
medicine that he could concoct. 

Then left alone once more with a short breakfast and a long morning, 
Stanton sank back gradually into a depression infinitely deeper than his 
pillows, in which he seemed to realize with bitter contrition that in some 
strange, unintentional manner his. purely innocent, matter-of-fact state- 
ment that Cornelia “‘had just gone South” had assumed the gigantic 
disloyalty of a public proclamation that the lady of his choice was not 
quite up to the accepted standard of feminine intelligence or affection, 
though to save his life he could not recall any single glum word or 
gloomy gesture that could possibly have conveyed any such erroneous 
impression to the doctor. 

“Why, Cornelia bad to go South,” he reasoned conscientiously. 
“Every girl like Cornelia had to go South sométime between November 
and March. How could any mere man even hope to keep rare, choice, 
exquisite creatures like that cooped up in a slushy, snowy New England 
city, when all the bright, gorgeous rose-blooming South was waiting for 
them with open arms? Open arms! Apparently it was only climates 
that were allowed such privileges with girls like Cornelia. Yet, after all, 
was n’t it just exactly that very quality of serene, dignified aloofness 
that had attracted him first to Cornelia among the score of freer man- 
nered girls of his acquaintance?” - 

Glumly reverting to his morning paper, he began to read and reread 
with dogged persistence each item of politics and foreign news—each 
gibbering advertisement. 

At noon the postman dropped some kind of a message through the 
slit in the door, but the plainly discernible green.one-cent stamp forbade 
any possible hope that it was a letter from the South. At four o'clock 
again some one thrust an offensive pink gas bill through the letter-slide. 
At six o'clock Stanton stubbornly shut his eyes up perfectly tight and 
muffled his ears in the pillow so that he would not even know whether 
the postman came or not. The only thing that finally roused him to 
plain, grown-up sense again was the joggle of the janitor’s foot kicking 
mercilessly against the bed. 

“Here’s your supper,” growled the janitor. 

On the bare tin. tray, tucked in between the cup of gruel and the 
slice of toast, loomed a letter—a real, rather fat-looking letter. Instantly 
from Stanton’s mind vanished every conceivable sad thought concerning 
Cornelia. With his heart thumping like the heart of any lovesick school- 
girl, he reached out and grabbed the envelope. 

It was postmarked “ Boston,” and the handwriting was plainly the 
handwriting of The Serial-Letter Co. 

Muttering an exclamation that was not altogether pretty, he threw the 
letter as far as he could throw it out into the middle of the floor, and 
turning back to his supper began to crunch his toast furiously, like a 
dragon crunching bones. 

At nine o’clock he was still awake. At ten o'clock he was still 
awake. At eleven o’clock he was still awake. At twelve o'clock he was 
still awake. . . . At one o’clock he was almost crazy. By quarter past 
one, as though fairly hypnotized, his eyes began to rivet themselves on 
the little bright spot in the rug where the serial-letter lay gleaming 
whitely in a beam of electric light from the street. Finally, in one 
supreme, childish impulse of petulant curiosity, he scrambled shiveringly 
out of his bed with many ‘“Oh’s!” and “Ouch’s!” recaptured the 
letter and took it growlingly back to his warm bed. 

Worn out quite as much with the grinding monotony of his rheumatic 
pains as with their actual acuteness, the new discomfort of straining 
his eyes under the feeble rays of his night-light seemed 
almost a pleasant diversion. 

The envelope was certainly fat. As he ripped it open, 
three or four folded papers like sleeping-powders, all duly 
numbered, “‘1 A. M.,” “2 A. M.,” “3A. M.,” “44. M.,” fell 
out of it. With increasing inquisitiveness he drew forth the 
letter itself. 

“Dear Honey,” said the letter quite boldly. Absurd as 
it was, the phrase crinkled Stanton’s heart just the merest 
trifle. 

“Dear Honey:—There are so many things about your 
sickness that worry me. Yes, there are! 1 worry about 
your pain. I worry about the horrid food that you ’re 
probably getting. 1 worry about the coldness of your room. 
But most of anything I worry about your sleeplessness. Of 
course you don’t sleep! That’s the trouble with rheuma- 
tism. It’s such an old night-nagger. Now, do you know 
what I’m going to do to you? I’m going to evolve myself 
into a sort of a Rheumatic Nights Entertainment for the 
sole and explicit purpose of trying to while away some of 
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Cocking his small, keen white head from one tippy 
angle to another, the little terrier returned the stare 


long, dark hours. Because, if you ’’ve simply got to stay awake all 
it long and think, you might just as well be.thinking about me, Carl 
nton. What? Do you dare smile and suggest for a moment that 
because of absence I can not make myself vivid to you? Ho! 
y boy! Don’t you know that the plainest sort of black ink throbs 
re than some blood, and the touch of the softest hand is a harsh 
‘ss compared to the touch of a reasonably shrewd pen? 
ay—this very moment. Lift this letter of: mine to your face and 
ar—if you’re honestly able to—that you can’t smell the rose in my 
\ cinnamon rose, would you say—a yellow, flat-faced cinnamon 
Not quite so lusciously fragrant as those in your grandmother’s 
gard.n? A trifle paler? Perceptibly cooler? Something forced 
nto blossom perhaps behind brittle glass under barren winter moon- 
hine? And yet—A-h-h! Hear me laugh! You didn’t really mean to 
t yourself lift the page and smell it, did you? But what did I tell you ? 
| must n’t waste too much time, though, on this nonsense. What | 
really wanted to say to you was: here are four—not sleeping potions but 
waking potions—just four silly little bits of news for you to think about 
t one o'clock and two and three—and four, if you happen to be so mis- 
rable to-night as to be awake even then. With my love, 
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““ MOLLY.”’ 
Whimsically, Stanton rummaged around in the creases of the bed- 


pread and extricated the little folded paper marked “No. 1 o'clock.” 
lhe news in it was utterly brief: 
My hair is red,” was all that it announced. 
With a sniff of amusement Stanton collapsed again into his piliows. 
almost an hour then he lay considering solemnly whether a red- 
aded girl could possibly be pretty. By two o’clock he had finally 
sualized quite a striking, Junoesque type of beauty with a figure about 
egal height of Cornelia’s and blue eyes perhaps just a trifle hazier 
and more mischievous. 

But the little folded paper marked “‘No. 2 o'clock,” announced 
lestructively : ‘My eyes are brown. And | am very little.” 

With an absurdly resolute intention to play the game every bit as 

nuinely as Miss Serial-Letter Co. was playing it, Stanton refrained 
juite heroically from opening the third dose of news until at least two 
big, resonant city clocks had insisted that the hour was ripe. By that 

me the grin in his face was almost bright enough of itself to illuminate 
any ordinary page. 

“| am-lame,” confided the third message somewhat depressingly. 
Then snuggling in parenthesis, like the tickle of lips against his ear, 
whispered the one phrase : ,“‘ My picture is in the fourth paper—if you 
should happen still to be awake at four o'clock.” 

Where now was Stanton’s boasted sense of honor concerning the ethics 
of playing the game according to directions? “ Wait a whole hour to see 
what Molly looked like? Well, he guessed not!” Fumbling frantically 
under his pillow and across the medicine stand he began to search for 











the missing ‘‘ No. 4 oclock.”” Quite out of breath, at last he discovered 
it lying on the floor a‘whole arm’s length away from the bed. Only 
with a really acute stab of pain did he finally succeed in reaching it. 
Then with fingers fairly trembling with effort, he opened forth and dis- 
closed a tiny snap-shot photograph of a grim-jawed, scrawney-necked, 
much be-spectacled elderly dame with a huge gray pompadour. 

“Stung!” said Stanton. 

Rheumatism or anger or something buzzed in his heart like a bee 
the rest of the night. 

Fortunately, in the very first mail the next morning a postal card 
came from Cornelia—such a pretty postal-card, too, with a bright-colored 
picture of an inordinately ‘“ riggy”’ looking ostrich staring over a neat, 
wire fence at an eager group of unmistakably Northern tourists. Under- 
neath the picture was written in Cornelia’s own precious hand the Maat; 
thrilling information : 

“We went to see the. ostrich farm yesterday. 


It was really very 
interesting. CC.” 


Ill. 


FFoR quite a long time Stanton lay and considered the matter judicially 

from every possible point of view. “It would have been rather 
pleasant,” he mused, “to know who ‘we’ were.”’ Almost childishly his 
face cuddled into the pillow. ‘‘She might at least have told me the 
name of the ostrich!’ he smiled grimly. 

Thus quite utterly denied any nourishing Cornelia-flavored food for his 
thoughts, his hungry mind -reverted very naturally to the tantalizing, 
evasive, sweetly spicy fragrance of the ‘ Molly ’ episode—before the really 
dreadful photograph of the unhappy spinster-lady had burst upon his 
blinking vision. 

Scowlingly he picked up the picture and stared and stared at it. 
Certainly it was grim. But even from its grimness emanated the same 
faint, mysterious odor of cinnamon roses that lurked in the accompanying 
letter. ‘‘There’s some dreadful mistake somewhere,” he insisted. Then 
suddenly he began to laugh, and reaching out once more for pen and 


paper, inscribed his second letter and his first complaint to the Serial- 
Letter Co. 
“To the Serial-Letter Co.,” he wrote sternly 


, with many ferocious 
tremors of dignity and rheumatism. 


“Kindly allow me to call attention to the fact that in my recent order 
of the 18th inst., the specifications distinctly stated ‘love-letters,’ and 
not any correspondence whatsoever—no matter how exhilerating—from 
either a ‘Gray-Plush Squirrel’ or a ‘ Banda Sea Pirate’ as evidenced by 
enclosed photograph which I am hereby returning. Please refund 
money at once or forward me without delay a consistent photograph of 
a special edition de luxe girl. “Very truly yours,” 


The letter was mailed by the janitor long before noon. Even as late 
as eleven o'clock that night Stanton was still hopefully expecting an 
answer. Nor was he altogether disappointed. Just before midnight a 
messenger boy appeared with a fair-sized manila envelope, quite stiff and 
important looking. 

“Oh, please, Sir,” said the enclosed letter, “‘Oh, please, sir, we can not 
refund your subscription money because—we have spent it. But if you 
will only be patient, we feel quite certain that you will be altogether 
satisfied in the long run with the material offered you. As for the 
photograph recently forwarded you, kindly accept our apologies for a 
very clumsy mistake made here in the office. Do any of these other 
types suit you better? Kindly mark selection and return all pictures at 
your earliest convenience.” 

Before the messenger boy’s astonished interest, Stanton spread out on 
the bed all around him a dozen soft sepia-colored photographs of a dozen 
different girls. Stately in satin, or simple in gingham, or deliciously 
hoydenish in fishing-clothes, they challenged his quick-wandering atten- 
tion. Blonde, brunette, tall, short, posing with wistful tenderness in 
the flickering glow of an open fire or smiling frankly out of a purely con- 
ventional vignette—they one and all defied him to choose between them. 

“Oh, oh!” laughed Stanton to himself. ‘‘Am I to try and separate 
her picture from eleven pictures of her friends? So that’s the game, is 
it? Well, | guess not! Does she think I’m going ta risk choosing a 
tom-boy girl if the gentle little creature with the pansies is really her- 
self? Or, suppose she truly is the enchanting little tom-boy, would she 
write me any more nice funny letters if I solemnly selected her senti- 
mental, mooey-looking friend at the heavily-draped window?” 

Craftily he returned all the pictures unmarked to the envelope, and 
changing the address, hurried the messenger boy off to remail it. Just 
this little note, hastily scribbled in pencil, went with the envelope: 


“Dear Serial-Letter Co., The pictures are not altogether satisfac- 
tory. It isn’t a ‘type’ that | am looking for, but a definite likeness of 
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‘Molly’ herself. Kindly rectify the mistake without further delay or—- 
refund the money!” 


Almost all the rest of the night he amused himself chuckling to think 
how the terrible threat about refunding the money would confuse and 
conquer the extravagant litile art student. 

But it was his own hands that did the nervous trembling when he 
opened the big express package that arrived the next evening, just as 
his tiresome porridge supper was finished. 

“Ah, sweetheart—” said the note, tucked inside the package—“ Ah, 
sweetheart, the little god of love be praised for one true lover— 
yourself! So it is a picture of me that you want? The real me! The 
truly me! No mere pink-and-white likeness? No actual proof of 
even ‘seared and yellow age’? No curly-haired, coquettish attractive- 
ness that the shampoo-lady and the photograph-man trapped me into 
for that one single second? No deceptive profile of the best side of my 
face—and | perhaps blind in the other eye? Not even a fair, honest, 
every-day portrait of my father’s and mother’s composite features—but 
a picture of myself! Hooray for you! 

‘A picture, then, not of my physiognomy, but of my personality. Very 
well, sir. Here is the portrait—true to the life—in this great, clumsy, 
conglomerate package of articles that represent, perhaps, not even so 
much the prosy, literal things that | am as the much more illuminating 
and significant things that | would like to be. It’s what we would 
‘like to be’ that really telts most about us, is n’t it, Carl Stanton?’ The 
brown that I have to wear talks loudly enough, for. instance, about the 
color of my complexion, but the forbidden pink that | most crave whis- 
pers infinitely more intimately concerning the color of my spirit. 

““And as to my face—am I really obliged to have a face? Oh, no-o! 
‘Songs without words’ are surely the only songs in the world that are 
packed to the last lilting note with utterly limitless meanings. So in 
these ‘letters without faces’ | cast myself quite serenely upon the mercy 
of your imagination. 

“What’s that you say? That I’ve simply got to have a face? Oh, 
darn !— Well, do your worst... Conjaie-up for me then, here and now, 
any sort of features, whatsoever, that please your fancy. Only, man of 
mine, just remember this in your imaginings: Gift me with beauty if you 
like, or gift me with brains, but do not make the crude masculine mis- 
take of gifting me with both. Thought furrows faces, you know, and 
after adolescence, only inanity retains its heavenly smoothness. Beauty 
even at its worst is a gorgeously perfect, flower-sprinkled lawn over 
which the most ordinary, every-day errands of life can not cross without 
scarring. And brains at their best are only a plowed field teeming 
always and forever with the worries of incalculable harvests. Make me 
a little pretty, if you like, and a little wise, but not too mueh of either, 
if-you value the verities of your vision, There! I say: Do your worst! 
Make me that face and that face only that you need the most in all this 
big, lonesome world; food for your heart or fragrance for your nostrils. 
Only, one face or another—/ insist upon having red hair! MOLLY.” 

With his lower lip twisted oddly under the bite of his strong white 
teeth, Stanton began to unwrap the various packages that comprised the 
large bundle. If it was a “‘ portrait’’ it certainly represented a puzzle- 
picture. 

First there was a small, flat-footed scarlet slipper with a fluffy gold 
toe to it. Definitely feminine. Definitely small. So much for that! 
Then there was a sling-shot, ferociously stubby, and rather confusingly 
boyish. After that, round and flat and tantalizing as an empty plate, 
the phonograph disc of a totally unfamiliar song, “ The.Sea.Gull’s Cry,” 
a clue to neither age nor sex, but indicative possibly of musical prefer- 
ence or mere individual temperament. After that, a tiny geographical 
globe, with Kipling’s phrase— 

‘*For to admire an’ for to see, 

For to be’old this world so wide— 

It never done no good to me, 

But | can’t drop it if 1 tried! "— 
written slantingly in very black ink across both hemispheres. Then an 
empty purse with a hole in it; a silver embroidered gauntlet such as 
horsemen wear on the Mexican frontier; a white table-doily partly em- 
broidered with silky blue forget-me-nots—the threaded needle still 
jabbed in the work—and the small thimble, Stanton could have sworn, 
still warm from the snuggle of somebody’s finger. Last of all, a fat and 
formidable edition of Robert Browning’s poems; a tiny black domino- 
mask such as masqueraders wear and a shimmering gilt picture frame 
inclosing a pert yet not irreverent hand-made adaptation of a certain 
portion of St. Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians: 


“Though | speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have not 
a sense of humor, |.am become as sounding brass or a tinkling symbol. 
And though | have the gift of prophecy—and all knowledge—so that | 
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Big and bland and blonde and beautiful, Cornelia’s 
physical personality loomed up suddenly in his memory 


could remove mountains, and have not a sense of humor, | am_ nothing. 
And though | bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though | give 
my body to be burned, and have nota sense of humor, it profiteth me 
nothing. 

“A sense of humor suffereth long and is kind. A sense of humor 
envieth not. A sense of humor vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 
Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. A sense of humor never faileth. But 
whether there be unpleasant prophecies they shall fail; whether there be 
scolding tongues they shall cease; whither there be unfortunate knowl- 
edge it shall vanish away. When I was a fault-finding child | spake as 
a fault-finding child; | understood as a fault-finding child, but when | 
became a woman | put away fault-finding things. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three. But the greatest 
of these is a sense of humor !”’ 


With a little chuckle of amusement, not altogether devoid of a very 
definite consciousness of being teased, Stanton spread all the articles out 
on the bedspread before him and tried to piece them together like the 
fragments of any other jig-saw puzzle. Was the young lady as intel- 
lectual as the Robert Browning poems suggested, or did she mean simply 
to imply that she wished she were? And did the tomboyish sling-shot 
fit by any possible chance with the dainty, feminine scrap of domestic 
embroidery? And was the empty purse supposed to be especially signifi- 
cant of an inordinate fondness for phonograph music—or what ? 

Pondering, puzzling, fretting, fussing, he dozed off to sleep at last be- 
fore he even knew that it was almost morning. And when he finally 
woke again he found the doctor laughing at him because he lay holding 
a scarlet slipper in his hand. 

The next night, very, very late, in a furious riot of wind and snow 
and sleet, a clerk from the drug-store just around the corner appeared 
with a perfectly huge hot-water bottle fairly sizzling and bubbling with 
warmth and relief for aching rheumatic backs. 

“Well, where in thunder—?” groaned Stanton out of his cold and 
pain and misery. 

“Search me!”’ said the drug clerk. “The order and the money for it 
came in the last mail this evening. ‘Kindly deliver largest size hot- 
water bottle, boiling hot, to Mr. Carl Stanton . 11.30 to-night.’” 

““Oo-w!”’ gasped Stanton. ‘‘O-u-c-h! G-e-e!” then, “Oh, | wish I 
could purr!” as he settled cautiously back at last to toast his pains 
against the blessed, scorching heat. ‘‘ Most girls,” he reasoned with 
surprising interest, ‘“‘ would have sent ice-cold violets shrouded in tissue 
paper. Now, how does this special girl know—Oh, ouch! o-u-c-h! 
o-u-c-h—i—t—y!”’ he crooned himself to sleep. 

The hext night just at supper-time a much freckled messenger boy 
appeared dragging .an exceedingly obstreperous fox-terrier en the end -of 
a dangerously frayed leash. Planting himself firmly on the rug in the 
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middle of the room, with the faintest gleam of saucy pink tongue show- 
ing between his teeth, the little beast sat and defied the entire situation. 
Nothing apparently but the correspondence concerning the situation was 
actually transferable from the freckled messenger boy to Stanton himself. 
Oh, dear lad,” said the tiny note, ‘I forgot to tell you my real 
name, didn’t |? Well, my last name and the dog’s first name are just 
the same. Funny, isn’t it? (You'll find it in the back of almost any 
With love, MOLLY. 


P.S. Just turn the puppy out in the morning and he’ll go home 
right of his own accord.” 


dictionary.) 


With his own pink tongue showing just a trifle between his teeth, 
Stanton lay for a moment and watched the dog on the rug. Cocking his 
mall, keen, white head from one tippy angle to another, the little terrier 
returned the stare with an expression that was altogether and unmis- 
takably mirthful. ‘‘Oh, it’s a jolly little beggar, is it?’ said Stanton. 
Come here, sir!” Only a suddenly pointed ear acknowledged the 
The dog himself did not budge. ‘‘Come here, | say!” 
Stanton repeated with harsh peremptoriness. Palpably the little dog 
winked at him. Then in succession the little dog dodged adroitly a 
knife, a spoon, a copy of Browning’s poems, and several other sizable 
articles from the table close to Stanton’s elbow. Nothing but the 
dictionary seemed too big to throw. Finally, with a grir that could not 
be disguised even from the dog, Stanton began to rummage with eye 
ind hand through the intricate back pages of the dictionary. 

“You silly little fool,’ he said, ‘‘won’t you mind unless you are 
poken to by name?” : 

\aron—Abidel—Abel—Abiathar—” he began ‘to read out with 
petulant curiosity,” Baldwin—Barachias—Bruno (Oh, hang!)— Cad- 
wallader—Casar—Caleb (What nonsense!) Ephraim—Erasmus (How 

uld a girl be named anything like that!) Gabriel—Gerard—Gershom 
imagine whistling a dog to the name of Gershom!) Hannibal—Heze- 
kiah—Hosee (Oh, shucks!)” Stolidly with unheedful, drooping ears 
the little fox-terrier resumed his seat on the rug. ‘‘ lchabod—Jabez— 
joab,”’ Stanton’s voice persisted, experimentally. By nine o'clock, in all 
possible variations of accent and intonation, he had quite completely 
exhausted the alphabetical list as far as “K.’’ and the little dog was 
blinking himself to sleep on the far side of the room. Something about 
the dog’s nodding contentment started Stanton’s mouth to yawning and 
for almost an hour he lay in the lovely, restful consciousness of being at 
least half asleep. But at ten o’clock he roused up sharply and resumed 
the task at hand, which seemed suddenly to have assumed really vital 
importance. ‘‘ Laban—Lorenzo—Marcellus,” he began again in a loud, 
“Meredith—” (Did the little dog 
stir? Didhe sit up?) “Meredith? Meredith?” The lit- 
tle dog barked. Something in Stanton’s brain flashed. “‘It 
is ‘Merry’ for the dog?” he quizzed. “Here, Merry!” In 
another instant the little creature had leaped upon the foot 
of his bed, and was talking away at a great rate with all 
sorts of ecstatic grunts and growls. Stanton’s hand went 
out almost shyly to the dog’s head. ‘‘So it’s ‘Molly 
Meredith,’” he mused. But after all there was no reason 
to be shy about it. It was the dog’s head he was stroking. 
lied to the little dog’s collar when he went home the 
next morning was a tiny, inconspicuous tag that said “‘ That 
was easy! The pup’s name—and yours—is ‘Meredith.’ 
Funny name for a dog but nice for a girl.” 

The Serial-Letter Co.’s answers were always prompt, 
even though perplexing. 

‘Dear Lad,” came this special answer, ‘‘ You are quite 
right about the dog, and | compliment you heartily on your shrewdness. 
But | must confess, even though it makes you very angry with me, that 
| have deceived you absolutely concerning my own name. Will you for- 
give me utterly if I hereby promise never to deceive you again? Why, 
what could | possibly, possibly do with a great solemn name like Mere- 
dith? My truly name, sir, my really, truly, honest-injun name _ is 
‘Molly Make-Believe.” Don’t you know the funny little old song about 

Molly Make-Believe?’ Oh, surely you do: 


ummons. 





clear, compelling voice. 


*** Molly, Molly Make-Believe, 
Keep to your play if you would not grieve! 
For Molly-Mine here’s a hint for you, 
Things that are true are apt to be blue!’ 
‘Now you remember it, don’t you? Then there’s something about. 
*** Molly, Molly Make-a-Smile, 
Wear it, swear it all the while. 


Long as your lips are framed for a joke, 
Who can prove that your heart is broke?’ 





“I might even be a boy" 
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“Don’t you love that ‘is broke ?’ 
favorite: 


Then there’s the last verse—my 


‘** Molly, Molly Make-a-Beau, 
Make him of mist or make him of snow, 
Long as your dream stays fine and fair, 
Molly, Molly what do you care!’”’ 


“Well, I’ll wager that her name is ‘ Meredith’ just the same,”” vowed 
Stanton, “and she’s probably madder than scat to think that I hit it 
right.” 

Whether the daily overtures from the Serial-Letter Co. proved to be 
dogs or love-letters or hot-water bottles or funny old songs, it was rea- 
sonably evident that something unique was practically guaranteed to 
happen every single, individual day of the six weeks’ subscription con- 
tract. Like a youngster’s joyous dream of chronic Christmas Eves, this 
realization alone was enough to put an absurdly delicious thrill of expect- 
ancy into any invalid’s otherwise prosy thoughts. 

Yet the next bit of attention from the Serial-Letter Co. did not please 
Stanton one half as much as it embarrassed him. 

Wandering socially into the room from his own apartments below, a 
young lawyer friend of Stanton’s had only just seated himself on the 
foot of Stanton’s bed when an expressman also arrived with two large 
pasteboard hat-boxes which he straightway dumped on the bed between 
the two men with the laconic message that he would call for them again 
in the morning. 

“Heaven preserve me!” gasped Stanton. ‘‘ What is this?” 

Fearsomely, out of the smaller of the two boxes, he lifted with much 
rustling snarl of tissue paper a woman’s brown fur-hat, very soft, very 
fluffy, inordinately jaunty with a blush-pink rose nestling deep in the 
fur. Out of the other box, twice as large, twice as rustly, flaunted a 
green velvet cavalier’s hat, with a green ostrich feather as long as a 
man’s arm drooping languidly off the brim. 

“Holy Cat!” said Stanton. 

Pinned to the green hat’s crown was a tiny note. 
at least, was pleasantly familiar by this time. 

“Oh, I say!”’ cried the lawyer delightedly. 

With a desperately painful effort at nonchalance, Stanton shoved his 
right fist into the brown hat and his left fist into the green one, and 
raised them quizzically from the bed. 

“‘ Darned—good-looking —hats,” he stammered. 

“Oh, I say!” repeated the lawyer with accumulative delight. 

Crimson to the tip of his ears, Stanton rolled his eyes frantically 
toward the little note. 

“She sent ’em up just to show ’em to me,” he quoted wildly. 
“Just ’cause | ’m laid up so and can’t get out on the streets to 
see the styles for myself. And I’ve got to choose between 
them for her!”’ he ejaculated. ‘‘She says she can’t decide 
alone which one to keep!” 

“Bully for her!” cried the lawyer, slapping his knee. 
“The cunning little girl!” 

Speechless with astonishment, Stanton lay and watched 
his visitor. Then, “Well, which one would you choose?” 
he asked with unmistakable relief. 

The lawyer took the hats and scanned them carefully. 
“‘Let—me—see”’ he considered.”’ Her hair is so blonde— ” 

“No, it’s red!” snapped Stanton. 


The handwriting, 


With perfect courtesy the lawyer swallowed his 
mistake. 
“Oh, excuse me,” he said. ‘|! forgot. But with her 
height— ” 


“She hasn’t any height to speak of,” groaned Stanton. ‘‘She’s 


little.” 

“Choose to suit yourself,” said the lawyer coolly. 
admired Cornelia from afar off. 

The next night, to Stanton’s mixed feelings of relief and disappoint- 
ment, the “‘surprise’’ seemed to consist in the fact that nothing hap- 
pened at all. Fully until midnight the sense of relief comforted him 
utterly. But some time after midnight, his hungry mind, like a house- 
pet robbed of an accustomed meal, began to wake and fret and stalk 
around ferociously through all the long, empty, aching, early morning 
hours, searching for something novel to think about. 

By supper-time the next evening he was in an irritable mood that 
made him fairly clutch the special delivery letter out of the postman’s 
hand. It was rather a thin, tantalizing little letter too. All it 


He himself had 


said was: 

“‘To-night, dearest, until one o’clock, in a cabbage-colored gown all 
shimmery with green and blue and September frost-lights, I’m going to 
sit up by my white birch-wood fire and read aloud to you. Yes! 
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Honest-injun! And out of Browning, too. Did you notice your copy 
was marked? What shall I read to you? Shall it be 


“If | could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold.’ 


‘Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself? 
Do | live in a house you would like to see?’ 


‘| am a Painter who can not paint, 
—No end to all I can not do. 
Yet do one thing at least I can, 
Love a man, or hate a man!’ 
“or just 
‘Escape me? 
Never, 
Beloved ! 
While | am I, and you are you!’ 

“Oh, Honey! Won't it be fun? Just you and I, perhaps, in all this 
big city, sitting up and thinking about each other. Can you smell the 
white birch smoke in this letter?” 

Almost unconsciously Stanton raised the page to his face. Unmis- 
cakably, up from the paper rose the strong, vivid scent—of a briar- 
wood pipe. 

“Well I’ll be hanged,” growled Stanton, “if I’m going to be strung 
by any boy!” Out of all proportion the incident irritated him. 

But when, the next evening, a perfectly tremendous bunch of yellow 
jonquils arrived with a penciled line suggesting, “If you’ll put these 
solid gold posies in your window to-morrow morning at eight o’clock, so 
I’ll surely know just which window is yours, I'll look up when I go 
past,” Stanton most peremptorily ordered the janitor to display the 
bouquet as ornately as possible along the narrow window-sill of the big- 
gest window that faced the street. Then all through the night he lay 
dozing and waking intermittently, with a lovely, scared feeling in the 
pit of his stomach that something really rather exciting was about to 
happen. At half-past seven he rose laboriously from his bed, huddled 
himself into his black-sheep wrapper and settled himself down as 
warmly as could be expected close to the draughty edge of the window. 

IV. 
“TTT and lame and red-haired and brown eyed,” he kept repeat- 
ing to himself. 

Old people and young people, cab drivers and jaunty young girls, and 
fat blue policemen looked up, one and all with quick-brightening faces 
at the really gorgeous spring-like flame of jonquils, but in a whole chilly, 
wearisome hour the only red-haired person that passed was 
an Irish setter puppy; the only lame person was a wooden- 
legged begger. 

Cold and disgusted as he was, Stanton could not altogether 
help laughing at his own discomforture. 

““Why—hang that little girl! She ought to be 
s—p—a—n—k-—e-d , ”’ he chuckled as he climbed back into his 
tiresome bed. 

Then, as though to reward his ultimate good nature, the 
very next mail brought him a letter from Cornelia, and rather 
a remarkable letter too, as in addition to the usual imper- 
sonal comments on the weather and the tennis and the 
annual orange crop, there was actually one whole, individual, 
intimate sentence that distinguished the letter as having 
been intended solely for him rather than for Cornelia’s 
dressmaker or her coachman’s invalid daughter or her own 
youngest brother. This was the sentence: 

“Really, Carl, you don’t know how glad I am that in spite of all 
your foolish objections, | kept to my original purpose of not announcing 
my engagement until after my Southern trip. You’ve no idea what a 
big difference it makes in a girl’s good time at a great hotel like this. ” 

This sentence surely gave Stanton a good deal of food for his day’s 
thoughts, but the mental indigestion that ensued was not altogether 
pleasant. 

Not until evening did his mood brighten again. Then. — 

“Lad of Mine,” whispered Molly’s gentler letter. ‘Lad of 
Mine—How blond your hair is! Even across the chin-tickling tops of 
those yellow jonquils this morning, | almost laughed to see the blond, 
blond shine of you. Some day I’m going to stroke that hair (Yes!). 

“P. S.—The little dog came home all right.” 

With a gasp of dismay Stanton sat up abruptly in bed and tried to 
revisualize every single, individual pedestrian who had passed his window 
in the vicinity of eight o’clock that morning. ‘‘ She evidently isn’t lame 
at all,”” he argued, “‘or little, or red-haired, or anything. Probably 
her name isn’t Molly, and presumably it isn’t even Meredith. But 
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at least she did go by. And is my hair so very blond ?’’ -he asked him- 
self suddenly. Against all intention his mouth began to prance a little 
at the corners. 

As soon as he could possibly summon the janitor, he despatched his 
third note to The Serial-Letter Co., but this one bore a distinctly sealed 
inner envelope, directed, ‘For Molly. Personal.” And the message in 
it, though brief, was utterly to the point. “Couldn't you please tell a 
fellow who you are?” 

But by the conventional bedtime hour the next night he wished most 
heartily that he had not been so inquisitive, for the only entertainment 
that came to him at all was a jonquil-colored telegram warning him— 

‘*Where the apple redde1s do not pry, 
Lest we lose our Eden~ -you and I.” 

The couplet was quite unfamiliar to Stanton, but it rhymed sickeningly 
through his brain all night long like the consciousness of an overdrawn 
bank account. 

it was the very next morning after this that all the Boston papers 
flaunted Cornelia’s aristocratic young portrait on their front pages with 
the striking, large-type announcement that ‘‘One of Boston’s Fairest 
Debutantes Makes a Daring Rescue in Florida Waters.—Hotel Cook 
Capsized from Rowboat Owes His Life to the Pluck and Endurance "— 
Cte... LIC. 

With a great sob in his throat and every pulse pounding, Stanton lay 
and read the infinite details of the really splendid story: a group of 
young girls dallying on the pier; a shrill cry from the bay; the sudden 
panic-stricken helplessness of the spectators, and then with equal sud- 
denness the plunge of a single feminine figure into the water; the long, 
hard swim; the furious struggle; the final victory. Stingingly, as 
though it had been fairly branded into his eyes, he saw the vision of 
Cornelia’s heroic young face battling above the horrible, dragging-down 
depths of the bay. The bravery, the risk, the ghastly chances of a less 
fortunate ending sent shiver after shiver through his already tortured 
senses. All the loving thoughts in his nature fairly leaped to do tribute 
to Cornelia. ‘‘ Yes,” he’ reasoned, ‘‘ Cornelia was made like that! No 
matter what the cost to herself—no matter what the price—Cornelia 
would never fail to do her duty!” When he thought of the weary, lag- 
ging, riskful weeks that were still to ensue before he should actually 
see Cornelia again, he felt as though he should go utterly mad. The 
letter that he wrote to Cornelia that night was like a letter written in 
a man’s own heart-blood. His hand trembled so that he could scarcely 
hold the pen. 

Cornelia did not like the letter. She said so frankly. The letter did 
not seem to her quite “nice.” “Certainly,” she attested, 
“it was not exactly the sort of letter that one would like 
to show one’s mother.”” Then, in a palpably conscientious 
effort to be kind as well as just, she began to prattle inkily 
again abou: the pleasant, warm, sunny weather. Her only 
comment on saving the drowning man was the mere phrase 
that she was very glad that she had learned to be a good 
swimmer. Never, indeed, since her absence had she spoken 
of missing Stanton. Not even now, after what was inevit- 
ably a heart-racking adventure, did she yield her lover one 
single iota of the information which he had a lover’s right 
to claim. Had she been frightened, for instance—way down 
in the bottom of that serene heart of hers, had she been 
frightened? In the ensuing desperate struggle for life, had 
she struggled just one little tiny bit harder. because Stanton 
was in that life? Now, in the dreadful, unstrung reaction 
of the adventure, did her whole nature waken and yearn 
and cry out for that one heart in all the world that belonged to her? 
Plainly, by her silence in the matter, she did not intend to share any- 
thing as intimate even as her fear of death with the man whom she 
claimed to love. 

It was just this one last touch of intentional, deliberate, selfish 
aloofness that startled Stanton’s thoughts with the one persistent, in- 
sistent, brutally nagging question: “ After all, was a woman’s undeniably 
glorious ability to save a drowning man the big, supreme, fundamental 
requisite of a happy marriage ?”’ 

Day by day, night by night, hour by hour, minute by minute, the 
question began to dig into Stanton’s brain, throwing much dust and 
confusion into brain-corners otherwise perfectly orderly and sweet and 
clean. 

Week by week, grown suddenly and morbidly analytical, he snatched 
at each new letter of Cornelia’s with increasingly passionate hopefulness 
and dropped it again with increasingly passionate resentment. Except 
for the Serial-Letter Co.’s ingenuously varied attentions, there was prac- 
tically nothing to help him make either day or night bearable. More 











Cornelia’s letters suggested exquisitely painted empty dishes 


to a starving person. More and more “ Molly ’s” whimsical mes- 
1 him and nourished him and jovously pleased him like some 
ically fashioned candy-box that yet proved brimming full of reai 
rareal man. Fight as he would against it, he began to cherish 
of furious annoyance that Cornelia’s failure to provide for him 
rust him out, as it were, to feed among strangers. With frowning 
and real worry, he felt the tingling, vivid consciousness of 
personality begin to permeate and impregnate his whole nature. 
n he tried to acknowledge and thereby cancel his personal sense 
ligation to this ‘Molly’ by writing an exceptionally civil note 
preciation to The Serial-Letter Co., The Serial-Letter Co. answered 
do not thank us for the jonquils—blanket-wrapper, etc., etc. 
they are merely presents from yourself to yourself. It is your 
that bought them.” 
when he had replied briefly, “Well, thank you for your brains, 
the ““cempany” had persisted with undue sharpness: “ Don’t 
for our brains. Brains are our business.”’ 
V. 
one day just about the end of the fifth week that poor Stan- 
long-accumulated, long-suppressed perplexity blew up foisily, 
any other kind of steam. 
; the first day, too, throughout all his illness, that he had made 
lightest pretext of being up and about. Slippered if not 
blanket-wrappered if not coated, shaven at least if not shorn, 
id established himself fairly comfortable, late in the afternoon, at 
tudy-table close to the fire, where, in his low Morris chair, with 
ind his papers and his lamp close at hand, he had started out 
to try and solve the absurd little problem that confronted 
an occasional twitch of pain in his shoulder-blade or an in- 
shudder of nerves along his spine had interrupted in any pos- 
his almost frenzied absorption in his.subject. 
it the desk very soon after supper-time the doctor had joined 
{ with an unusual expression of leisure and friendliness had 
down lollingly on the other side of the fireplace with his great 
| shoes nudging the bright, brassy edge of the fender and his 
haum pipe puffing the whole bleak room most deliciously, tan- 
full of forbidden tobacco smoke. It was a comfortable, warm 
chat. The talk had begun with politics, drifted a little way 
architecture of several new city buildings, hovered a moment 
marriage of somz mutual friend and then languished utterly. 


1 sudden, narrowing-eyed shrewdness the doctor turned and 
| an unwonted flicker of worry on Stanton’s forehead. 
it’s bothering you, Stanton?” he asked, quickly. ‘Surely 


not worrying any more about your rheumatism?” 
said Stanton, “it isn’t rheumatism.” 

n instant the two anen’s eyes held each other, and then Stanton 
» laugh a trifle uneasily. 

tor,’ he asked quite abruptly, ‘doctor, do you believe that any 
conditions could exist—that would make it justifiable for a man 
a woman’s love-letter to another man?” 

said the doctor cautiously, ‘‘] think so. 


” 


imstances— 


y-e-s,”” There might 
without any perceptible cause, Stanton laughed again, and reach- 
picked up a folded sheet of paper from the table and handed it 
loctor. 
id that, will you?” he asked; “‘ and read it aloud:” 
a slight protest of diffidence, the doctor unfolded the paper, 
| the page for an instant, and began slowly: 
rl of Mine:—There ’s one thing I forgot to tell you. When vou 
my engagement ring—I don’t want any! No! I’d rather 
» wedding-rings instead—two perfectly plain gold wedding-rings. 
1e ring for my passive left hand I want inscribed, ‘To be a sweet- 
re desired than spring,’ and the ring for my active right hand | 
nscribed, ‘His soul to keep.’ Just that. 
id you need n’t bother to write me that you don’t understand, 
you are not expected to understand. It is not man’s prerogative 
lerstand. But you are perfectly welcome if you want, to call me 


because | am—utterly crazy on just one subject, and that’s you. 


beloved, if—’”’ 

lere!’’ cried Stanton, suddenly reaching out and grabbing the 
“Here! You needn’t read any more!” His cheeks were 

yn 
doctor’s eyes focussed sharply on his face. 
aid the doctor tersely. 


“That girl loves 
For a moment then the doctor’s lips 
silently at his pipe, until at last with an almost bashful gesture, 
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Pirouetting to 
the largest 
mirror insight 
she began to 
smooth anid 
tewisther silken 


sash into place 





he cried out abruptly: “Stanton, somehow I feel as though | owed you 
an apology, or rather, owed your fiancée one. Somehow, when you told me 
that day that your young lady had gone gadding off to Florida and had 
left you alone with your sickness, why | thought—well, most evidently | 
have misjudged her.” 

Stanton’s throat gave a little gasp, then silenced again. 
lips furiously as though to hold back an exclamation. 
the whole perplexing truth burst from him. 

“That isn’t from my fiancée!’’ he cried out. ‘‘That’s just a profes- 
sional love-letter. 1 buy them by the dozen—so much a week.” Reach- 
ing back under his chair pillow he extricated another letter. ‘This is 
from my fiancée,” he said. ‘‘ Read it. 

“Aloud? ’”’ gasped the doctor. 

Stanton nodded. His forehead was wet with sweat. 


He bit his 
Then suddenly 


Yes, do.” 


“ Dear Carl:—The weather is still very warm. | am riding horseback 
almost. every morning, however, and playing tennis almost every after- 
noon. There seems to be an exceptionally large number of interesting 
people here this winter. In regard to the list of names you sent me for 
the wedding, really, Carl, | do not see how I can possibly accommodate 
so many of your friends without seriously curtailing my own list. After 
all, you must remember that it is the bride’s day, not the bridegroom’s. 
And in regard to your question as to whether we expect to be home for 
Christmas, and could | possibly arrange to spend Christmas Day with 
you—why, Carl, you are perfectly preposterous! Of course, it is very 
kind of you td invite me and all that, but how could mother and I pos- 
sibly come to your rooms when our engagement is not even announced? 
And besides, there is going to be a very smart dance here Christmas Eve 
that I particularly wish to attend. And there are plenty of Christmases 
coming for you and me. “Cordially yours, 

“CORNELIA, 

“P. S.—Mother and | hope that your rheumatism is much better.” 


“That’s the girl who loves me,” said Stanton, not unhumorously. 
Then suddenly all the muscles around his mouth tightened like the facial 
muscles of a man who is hammering something. ‘I mean it!” he in- 
sisted. ‘“‘l mean it—absolutely. That’s the girl—who—loves—me ! 

Silently the two men looked at each other for a second. Then they 
both burst out laughing. 

“Oh, ves,” said Stanton at last, “I know it’s funny. 
the trouble with it. It’s altogether too funny.” 

Out of a book on the table beside him he drew the thin gray and 
crimson circular of The Serial-Letter Co. and handed it to the doctor. 
Then after a moment’s rummaging around on the floor beside him, he 
produced with some difficulty a long pasteboard box fairly bulging with 
papers and things. 

“These are the 


” 


That's just 


communications from my make-believe girl,’’ he con- 
fessed grinningly. ‘‘Oh, of course, they ’re not all letters,” he hurried to 
explain. “Here’s a book on South America. [’m a rubber broker, 
you know, and, of course, | ’ve always been keen enough about the New 
England end of my job but I’ve never thought anything so very special 
about the South American end of it. But that girl—that make-believe 


girl, | mean—insists that | ought to know all about South America, so 
she sent me this book; and it’s corking reading, too—all about funny 
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things like eating monkeys and parrots and toasted guinea-pigs—and 
sleeping outdoors in black jungle-nights under mosquito netting, mind 
you, as a protection against prowling panthers. And here’s a queer 
littke newspaper cutting that she sent me one blizzardy Sunday telling 
all about some big violin maker who always went out into the forests 
himself and chose his violin woods from the north side of the trees. 
Casual little item. You don’t think anything about it at the moment. 
It probably isn’t true. And to save your soul you couldn’t tell what 
kind of trees viclins are made out of, anyway. But I’Il wager that 
never again will you wake in the night to listen to the wind without 
thinking of the great storm-tossed, moaning, groaning, slow-toughening 
forest trees, learning to be violins ! And here ’s a funny little old 
silver porringer she gave me, she says, to make my ‘old gray gruel taste 
shinier.’ And down at the bottom of the bowl—the ruthless little pirate 
—she’s taken a knife or a pin or something and scratched the words, 
‘Excellent child.’ But you know | never noticed that part of it until 
last week. You see I’ve only been eating down to the bottom of the 
bowl just about aweek. And here’s a catalogue of a boy’s school—four 
or five catalogues, in fact—that she sent me one evening and asked me if 
] would n’t please look them over right away and help her decide where 
to send her little brother. Why, man, it took me almost all night! If 
you get the athletigs you want in one school, then likelier than not you 
slip up on the manual training, and if they ’re going to schedule eight 
hours a week for Latin, why, where in creation— ”’ 

Shrugging his shoulders as though to shrug aside absolutely any possi- 
ble further responsibility concerning, “little brother,” Stanton began to 
dig down deeper into the box. Then suddenly all the grin came back 
to his face. 

‘‘And here are some sample wall papers that she sent me for ‘our 
house,’”’ he confided, flushing. “‘ What do you think of that bronze 
one there with the peacock feathers ?—say, old man, think of a library 
—and acannel coal fire—and a big mahogany desk—and a red-haired 
girl sitting against that paper! And this sunshiny tint for a breakfast- 
room isn’t half bad, is it?—Oh yes, and here are time-tables, and all 
the pink and blue maps about Colorado and Arizona and the ‘ Painted 
Desert.’ ‘If we can afford it,’ she writes, she ‘wishes we could go to 
the Painted Desert on our wedding trip.—But really, old man, you 
know it isn’t such a frightfully expensive journey. Why if you leave 
New York on Wednesday— Oh, hang it all! What’s the use of 
showing you any more of this nonsense?”’ he finished abruptly. 

With brutal haste he started cramming everything back into place. 
“It is nothing but nonsense!” he acknowledged conscientiously; “‘ noth- 
ing in the world except a boxful of make-believe thoughts from a make- 
believe girl. And here,’’ he finished resolutely, “are my own fiancée’s 
thoughts—concerning me.” 

Out of his blanket-wrapper pocket he produced and spread out before 
the doctor’s eyes three thin letters and a postal card. 

“Not exactly thoughts concerning you, even so, are they?” quizzed 
the doctor. 

Stanton began to grin again. ‘‘ Well, thoughts concerning the weather 
then—if that suits you any better.”’ 

Twice the doctor swallowed audibly. Then: ‘ But it ’s hardly fair—is 
it—to weigh a boxful of even the prettiest lies against three of even the 
slimmest real, true letters?”’ he asked drily. 





“But they’re not lies!”’ snapped Stanton. 
anything a lie unless not only the fact is false, but the fancy, also, is 


“Surely you don’t call 


maliciously distorted! Now take this case right before us. Suppose 
there isn’t any ‘little brother’ at all; suppose there is n’t any ‘ Painted 
Desert,’ suppose there is n’t any ‘black sheep on a grandfather’s farm;’’ 
suppose there isn’t anything; suppose, | say, that every single individ- 
ual fact stated is false—what earthly difference does it make so long as 
the fancy still remains the truest, realest, dearest, funniest thing that 
ever happened to a fellow in his life ?”’ 

“Oh, ho!” said the doctor. ‘‘So that’s the trouble, is it? It isn’t 
just rheumatism that’s keeping you thin and worried looking, eh? It’s 
only that you find yourself suddenly in the embarrassing predicament of 
being engaged to one girl and—in love with another?” 

““N—o!” cried Stanton frantically. ‘“N—o! That’s the mischief 
of it—the very mischief! 1 don’t even know that the Serial-Letter Co. 
is a girl. Why it might be an old lady, rather whimsically inclined. 
Even the oldest lady, | presume, might very reasonably perfume her 
note-paper with cinnamon roses. It might even be a boy. One letter 
indeed smelt very strongly of being a boy—and darned good tobacco, 
too! And good heavens! what have | got to prove that it is n’t even 
an old man—some poor old worn out story-writer trying to ease out the 
ragged end of his years?” 

““Have you told your fiancée about it?’’ asked the doctor. 

Stanton’s jaw dropped. ‘‘Have | told my fiancée about it?” he 
mocked. ‘‘ Why, it was she who sent me the circular in the first place! 
But, ‘tell her about it’? Why, man, in ten thousand years, and then 
some, how could | make any sane person understand ?”’ 

“ You ’re beginning to make me understand,” confessed the doctor. 

“Then you're no longer sane,” scoffed Stanton. ‘‘ The crazy magic 
of it has surely taken possession of you too. Why, how could I go to 
any sane person like Cornelia—and Cornelia is the most absolutely, 
hopelessly sane person you ever saw in your life—how could I| go to any 
one like that, and announce: ‘Cornelia, if you find any perpleaing change 
in me during your absence—and your unconscious neglect—it is only 
that I have fallen quite madly in love with a person’—would you call it 
a person?—‘who doesn’t even exist. Therefore, for the sake of this 
person who does n’t exist, I ask to be released.’”’ 

“Oh! So you do ask to be released?” interrupted the doctor. 

“Why, no! Certainly not!” insisted Stanton. “Suppose the girl ‘ou 
love does hurt your feelings a little bit now and then, would any man 
go ahead and give up a real flesh-and-blood sweetheart for the sake of 
even the most wonderful paper-and-ink girl whom he was reading about 
in an unfinished serial story? Would he, | say—would he?” 

“Y-e-s,”” said the doctor soberly. ‘‘ Y-e-s, | think he would, if what 
you call the ‘paper-and-ink girl’ suggested suddenly an entirely new, 
undreamed-of vista of emotional and spiritual satisfaction.” 

“ But | tell you ‘she’s’ probably a boy!” persisted Stanton doggedly. 

“Well, why don’t you go ahead and find out?” quizzed the doctor. 

“Find out?” cried Stanton hotly. “Find out? I’d like to. know 
how anybody is going to find out, when the only given address is a 
private post-office box, and as far as | know there’s no sex to a post- 
office box. Find out? Why, man, that basket over there is full of my 
letters returned to me because | tried to ‘find out.’ The first time | 
asked, they answered me with just a teasing, snubbing telegram, but 
ever since then they ’ve simply sent back my questions with a stern 
printed slip announcing, ‘ Your letter of -——— is hereby returned to you. 
Kindly allow us to call your attention to the fact that we are not run- 
ning a correspondence bureau. Our circular distinctly states, etc.’” 

“Sent you a printed’slip?”’ cried the doctor scoffingly. “The love- 
letter business must be thriving. Very evidently you are by no means 
the only importunate subscriber.” 

“Oh, thunder!” growled Stanton. 
him and not altogether to his taste. 
brighten. ‘‘No, I’m lying,” he said. 
me a printed slip. It was only yesterday that they sent me a rather 
real sort of letter. You see,” he explained, “| got pretty mad at last 
and I wrote them frankly and told them that | didn’t give a darn who 
‘Molly’ was, but simply wanted to know what she was. I told them 
that it was just gratitude on my part; the most formal, impersonal sort 
of gratitude—a perfectly plausible desire to say ‘thank you’ to some 
one who had been awfully decent to me these past few weeks. I said 
right out that if ‘she’ was a boy, why we’d surely have to go fishing 
together in the spring, and if ‘she’ was an old man, the very least | 
could do would be to endow ‘her’ with tobacco, and if ‘she’ was an old 
lady, why I’d simply be obliged to drop in now and then of a rainy 
evening and hold her knitting for her.”’ 

“And if ‘she’ were a girl?” probed the doctor. 

Stanton’s mouth began to twitch. “ Then Heaven help me!” he laughed. 





The idea seemed to be new to 
Then suddenly his face began to 
“No, they haven’t always sent 








Well, what answer did you get?” persisted the doctor. 
i call a real sort of letter?” 
With palpable reluctance Stanton drew a gray envelope out of the cuff 
of his W rapper. 
| suppose you might as well see the whole business,” he admitted 
iously. 


“What do 


here 


was no special diffidence in the doctor’s manner this time. His 
h on the letter was distinctly inquisitive, and he read out the open- 
sentences with almost rhetorical effect. 
Oh, Carl, dear, you silly boy, why do you persist in hectoring me 
St Don’t you understand that I’ve got only a certain amount of 
ingenuity anyway, and if you force me to use all that amount in trying 
ynceal my identity from you, how much ingenuity shall | possibly 
left to devise schemes for your amusement? Why do you persist, 
nstance, in wanting to see my face? Maybe | haven't got any 
Maybe I lost my face in a railroad accident. How do you sup- 
it would make me feel, then, to have you keep teasing and teas- 
Oh, Carl! 
n't it enough for me just to tell you, once for all, that there is an 
perable obstacle in the way of our ever meeting? Maybe I’ve got 
1usband who is cruel to me. Maybe, biggest obstacle of all, |’ve got 
isband whom I’m utterly devoted to. Maybe, instead of any of 
se things, |’m a poor old wizened-up shut-in, tossing day and night 
very small bed of very big pain. Maybe, worse than being sick, 
starving poor, and maybe, worse than being sick or poor, | am most 
rribly tired of myself. Of course, if you are very young and very 
rancy and reasunably good-looking, and still are tired of yourself, you 
almost always rest your personality by going on the stage where 
th a little rouge and a different colored wig, and a new nose and skirts 
tead of trousers, or trousers instead of skirts, and age instead of 
th, and badness instead of goodness—you can give your ego a per- 
limitless number of happy holidays. But if you were oldish, | 
and pitifully “shut in,’’ just how would you go to work, | wonder, 
rest your personality? How, for instance, could you take your big- 
gest, grayest, oldest worry about your doctor’s bill and rouge it up into 
radiant young joke? And how, for instance, out of your lonely, dreary 
ddle-aged orphanhood are you going to find a way to short-skirt your 
matic pains, and braid into two perfectly huge pink-bowed pig-tails 
hair that you haven't got and caper round so ecstatically before the 
foot-lights that the old gentleman and lady in the front seat absolutely 
wear you to be the living image of their ‘long lost Amy’? And how, 
if the farthest journey you ever will take again is the monotonous hand- 
journey from your pillow to your medicine bottle, then how, for instance, 
ith map or tinsel or attar of roses, can you go to work to solve even just 
r your own satisfaction the romantic, shimmering secrets of—Morocco ? 
\h! You’ve got me now, you think? All decided in your mind that 


| 





| am an aged invalid? I didn’t say so. | just said ‘maybe.’ Likelier 
than not | ve saved my climax for its proper place. How do you 
know, for instance, that I’m not a ‘Cullud Pusson’? So many 


peopie are. 

Without signature of any sort, the letter ended abruptly then and 
there, and as though to satisfy his sense of something left unfinished, 
doctor began at the beginning and read it all over again in a mum- 
bling, husky whisper. 

‘Maybe she is—‘cullud’,’’ he volunteered at last. 

Very likely,’’ said Stanton, perfectly cheerfully. ‘‘It’s just those 
oceasional humorous suggestions that keep me keyed up so heroically to 
the point where |’m actually infuriated if you even suggest that | might 
be getting really interested in this mysterious Miss Molly! You haven’t 
said a single sentimental thing about her that I haven’t scoffed at—now 
have your” 

‘N—o,’’ acknowledged the doctor. . “‘] can see that you’ve covered 
your retreat all right. Even if the author of these letters should turn 
out to be a one-legged veteran of the war of 1812, you still could say, ‘I 
told you so.’ But all the same, |’il wager that you’d gladly give a 
hundred dollars, cash down, if you could only go ahead and prove the 
ittle girl’s actual existence. ” 

Stanton’s shoulders squared suddenly, but his mouth retained at 
least a faint vestige of its original smile. 

‘You mistake the situation entirely,” he said. 
non-existence that | am most anxious to prove. ” 

[hen utterly without reproach or interference, he reached over and 
srabbed a forbidden cigar from the doctor’s cigar case and lighted it, 
and retreated as far as possible into the gray film of smoke. 

lt was minutes and minutes before either man spoke again. Then at 
last, after much crossing and recrossing of his knees, the doctor asked 


drawlingly: ‘And when is it that you and Cornelia are planning to be 
married ?”’ 


“It’s the little girl's 
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“Next April,” said Stanton briefly. 

““U—m—m,”’ said the doctor. After a few more minutes he said, 
“U—m—m,”’ again. 

The second ‘‘U—m—m”’ seemed to irritate Stanton unduly. 
your head that’s spinning round?” he asked tersely. 
a Dutch top!” 

The doctor raised his hands cautiously to his forehead. ‘‘ Your story 
does make me feel a little bit giddy,’’ he acknowledged. Then with 
sudden intensity, ‘‘Stanton, you ’re playing a dangerous game for an en- 
gaged man. Cut it out, | say!” 

“Cut what out?” said Stanton stubbornly. 

The doctor pointed exasperatedly toward the big box of letters. 
‘Cut those out,” hesaid. ‘‘A sentimental correspondence with a girl 
who ’s—more interesting than your fiancée!”’ 

“W-h-e-w!”” growled Stanton, “| ’ll hardly stand for that statement. ”’ 

“‘Well then, lie down for it,” taunted the doctor. “Keep right on 
being sick and worried and—.”’ Peremptorily he reached out both 
hands toward the box. Here! he insisted, “ let’s dump the whole mis- 
chievous nonsense into the fire and burn it up!”’ 

With an “ouch,” of pain Stanton knocked the doctor’s hands away. 

“Burn up my letters? ” he laughed. ‘Well, I guess not! | wouldn’t 
even burn up the wall papers. I’ve had altogether too much fun out 
of them. And as for the books, the Browning, etc.—why hang it all, 
| ’ve gotten awfully fond of those books!” Idly he picked up the 
South American volume and opened the fly-leaf for the doctor to see, 
‘Carl from his Molly,” it said quite distinctly. 

“Oh, yes,”” mumbled the doctor. ‘It looks very pieasant. There’s 
absolutely no denying that it looks very pleasant. And some day, out 
of an old trunk or tucked down behind your library encyclopedias 
your wife will discover the book and ask blandly, ‘Who was Molly? 
| don’t remember your ever saying anything about a Molly. Just seme- 
one you used to know?’ And your answer will be innocent enough: 
‘No, dear, someone whom | never knew!’ But how about the pucker 
along your spine, and the awfully foolish, grinny feeling around your 
cheekbones? And on the street and in the cars and at the theaters 
you ’ll always and forever be looking and searching, and asking yourself 
‘Is it by any chance possible that this girl sitting next to me now—?’ 
And your wife will keep saying, with just a barely perceptible edge in 
her voice, ‘Carl, do you know that red-haired girl whom we just passed? 
You stared at her so!’ And you’ll say, ‘Oh, no! I was merely wonder- 
ing if—’ Oh yes, you’ll always and forever be ‘wondering if.’ 
And mark my words, Stanton, people who go about the world with 
even the most innocent chronic question in their eyes, are pretty apt to 
run up against an unfortunately large number of wrong answers.” 

“But you take it all so horribly seriously,” protested Stanton. 
“Why, you rave and rant about it as though it were,actually my affec- 
tions that were involved!” 

“our affections!” cried the doctor in great exasperation. ‘‘ Your 
affections! Why man, if it were only your affections, do you suppose 
1’d be wasting even so much as half a minute’s worry on you? But it’s 
your imagination that’s involved. That’s where the blooming mis- 
chief lies. Affection is all right. Affectionis nothing but a nice, safe 
flame that feeds only on one special kind of fuel—its own particular 
object. You’ve got an ‘affection’ for Cornelia, and wherever Cornelia 
fails to feed that affection, it is mercifully ordained that the starved 
flame shall go out into cold gray ashes without making any further 
trouble whatsoever. But you've got an ‘imagination’ for this make-be- 
lieve gui— heaven help you! —and an ‘imagination’ is a great, wild, 
seething, insatiate tongue of fire that, thwarted once and for all in its 
original desire to gorge itself with realities, will turn upon you body and 
soul and lick up your crackling fancy like so much kindling wood, and 
sear your common sense, and scorch your young wife’s happiness. 
Nothing but Cornelia herself will ever make you want—Cornelia. But the 
other girl, the unknown girl, why she’s the face in the clouds; she’s the 
voice in the sea; she’s the glow of the sunset; she’s the hush of the June 
twilight! Every summer breeze, every winter gale, will fan the embers! 
Every thumping, twittering, twanging pulse of an orchestra, every— 
Oh, Stanton, I say, it isn’t the ghost of the things that are dead that 
will ever come between you and Cornelia. There never yet was the 
ghost of any lost thing that couldn’t be tamed into a purring household 
pet. But—the—ghost—of—a—thing—that— you’ve — never — yet — 
found! That, I tell, you is a very different matter.” 


38 it 
“You sound like 


Pounding at his heart and blazing in his cheeks, the insidious argu- 
ment, the subtle justification that had been teeming in Stanton’s veins 
all the week, burst suddenly into speech. 

“ But I gave Cornelia the chance to be ‘all the world’ to me,” he 
protested doggedly, ‘‘and she didn’t seem to care a hang about it! 

[Continued on page 548] 
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"The Homestoader 


FTER supper the Canadian home- 
steader comes out of his shack, 
lights his pipe and sits in the long 
August twilight of the Northland. 

Carefully his eyes range over the grain in 
front of him, the wheat and the oats and 
the barley. Deep green it shows in the f 
twilight ; deep green, with patches of Take into Account, 
vellow. Perfect in head, perfect in straw, 
perfect in stand, the stalks wave and un- 
dulate before him as if proud of their poise 
and strength and ripening maturity. A 
prospect pleasing and certain. 

But is it certain? Has our homesteader 
that look of satisfaction that marks cer- 
tainty? If so, why does he leave his bench and frown into the vacant 
clearness of the sky? 

‘That field will run better than thirty bushels to the acre,” he begins, 
nodding toward some wheat, “if only-—” 

He stops. Only the fleck of a cloud in the western sky and a rising 
wind. Carelessly the wind rises and the clouds bank up. The home- 
steader’s face clears and he smiles as he points the bit of his pipe toward 
the wheat field of ‘‘ better than thirty bushels to the acre.” 

“You are all right to-night,” he says. “No frost for you to-night. 
Frost can’t stand the clouds and the wind. Now, as to to-morrow— 
well, maybe it will be warmer to-morrow.” 

And content, at least for the night, he goes into the house. 


The Canadian Farmer’s Annual Gamble With Nature 


For ten days and ten nights, early in August, he is thus uneasy. The 
hot sun of a long summer day helps the feeble patches of yellow in the 
grain to make deep inroads into the mass of green. Day by day the 
conquering yellow sends its color over the receding green, until the field 
stands half and half. Night by night the homesteader watches the tem- 
perature, the winds, the clouds. Each night is a bit colder than the 
preceding one. There is the suggestion of frost in the air early one 
morning. The grain is now yellow with patches of green—the reverse 
of last week’s condition. Under the influence of the blazing, burning 
sun, the yellow throws off the suggestion of frost and wades into the 
fast disappearing ranks of green. Two or three days more and the green 
is gone, routed, vanquished. The yellow, now tipping into golden brown, 
dominates the field. Another day or so, and early one morning a binder 
sings in the field. The grain is ripe and ready. It has been saved, 
and none is there to care for the biting, stinging, killing frost that comes 
a few nights later. The homesteader has made a gamble. He has 
gambled with Nature—and won. 

And this is the annual gamble that human beings are making with 
Nature all throughout these Western provinces of Canada. During the 
ten-day period of ripening season, every year, there is the danger that a 
killing frost will catch the grain. The margin of time between the ripen- 
ing and the killing frosts is so small that everywhere in these grain grow- 
ing provinces there is that anxious ten-day period—the anxiety based 
on the fear that the margin of safety will disappear and the frost catch 
the grain before it is ripe and ready. 

This, fundamentally, is the heart of the Western Canada proposition, 
and the people living there realize it. Traveling through these provinces, 
talking with the elevator men, the merchants, the farmers, the bankers, 
the homesteaders, one can not but catch this note of uneasiness. It is 
in the air. Consciously or sub-consciously, it is in everyone's mind. 
True, in the few years that grain has been grown in this country, the 
farmer has always won the chance, but by so close a margin that there 
always remains behind the fear—the great fear of the Northwest prairie 
country. 

First and foremost, then, is this matter of the weather. Is the grow- 
ing season long enough to ripen the grain—wheat, oats, barley and flax 
—before the first killing frost comes in the fall? On the answer to this 
question the whole of the future of this country stands or falls. 

This weather problem is yet a matter of speculation. The country 
has not been opened long enough to have proved itself. True, in the 
four or five years that parts of it have been in crop, there has been no 
failure. But four or five years do not tell a tale. 

This danger from frost exists everywhere and is with us always, even 
here in the States—the Illinois corn crop is caught, the Michigan peaches, 
the Maine apples, the Minnesota wheat or the Western fruits—it is the 
risk that the farmer runs, everywhere, in some form or other—the risk 
that man always runs in dealing with and depending upon Nature, some- 
times fickle and all times capricious. | want to point out merely that 
in the new country the same problem exists, and at present, in a more 
acute form. The usual margin between harvest and frost is less and 
seems more liable to disappear into ruin. 

Certainly it is worth while to go into the truth about Canada—West- 


Western Canada 


The Capital He Needs, the Facts He Should 
and About What He 
Has a Right to Expect by Way of Results 


ern Canada, the wheat country, the ‘“‘ Em- 
pire of the North,” the “ Last Great West,” 
as it is called in railroad and government 
literature. At present we are hearing a 
great deal about this new country in the 
Northwest. Railroads are flooding the 
United States with literature, filling the 
magazines with promises and conducting 
excursions into the country; the Canadian 
government, working hand in hand with 
the railroads to get immigrants from “ The 


there to live, grow up with and develop the 

country. In the past we have heard some 

intimations about the possibilities of the 
country; in the future the campaign will be waged with increasing fervor 
and enthusiasm. Canadian lands for the American settlers—a homestead 
for ten dollars—virgin grain land for the asking. 

Such captions are not to be disregarded in the United States. Speak- 
ing by and large, there are no more new lands left in the States—no 
homesteads to be had for the asking. Our free lands have been taken 
up ; our West has been enclosed. We realize this when we remember 
that at the opening of the Flathead, Coeur d’Alene and Spokane reser- 
vations in Montana, Idaho and Washington last summer, not one in 
twenty-five applicants got a homestead. The twenty-four who were 
disappointed turned back to their roll top desks or their meager farms 
or their clientless offices, realizing that from a practical standpoint the 
impossible had happened—the inexhaustible West had become exhausted. 
Some of the twenty-four listened to the golden promises held out by the 
Canadian government with reference to its free lands in the Northwest. 
Undoubtedly its claims are worth considering. 

That Canada which concerns us consists of the two prairie provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, lying to the west of the province of Mani- 
toba (Winnepeg) and just over the border from the United States. 
Manitoba has already proved itself. There can be no discussion about 
that. 

But what is the truth about these two comparatively new provinces ? 
What are their advantages and disadvantages? After all is said and 
done, is this country worth dreaming about? Is it the golden grained 
Eldorado, the serpentless Eden, the ideal of the things worth while that 
it is pictured to be in the railroad folders and the Government publica- 
tions? Or, on the other hand, is it mirage and mist and clouds, beauti- 
ful and complete and perfect in its outlines of promise, but elusive and 
changing and vanishing in its substance of performance ? 

Saskatchewan and Alberta have a combined area of over 500,000 
square miles—about 250,000 square miles each. Each of these provinces 
is about the size of France; about double the size of Great Britain. 
Bringing the comparison home, the two provinces taken together com- 
prise an area larger than the combined area of the Middle Western 
States—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, lowa and Missouri. Expressed in another way, the total area is 
about three hundred and twenty million acres, of which over two hun- 
dred and fifty million acres are agricultural lands. So far, fewer 
than ten million acres are under cultivation—the country is practically 
untouched. 

These two provinces comprise one prairie, extending about seven hun- 
dred miles north of the national boundry line and east and west about 
five hundred and sixty miles. For the most part this prairie has black 
clay soil, not unlike the so-called ‘“‘bottom-lands” (corn lands) of the 
Middle Western States. This is the wheat, oats, flax and barley land. 
No attempt is made to grow corn, as the short season will not permit 
corn to mature. Within the flat prairie grain land are tracts of rolling 
prairies with a sandy soil, described as grazing lands. For the most 
part water is plentiful and timber scarce—hundreds of miles of prairie 
with only the willow and poplar trees. 

In this land there are certain possibilities of success, but on the other 
hand, there are certain possibilities of barren failure which must be taken 
into account. As there are millions of acres of this land available for 
purchase or homesteading, both sides of the question deserve a ‘hearing. 


The Frost Danger Is Diminishing 


Three reasons are advanced to show that the chances are hopeful for 
this country. In the first place, the experience of these few years has 
reassured many. Precedent is powerful. ‘Early frosts have not 
caught us yet; therefore early frosts never will.” I have not died yet, 
therefore I never shall. There is a certain analogy in the two argu- 
ments; yet past experience is a straw, at least. 

In the second place, granted that now, with most of the prairie in the 
raw, the frost slips down on the very heels of the ripening grain, it is 
urged, as a fact proved by science, that the climate modifies as the 
prairie becomes cultivated and opened up. This is explained on the 
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theory that the hard baked prairie, as it now stands, absorbs very little 
the day’s hot sun, and has no stored heat to throw out at night to 
‘tect against the frost tendency; whereas, the plowed and broken 
earth of the cultivated land absorbs enough of the hot sun during the 
lay to protect itself at night—the warmth issuing from the ground at 
t softening the temperature above the frost point. The history of 
Winnipeg and the entire province of Manitoba has borne out this theory. 
\t first, when the prairie was raw and unbroken, there was little time 
between the ripening of the grain and the first killing frest. The cli- 
has been so modified, however, that at present there seems to be 
practically no danger of Manitoba wheat being caught by the early cold. 

[he third reason is the one that appeals most strongly to a practical 

The railroads of Canada are, in effect, betting hundreds of mil- 
of dollars on the climate of the Northwest and railroads are not 
mmonly supposed to bet on much less than a sure thing. They are 
nding hundreds of millions of dollars in construction and develop- 
ment that will be wasted unless this country lives up to its grain pro- 
ducing promise. One road, the Grand Trunk Pacific, is building through 
these wheat provinces, then through the mountains of British Columbia, 
ending at the new city and harbor of Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
four hundred miles north of Vancouver, and only forty miles south of 
\laska. This one company, in partnership with the Dominion of Can- 
ada, is spending $200,000,000 in the completion of a transcontinental 
road through this northern country. At present, other roads are build- 
ing branches through the prairie provinces, criss-crossing and intersecting 
each other at many different points. 

Over against this optimism, there is but one note that makes for pes- 
imism—that note, however, to one who has heard it in its subdued and 
iffrighted rurnble, stretching out from Winnipeg one thousand miles to 
the west and north, is sufficient to give one pause, because it is so real 
and so vivid. Whatever the facts of the last five years have been, 
whatever the gamble of the homesteader and the railroad, it remains 

that the first killing frost in the fall comes dangerously close to the 
ning of the grain. That is just the fact, and no one by theory or 
ds can take away from the old farmer and the new homesteader the 
ir—the great fear of the prairie wheat country. Reasonable or not, 
there it is, hanging like a ten day’s continuous nightmare over the thou- 
inds whos: livelihood depends upon the weather. 
(here are about two hundred and forty millions of acres of agricul- 
tural lands in the two prairie provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
not yet touched by the plow of the farmer—about a million and a half 
farms, each having a quarter section of one hundred and sixty acres. 
Even in Manitoba there is some land left for the homesteader; in Sas- 
katchewan, the province next west, there are about one hundred and 
fourteen millions of acres yet to be opened; in Alberta, further west, 
about one hundred and twenty millions of acres. Still further west, lies 
British Columbia, made up, for the most part, of the crags and valleys 
Rocky Mountains, heavily wooded with pine, spruce and fir and 


taining possibilities in the way of minerals—what possibilities, no 
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A Fertile Land As Yet Little Known to Men 
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d then, away up in the extreme Northwest, between Edmonton, 
the capital city of Alberta, and the Yukon country in Alaska, is a 
tretch of country called the Peace River Valley, an empire in itself, 
seemingly three or four hundred miles north and west of the end of the 
world. Report carries tales of the fertility and richness of this region 
ind the real pioneers are seeking it out. One may guess at the amount 

f land available for homeseekers when I say that there are millions of 

es of it which the land office of the Dominion of Canada has not even 
irveyed. 

Now, let us consider this Western Canada land proposition from the 
tandpoint of the homesteader. There are several. purchase chances in 
lis country, but for the present they will be eliminated. and only the 
ree land grants to homeseekers considered. What is there in this op- 
portunity for the homesteader, the man who goes out there with practi- 
cally nothing except his outfit, ex- 
pecting to make that country his 
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can not take up, farm and prove up a homestead with a stout heart and 
ten or fifteen dollars. The stout heart helps, but it will not build the 
shack, break the stubborn prairie land, nor buy seed grain for the first 
crops. It takes something more tangible than a stout heart—it takes 
money to do the trick. 

If you want to be on the safe side, you should land on your place with 
about three hundred dollars or more, either all in cash or part incash and 
part in its equivalent— stock, farm implements, etc. The Canadian gov- 
ernment itself, in its literature, advises against homesteading without two 
hundred and fifty dollars or its equivalent, but hundreds of talks with 
hundreds of homesteaders have convinced me that an additional fifty or 
hundred dollars may come in very handy. Of course, many have taken 
up homesteads with very much less than that, and have succeeded, but 
they are the very first to advise against it, as the fight is all the harder 
—and it must be remembered that a winter where the thermometer drops 
down around sixty degrees below zero is not the balmiest nor the most 
equable climate in the world. Such weather means clothing, good and 
substantial; food, nutritious and plenty; fuel, satisfactory and abundant 
— all of which means money, cash. 

Where will you locate, the money part being arranged for? Choose a 
quarter section of good land while you are about it: there is plenty of it 
and you might just as well get the best. Your ‘first impression would 
be to take up your land at the edge of some growing town, which is 
“made” by reason of the fact that it is the division point of a new rail- 
road. Such a location would be convenient and shrewd, for then you 
could count on a certain and steady rise in the value of your property 
and wax prosperous by reason of that pleasant “unearned increment” 
that would slip around your way. Convenient and shrewd, to be sure, 
but hardly practicable as these homesteads have been taken up already. 
Other people have been shrewd, too, and a bit more forehanded or a 
bit luckier, with the result that you will have to content yourself with a 
homestead some distance from a town and railroad—at least for the 
present. 

I give you this illustration of the way the homesteaders follow a rail- 
road. About January 1, 1909, a new railroad, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
issued a circular describing and pointing out by meets and bounds and 
locations on a map enclosed, seven thousand new homesteads along that 
thousand miles of line. The circular was compiled carefully from the 
records in the various land offices along the route. It showed hundreds 
and hundreds of available homesteads either abutting the railroad or 
within six miles of it. 


Choosing the Homestead 


Early in the fall of 1909 | went over that thousand miles of line. 1 
stopped at practically all the hustling (and raw) towns; | quizzed mer- 
chants and homesteaders and rangers and lawyers and land office clerks 
to find some of these homesteads. They were not to be found. The 
summer’s intiux of settlers had taken up practically all of the acceptable 
homesteads within fifteen miles of the railroad. Like the towns that 
spring up just ahead of the coming steel track, the settlers follow the 
new rails, hunting a homestead near by, often going to the end of the 
track and taking out their homestead entry fifty or even a hundred 
miles to the west, out of life and living for the present, but secure in 
their knowledge that the rails and the track are coming. 

If you want to homestead, you must -make up your mind to do one 
of two things: either go away back fifteen, twenty-five or fifty miles 
from one of the railroads already built, or project yourself ahead of a 
railruad that is building, like the Grand Trunk Pacific, near the line of 
what you know is the right-of-way, and wait for the road to come. 
In the latter case you are practically sure that a few months will see 
civilization creep up to you. In the former case your situation is more 
uncertain; as yet no railroad is aiming at you even. But in that event 
you may fall back on the general proposition, voiced by the big railroad 
presidents that “a railroad is good for every fifteen miles of fertile coun- 
iry,”’ and with one general belief in such a proposition and another in 
your own appointed destiny, you may wait until one or the other of 

these generalizations develops into a 








home, sending for his wife and fam- 
his lares and penates so soon as 
possible—or, perhaps, trundling them 
ut to his homestead with him? 
You, for example, the “hired hand”’ 
a farm, making your twenty dol- 
a month and board, what is 
for you ¢ Or for you, a young 
professional man, tired of waiting 
und for patients or clients? Or 
a rising young business man 
with prospects of increasing profits ? 
What about it? Is the homestead 
opportunity for any of you, or all of 
you, or none of you? 

In the first place, consider the 
cost. The government of Canada 
demands only ten dollars—that.is the 
only government fee—but a man amma er — 


HERE is no goal, 











The Farers 


One of the Musings of Man-Ative set down by Richard Wightman 


- No perfect thing to mock us with completeness, 
No utter truth, no final depth of love. 
The hills hold restful places, but no place of rest. 
 Outworn, our staff we fling and get us yet another, 
For the lure of fairer vales is on us— 
The sweet sad spell of what we call Beyond. 
And this is life, my comrades, this is life— 
A glass to it, and then—the beckoning Way! 


reality. And you may wait some 
time. Speaking plainly, however, if 
you build away from a now existing 
railroad, you are pretty safe, if this 
Western Canada land is what it 
seems to be. The weather question 
is basic. If solved in favor of the 
country, it is best to follow the line 
of a new railroad, going out be- 
yond its present terminus, if neces- 
sary, for then you will be doing 
what the lucky “ back east’ did— 
get in on the ground floor. 

I have told you the cost and told 
you, in general terms, where to locate. 
Suppose you have moved your $300 
and family and horses and farm im- 
plements and have taken up your 
homestead. For three years you 
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SHADOW fell across Mr. Warriner’s type- 
writer. He looked up startled. Janey 
had come silently to his side, was stand- 
ing slimly there, her hands folded. That 

was a sign mutually agreed upon that Janey 
had a question important enough to warrant 
interruption. ‘‘ What is it, Janey?” Mr. War- 
riner asked. 

‘Uncle Jim, how do people get to be authors ? 
Did you go toa school and learn how, or did 
you just grow that way?” 

The twinkles which always came into Uncle 
Jim’s eyes when he conversed with Janey seemed 
to waken echoes, so to speak, in twitchings at 
his mouth-corners. 

“1 expect I just grew that way, Janey,” he 
answered. ‘‘Only one question a day, remem- 
ber, when I’m working.” 

“Uncle Jim, just let me say one thing, Is it 
right to take a story that somebody else has 
written and write it all over again?” 

“Not exactly. That’s an art not practised 
in our best literary circles,’ Mr. Warriner ex- 
plained. That’s what we call—plagiarism.” 
Uncle Jim’s vocabulary never 
lowered a notch in deference te 
Janey’s youth. Now, with his 
characteristic patience, he spelled 
the long word out for her and 
made her pronounce it. “If 
you were to do that,* people 
would say you plagiarized.” 

“Uncle Jim, did you ever 
plagiarize ? ” 

“Not so the editors noticed 

it.” 
“Uncle Jim, | suppose it’s 
dreffle hard being an author. 
Are there any more in the United 
States besides you and Mr. Dix 
and Mr. O’Brien?” 

“‘Janey, paint not Utopias 
for your poor old uncle. My 
child, the woods are full of them. 
When people have failed at 
everything else, they go in for 
writing. I don’t think | know 
anybody who doesn’t write— 
except Giovanni—and he prob- 
ably has a play up his sleeve.”’ 

Giovanni was the Italian who 
worked in the garden. Janey 
could not quite believe that. 

“Now run away, Jane Elizabeth, and play,” 
Uncle Jim concluded. 

Janey ran away. But she did not play. She 
fell into absorbed meditation. ‘‘Caroline,”’ she 
said finally to her small cousin, ‘1 guess when 
| grow up I won’t keep a candy-shop after all, 
l’ve just about made up my mind to be an 
author. I don’t know just presackly what I’m 
going to write, but most likely it’ll be fairy- 
tales like Andersen and Grimm and books like 
Miss Alcott’s. I shall make them so long that 
they ’ll last forever, for | have always noticed 
that the nicer a book ‘is the shorter it is. And 
Uncle Jim says he’s noticed the very same 
thing. You see, Caroline ’’—never had Janey’s 
manner been more patronizing—‘it won’t be 
so very hard for me to learn to be an author, 
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because Uncle Jim is a writer and Mr. Dix and 
Mr. O’Brien. And I’m sure they’d help me 
when it gets hard. But I think it’s prob’ly 
easier than pie, writing books. I’ve watched 
authors and they hardly ever work. I’m not 
going to tell you what my story ’s about, Caro- 
line, until | begin to write it. But you can 
stay with me while I’m working, if you want 
to.” 

Caroline asked nothing better of life than 
the chance to watch Janey. By some myste- 
rious vagary of the artistic temperament, the 
first efforts of that freshly energized young per- 
son were with the scissors, not the pen. —In- 
deed, for one whole afternoon she did nothing 
but cut pictures from the advertising sections of 
the magazines. 

But this, it seems, was only jockeying for a 
start. “‘I shall begin my book to-day, Caro- 
line,” she said, impressively, the following morn- 
ing. ‘‘And I’ll prob’ly finish it before night— 
that is if Uncle Jim will give me three sheets 
of type-writer paper.” 

Receiving twenty instead of the modest three 





But this, it seems, was only jockeying for a start 


that she begged, the incipient author toiled with 
a stubby pencit for hours. It was not. such 
discouraging work as it looked, for she read each 
page to awed little Caroline as fast as it was 
written, and the whole story as often as she 
changed a word. But she did not finish her 
book at a sitting. Indeed, at the end of three 
days she still labored. 

It was inevitable that Janey Blair should 
launch into authorship sooner or later. In the 
first place, she was naturally as busy as the 
busiest little bee. In the second place, she was 
as imitative as the most active magpie. And 
in the third place, she was surrounded on all 
sides, as far as the eye could reach, by authors. 

Now, of all the people who came to Scarsett, 
Janey liked Uncle Jim’s friends, the writer-folk, 


most. They had the most unexpected point of 
view for grown-ups. It amounted, in fact, to 
their being almost as good as children. 

Whenever the authors visited the Warriners, 
the people whom Uncle Jim called interchange- 
ably ‘“ the plutocrats”’ and ‘“‘ the bromides ” al- 
ways entertained them with dinners. Now, 
Janey knew for a fact that these events meant 
sitting beside pretty ladies who emerged mar- 
ble-bare as to arm and shoulder and simply 
wonderful as to piled-up, puffed and bedecked 
hair—from long, rustly, shiny dresses, and yet, 
at the first sign of an invitation, Uncle Jim’s 
friends always groaned. 

“Isn't there any way out of it this year, 
Jim? Have we.really got to climb into a claw- 
hammer? Couldn’t we be sick, dead, turn an- 
archists, or develop leprosy ?”’ 

However, if the authors happened to be in 
Scarsett, they always came trooping up to the 
grammar school to hear Janey and her friends 
recite “ pieces’ at the Memorial Day exercises. 
Their applause, at these times, was almost deaf- 
ening. Andon Memorial Day, when the Scar- 
sett nine played the Satuit nine, 
they always attended the ball 
game and cheered the players, 
although in terms that Janey 
did not consider .quite respect- 
ful. Moreover, when midway in 
the game, the ball lost itself in 
Grandpa Wade’s orchard, when 
both teams had to turn to and 
hunt it up—Janey, meantime, 
suffering the tortures of suspense 
—the writers only laughed and 
laughed and laughed. More than 
that, though this seems incredi- 
ble, once when Janey had a 
party, they not only toiled like 
galley-slaves to help decorate 
the house, but they played every 
game that the _ ten-year-olds 
played. All this in the face of 
the fact that they had that very 
day given “‘work”’ as an excuse 
for keeping away from a tea. 

Work! It was their excuse 
for doing everything. It was 
their excuse for doing nothing. 
Janey had never seen people who 
could present so convincingly 
the appearance of just going to 
work and yet never doing it. In fact, they 
baffled every conclusion in regard to grown-ups 
to which Janey had come. They stultified every 
general statement that she would have made. 
Of course, in ideal conditions, this was as it 
should be. But before the authors arrived, 
Janey had made up her mind that, with adults, 
things never were as they should be. 

But even admitting that authors were only 
children grown tall, there were some things 
about them to which Janey had to get used. 
For, instance, the way they talked. 

This was what happened the very day of 
their arrival. Uncle Jim was running the lawn- 
mower about the tennis-court. Sitting peace- 
ably near, Janey entertained him with read- 
ing aloud. The authors, returning from the 








Quick as he was, Janey was quicker 


ffice, paused at the sight. and struck 


od work, Jim!”’ Timothy Dix cheered 

You blue-faced old mutt, you! You 
old porpoise, you! It’s time you re- 
ome of that—’”’ 

reupon, he received Janey, head-on, 

it in the pit of his stomach. 

Jon’t you dare call my Uncle Jim such 

she hissed, belaboring him with fists: the 

f hazel nuts. “If you do, I ’Il—” 

thy allayed Janey with a finger. “I 
yur pardon, Miss Blair,” he said contritely. 
[ beg yours. Your face is like the 
umes, your eye is heaven’s own blue. 
ive a galumphing, gazelle-like grace, James. 
very feature shines malevolence, malig- 
ind maliciousness.” 
y glared. This did not sound like repara- 
\lso she distrusted those long words at 
dq. 
you think I don’t know how to look 
p in the dictionary!” she was threaten- 
1en Richard O’Brien interrupted. 
mothy, | blush for you,” he said in a 
d tone. “ James has all the noblest qual- 
mind and heart. He has the Adonis 
nautical league. He makes the Apollo 
lere look like a selling—” 

Vell, if Janey hadn’t spoken up when she 
Uncle Jim said, drooping sadly over the 
rower, “| had made up my mind to go 

» the mud-hole and end it all.” 

w you see how you have hurt his feel- 

Janey said. ‘‘ Uncle Jim, I think you’re 

pretty as you can be. But | wish you 

't call the fairy-pond ‘ the mud-hole.’” 
idually Janey learned that just as she and 

jim had a special language, the authors 

1 in a speech all their own. 
instance, once when they all sat writing in 


ing-room, Janey loitered, passing through. 
iney, do not feed or annoy the authors,” 
Warriner said. 

w Janey knew perfectly well that this, 


ng from Uncle Jim, meant that she was not 

rrow pencils, paper or rubber, and that: she 
yt to ask questions. 

t her language and Uncle Jim’s was gentle, 
s the authors— At first the things they 
ilmost terrified her. During the myste- 
process of collaboration, she was always 
ing conversational rockets like the fol- 


ee, Timothy, but your style is putrid! 


t they teach you anything at the Snub 
The Snub Factory, it seems, was Harvard 
rsity. Richard was a Yale man.) 





“Now see here, Richard, we can’t let 
that go by. No decent female talks like 
that. Far be it from me to pry into 
your past, but what kind of girls have 
you associated with, anyway?” 

“What this thing needs is uplift!” 

“All right. Chuck in some uplift— 
if you can find a spot among the gang 
of grafters where it ’ll stick.” 

“Timothy, | never hated any of God’s 
creatures the way I hate our fair young 
heroine.” 

“Say, that’s all right, Richard! Put 
ift all the “goo about the baby you can. 
Vick’s just had a baby, and he’s strong 
for heart-interest. Can’t we get in more 
he-and-she slush in chapter seven?” 

“Timothy, what an ass you are!” 

Janey heard her mother remark to 
Mrs. Morgan, “‘I never saw men so fond 
of each other. But if you could hear 
the abuse! | shudder to think what they 
call each other when I’m not about.” 

But now that Janey had herself em- 
barked on a literary career, she began to 
feel a great deal of sympathy with the 
authors. 

“| know why more people are n’t writers, 
Caroline,” she sighed once. “It’s the ‘he- 
saids’ and the ‘she-saids.’ You do get so sick 
of them.” And later, with a mournfulness even 
more pronounced, she remarked: “Caroline, | 
don’t see how people get so many words. Some- 
times I feel as if | didn’t know enough words to 
write a whole book. | looked in the dictionary 
the other day, but | didn’t seem to find any 
that went with my story.” 

Perhaps the young genius—to indulge in 
mixed metaphor—hitting against this rock in 
the literary stream, would have been nipped un- 
timely in the bud if Janey had not happened to 
overhear a remark of Uncle Jim’s. 

“If | did n’t read Carlyle for another blessed 
thing,” he said to Timothy, “I'd read him for 
his words. I always accumulate a new vocab- 
ulary with each volume.” 

So that was the way they did it! You would 
naturally conclude that for words you went to 
the dictionary, just as, for coal, you went to the 
coal-bin. But instead, you sopped them up out 
of your reading. Very well, then, Janey would 
read. But what? Not any more children’s 
books. Her mind was firmly made up to that. 
She did not want teeney-weeny, foolish children’s 
words. She wanted long, high-sounding grown- 
up words like “magnificent” and “ notwith- 
standing’ and—and—well, Uncle Jim was al- 
ways using “connotative” and “subtle” and 
“sulphitic ” and “ gripping ’’ and “ atmospheric.” 
But somehow, although she had a nice ear for 
the sound of these 








exotics, Janey 
never could get the 
hang of them. 
How was she to 
manage about this 
problem of vocab- 
ulary ? Ifonly you 
could take a basket 
and gather words 
like stones or sea- 
shells! It was for- 
bidden that she 
read the grown-up 
books in Uncle 
Jim’s * library. 
Janey’s eyes fell 
on a newspaper. 
Nothing had ever 
been said to her 
about newspapers 
—perhaps because 
it had ~ never ‘ oc- 
curred. to her to 
touch one. Sud- 
denly a great light 
dawned. Uncle 





Success Magazine 


Jim had worked on a newspaper before he be- 
came an author... So, singularly enough, had 
Timothy Dix and Richard O’Brien. They were 
always talking about their experiences when they 
were “cubs.” Evidently authorship was mixed 
in some mysterious way with the daily press. 
Every afternoon, thereafter, Janey furtively ab- 
stracted the newspaper from the basket. She 
bore it off to the “fairy pond.”’ Weddings, 
funerals, prize-fights, abductions, burglaries, ac- 
cidents, suicides, murders—Janey read them all 
aloud to little Caroline, who, in consequence, 
quaked nightly in her bed. Janey congratulated 
herself ‘on her acumen. The newspaper was 
simply full of words. 


Things went better after this. “Caroline,” 


Janey said once in that exultation which comes 
from successful creation, “I find it partickly 
easy to be an author. You see, in the firt 
place, | can write on a type-writer if Uncle Jim 
will fix the spaces after every line. Besides. | 
know about so many things that authors know 
—collaborations and publishers and editors.” 

Janey was not boasting. 

She did know what a collaboration was. It 
was a fight. 

She did know what a publisier was. He was 
a leader of a gang of pirates who first terrorized 
and then robbed poor defenseless authors. 

She did know what an editor was. He was 
—but words failed her. Janey’s mental picture 
was of a squat, black-bearded, lame old man 
who went about hitting sick babies on the head 
with a hammer. 

“Editors are the most dreadful things that 
live, I guess,” she explained to Caroline. 
“They ’re just like bad fairies in story-books, 
and wicked ogres and giants and genii. If you 
ever see an editor coming, Caroline Benton, you 
run home just as fast as you can.” 

The very day that Janey made the foregoing 
remark, Uncle Jim said casually: “Oh, by the 
way, Miriam, Dan Vickery’s coming down Sat- 
urday to stay a week or ten days. Mrs. Vick’s 
away with the baby. You’ve heard me speak 
of Dan Vickery. He’s editor of The Moment. 
Say,. you-two—” “‘ You-two”’ always meant 
Timothy Dix and Richard O’Brien who were 
writing a novel together— “why don’t you try 
to get the first part of that gold-brick into 
shape to show Vick? He’s been yelling for 
something from you all winter long.” 

“Sure, we’ll do that thing,” Timothy said. 
“Get Vick away from the office and he’s quite 
human. Flash a manuscript in front of him and 
he always shows the cloven hoof.” 

Janey’s heart dropped with a great thump of 
terror. So their home was to be defiled by the 
presence of an editor. In addition to all the 
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‘‘Once upon a time,” she began 
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NY farmer will tell you that it’s hard to fence 
in, or out, ahog. Barbed wire does n’t scratch 
him. Rails do not impede. And he will root un- 
der anything from a posthole to a brick wall. 

Likewise about a calf, only that it goes over 
or through rather than under. You will find it in the 
picket-enclosed lettuce patch in the morning, or butting 
the last drop of milk out of the family cow at night. 
You may repair every breach in the corral. You may 
do anything that human ingenuity can devise. But the 
‘‘durned critter” will get away from you, just the same. 

So, the manufacturer who can make, or the farmer 
who is lucky enough to possess a fence that is ‘‘ hog 
tight and calf high” belongs to the elect. 

| have come to the conclusion that that is what 
the United States Government needs—a fence that is 
“thog tight and calf high.” 

For | have been studying the tariff. 


The Tariff Is the Government 


You will recall—those of you who read the first 
article on ‘‘ Uncle Sam in Blunderland”—that you and 
1 went down to Washington to our office at the 
National Capital to see if we could find out what is the 
matter with the financial end of our huge Governmental 
concern. At one time it fairly palpitates with pros- 
perity and wealth. At another time it shrinks with 
dull need, struggles with increasing deficits, cries out 
against extravagance. And whether its affairs go up or 
whether they go down; whether the Treasury is ple- 
thoric or whether it is impoverished, somebody yells: 
‘The Tariff! The Tariff!” Though we raise almost 
as much money by internal revenue as we do by foreign 
imposts, though we have close to sixty million dollars 
from other sources than taxation, it is always the cus- 
toms duties that are talked about; ‘that somebody 
wants changed; that are the political and fiseal goat. 

‘* My dear sirs,”’ said a Congressman when approached 
on this subject, ‘‘ you are seeking light on the whole 
Government. The tariff 7s the Government.” 

Talk about internal revenue and the new corporation 
tax and the much shuffled levy on incomes and you 
make no impression, Bad bookkeeping only is admitted 
as serious. At the mention of public buildings and 
“pork,” every Congressman goes into his shell. But 
whenever you say ‘‘ Tariff” you strike a live wire. 
The writer found Congressmen of all varieties of 
tariff views—all ready to talk. 

There was the California Congressman who had 
helped to force a higher tariff on lemons and who, if he 
had his way, would put duties so high that not a thing 
could come into the United States from abroad that 
could be grown or made in the United States. 

A Michigan representative who had traded his vote 
in favor of the wool schedule, the famous ‘‘ Schedule 
K,” for a vote in favor of lumber, justified his action on 
the ground that the tariff is only a barter; a trade of 
one constituency’s interests for another’s. 

The Missouri man who had refused to support a 
tariff on zinc or any other special product of his State 
because he didn’t believe in paternalism, pointed to his 
prolonged tenure of office as proof that the 
man who says he has to put certain tariffs 
through for ‘‘his people” if he cares to be 
returned to office, is laboring under«a 
delusion. 

An Alabama man, who, though elected , 
from one of the great iron and steel districts 
of the country, insisted that the primary 
function of any tariff is revenue rather than 
protection. 

Finally, there was the Indiana Senator who 
had bolted the regular party machine and 
who, though his State was one of the first 
six in manufacturing business in the coun- 
try, had been as heavily deluged with tele- 
grams from -business men urging him to 
stick to his apostasy as the Finance Com- 
mittee had been with telegrams urging them 
to ‘“stand pat.” 

The tale and the defense of every one of 
these was as plausible as every other one. 
Each had his figures to prove his case, 
where figures were in point, his evidences 
of industries cultivated or of industries 


wrecked, according as the tariff had gone up or down. 
Each could argue on the effect of duties on the cost of 
living, and the relation between tariff and monopoly. 
The result is a fog that is deeper and more pitiless 
than that which envelops the Government system of 
accounts. 


Government and Business are Hopelessly Mixed 


In studying the accounts, we have but one thing to 
consider, viz., the Government, while here in the tariff 


we have not only the Government but also. that im-’ 


mense and overtowering and all pervasive thing called 
Business. The Congressman who wanted to exclude 
from his country everything grown or 
manufactured abroad that his country- 
men could make at home, was obviously 
more actuated by motives of Business 
than by motives of Statecraft. The man 
who traded his vote on lumber reduced 
his legislative formula to an equation in 
barter. The tariff-for-revenue man was 
willing to concede that ninety per cent. 
of the function of tariff was the encour- 
agement of industry and commerce. And 
the man who stood out against the specific 
demands of his own district merely repre- 
sented the opposite pole to the majority 
of his fellows; merely served as an excep- 
tion to emphasize the rule. To them all, 
save the one, the great consideration was 
Business. Business took. its place in the 
saddle with Government. If ever we are 
to understand why it is that when our 
national affairs are up or when they are 
down, when we have money to burn or 
when we wonder where we are going to get 
money to buy, someone cries ‘‘ Tariff!” 
We must dig in deep and hard and find 
the beginning and the end—if there is to 
be any end—of this mystic subtle, seem- 
ingly indissoluble relationship between 
Business and Government. 

If the tariff is to exist for the protection 
and betterment of Business, we must find 
what Business is to do, or is doing, for the 
protection and betterment of Government, lest, should 
it be doing nothing, presently there will be only Business 
and no Government. If men are to insist that the 
national machinery be used to erect around them a 
wall through which nothing shall penetrate that can be 
found within the wall, we must learn where they pro- 
pose to get the funds wherewith that wall.shall be 
erected and maintained. If men, or even the ‘‘con- 
stituencies”” which are behind them and which elect 
them, are to insist that measures of revenue and pro- 
tection are only a grand swap, a horse trade, a survival 
of the shrewdest, we must find what these men and 
these constituencies propose to bring forth as the price 
of admission to the game they desire to play. If still 
others prefer to wipe out the impost altogether and 
ask Business to rest upon its own feet, unaided, 
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unpaternalized, we must solicit that they, too, give 
us their scheme for raising revenue. 

The California man with the complete, exclusive, 
exhaustive and seemingly boundless devotion to the 
idea of protection, was asked where he was going to 
get the revenue for the Government if he allowed no 
a imports to come in. 

**Get it elsewhere, of course,” he answered. 

** Where?” the writer asked. ‘‘Have you anything 
definite in mind? Have you thought it out?” 

‘*No,” he answered; ‘‘but I’m doing a Leap of 
thinking! ” 

The trader questioned by the writer referred to Chair- 
man Payne, saying that the existing tariff 
law was a good instance of the results of 
his point of view, and that Mr. Payne 
could testify to its revenue-producing 
power. From Mr. Payne | got what 
practically everybody in the country is 
now familiar with: the defense of the 
** best tariff bill ever,” as made by Presi- 
dent Taft at Winona and elsewhere. 
There were the same statistics, the same 
claims of important reductions, the same 
asseveration that the law would carry the 
country once more out of its deficits and 
the same denial that undue favor had been 
extended to Big Interests. It was an 
excellent showing, ably conceived, and, 
perhaps, ought to have been conclusive, 
for the revenues of the Government at 
that time were increasing rapidly. The 
Treasury balance was showing a surplus 
for the first time in several years, and 
there was every indication that we would 
be ahead rather than behind in our 
accounts at the end of the year. 


How the “Best Tariff Law Ever 
Enacted’’ Was Framed 


Before seeing Mr. Payne, however, 1 
had been reading the ‘‘ Hearings” of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
which preceded the framing of the tariff 
bill, and their voluminosity, their com- 
plexity, their contradictoriness had so baffled me that I 
could not refrain from asking Mr. Payne how the com- 
mittee arrived at a just conclusion as to what the tariff 
rate should be on any particular article concerning 
which conflicting statements had been made by inter- 
ested parties at the hearings. Mr. Payne’s first answer 
was a very easy one: 

** Just as a jury does.” 

Now, if any juror on the face of the earth can take 
the tariff hearings of Congress and arrive at a square 
and just judgment without extraneous evidence or 
without someone handing something through the tran- 
som, he is a wonder. Those hearings are a mass of in- 
extricable incongruities. One manufacturer asks for 
removal of the duty on his raw product, another man- 
ufacturer appears to demand that the duty on that same 
raw product be increased because it is one 
of the things he manufactures. The agri- 
cultural chemists, for instance, want sul- 
phate’ of ammonia admitted free because 
of its extensive use in fertilizers. But it so 
happens that sulphate of ammonia is a by- 
product of the coke ovens, and the coke- 
oven owners refuse to play in the com- 
mittee’s back yard if the request of the 
chemists be granted. The makers of Castile 
soap demand that certain kinds of olive oil 
be admitted free from Italy, because olive 
oil is the chief constituent of that kind of 
soap; but the olive growers of California 
represent that if the soap-makers are given 
what they want, the olive orchards of the - 
Golden West might as well fan themselves 
to sleep fprever and aye. Shoemakers of 
New England and elsewhere want the tariff 
removed from hides, but the tanners who 
make hides claim that if the tariff is 
removed they will be more than ever at the 
mercy of the packing houses of the Mid- 
die West which are already driving the 
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pendents out of business to an amaz- 
legree. And so on... There are claims 
nearly everything made abroad -is 
by what. amounts, practically, to 
r labor, but-when due inquisition - 

i by the minority members. of the 
ittee, it is found ‘that the tariff 

i for is often double or treble the 
lifference *in labor. The steel ‘and * 
en, for instance, want twelve dol- 

r ton on bar’ iron, but it is dis-¥ 
sed that the labor difference -between 
United States and England or ‘the 
ted States and Germany is only about 
lollars at the outside. The advocates 
igh tariff on marble declare’ that the 
n marble quarries are situated: practi- 
it the water’s edge, so the product 
ilmost be dumped from the quarry ; 
the ship, but it!comes out in the 
timony of the opponents. of the. tariff 
t the quarries are situated far up on a 
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by citing the things to which President 
Taft has alluded—the free hides, the re- 
ductions of the duty on iron ore, the 
change in the cotton schedule and the 
hosiery schedule, the removal of the duty 
on petroleum and a number of other 
alterations vigorously opposed by the 
‘“sroups” and enforced in spite of them. 
But there sticks in the mind the recollec- 
tion of the man who traded his vote on 
wool for a vote on lumber. Senator Flint, 
of California, is said to have announced 
that if there was no increase of duty on 
lemons there would be_ no tariff bill. 
"One can see how the duty has been 
retained on lime when the chief demand 
for the same has come from the State of 
Senator Hale, one of the so-called ‘‘stal- 
warts” of the Upper Chamber. . Know- 
ing these things, we can not get away 
from the fact that what had happened in 
these few instances might have happened 


intainside, remote from the sea; that who. represents the ultra- also in others. The tariff bill itself is a 
rything has to be carted long distances protective idea in the Lower . massive ‘thing, only less in. magnitude 
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s over the ocean as ballast, its cost 
production .and freight to America is ; 
st imperceptibly less than the cost of ; 
juction in America. When asked as to how. he 
ded between such’ contradictions, -and, whom:-he 
ved, Mr. Payne: answered that in most cases-the 
nittee had taken pains to get information independ- 
but where its own information was not adequate, 
the committee decided according to the strength 
und intensity of the presentation made by the 
parties in interest. 
Whether it is fair to allow it to do so or not, that 
1 “intensity” sticks in the mind. ' In: the® tariff 
jule there are over seven hundred items; :in. the 
irings’”’ nearly ten thousand pages.- And the more. we 
| of the ten thousand pages, the more we find that 
seven hundred items formed themselves into groups 
vhich the commodities represented were controlled 
ertain big interests. Commodity after commodity 
e chemical schedule was produced by some branch 
the coal and coke industry. . Others in the same 
lule proceeded from the huge packing interests. 
earth and earthenware products also were traceable 
the coal and coke interests, because, for instance, 
vesite brick which is made in California, in Missouri 
| numerous other States, is used in the making of 
retorts. Pumice stone, which has been’ newly 
| in Utah, is under the control of the Cudahys, 
n turn, have their say-so in the making of soap. 
xite and Fuller’s earth and a lot of things of that 
oncerning which you and | probably know little 
othing reach up to the Paper Trust. Graphite, 
h many of us think of only as being used for pen- 
figures in the making of crucibles, retorts, foundry 
ngs, etc.,-and therefore is of interest to. the Steel 
And of course, such comprehensive schedules 
those beating upon iron and steel, upon: wool and 
ens, upon cotton and cotton goods and the like 
too obviously grouped under limited control to 
further statement. 


United States 


The Importance of a Strong and Intense Voice 


Need one ask, therefore, where the ‘‘strength and 
sity of the presentation” is most likely to lie? 
uld we find it with the small items, with those un- 
iated with the big groups? For instance, a rela- 
y unconnected concern, the New England Roofing 
npany, wanted the duty taken off many. of) the 
-tar products, but the Barrett Manufacturing. Com- 
y, which is associated with . the Semet-Solvay 
pany, which, in turn, is associated with the big 
plants, wanted the tariff to remain. _Manufac- 
rs of paints made with Missouri barytes' as an in- 
ient asked for an increase of the tariff from five 
ars and twenty-five cents to twelve'dollars per ton, 
t the White Lead Trust did not wish ‘to. see ‘the 
ange. The China clay makers.in the comparatively 
vly developed mines of Georgia wanted an. increase 
e tariff on their product, but china clay happens to 
onsiderable ingredient in the making of paper, and 
Paper Trust wanted the duty lowered rather than 
ed. ls it hard to guess which side of these contro- 
s could talk the longest, the hardest, the most 
tively ? 
lo be sure, Mr.Payne had anticipated these questions 


il. and that e t complete exclusion of any 
iil, and that even though the marble Tebtigu eéeds ‘the like of 
which can be made in the 





wagon because it can not be shipped _ 4omse,delievinginpractically than the ten thousand-page ‘‘ Hearings.” 


It contains. seven hundred «nd eighteen 
classifications and is estimated to contain 
more than four thousand specifically 
mentioned items. Each of the seven 
hundred and eighteen, or each of the four thousand, 
has ‘its. special appeal to sornebody’s ‘special interest. 
If| that somebody is not an individual, it is a corporation. 
If it is not a corporation, it-may be a town or a State 
or some general section of the country. 


Puzzle—Find the Ulterior Reasons 


‘*Granting, Mr. Payne,” the writer said, ‘‘ that all 
your efforts are honest and patriotic—and none who 
reads the ‘Hearings’ conscientiously can doubt that— 
how do you reconcile the’ political aspects of the tariff ? 
You.say.you decide. on the.commercial phases of it as 
you would on a matter that is before a jury, but how 
do you do with the pressure from the different States 
and localities, the demands of the different Congress- 
men and:Senators, and so on?” 

‘*Sometimes,” he admitted, “there are ulterior 
reasons for granting a specific tariff.” 

Coupling it with the Chairman’s other word, ‘‘in- 
tensity,” 1 took the ‘‘ ulterior reasons ” phrase to myself 
and began to hunt for its 
explanation. | went, of 
course, to the enemy, to 
those who have disapproved 
and openly denounced the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, . who 
have risen in so-called 
““ Insurgency ” against what 
they deem to be the control 
of the United States Gov- 
ernment from the outside. 

Senator La Follette called 
attention to the way the 
tariff bill had been brought 
into the Senate, its amend- 
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having been framed in pri- 
vate conferences between 
the head of. the Finance 
Committee and certain lead- 
- ers. in the industries to be 
HON.SERENO E.PAYNE affected by proposed changes 
OF NEW YORK in rates. .. If a so-called ‘‘In- 
whois generally credited surgent” Senator rose to ask 
with having conducted the schedules or explanations or 
Ways and Means Committee to criticize them, he was met 
hearings with fairness and with impatience and treated 
an honest desire to arrive 4. if he were meddling and 
at facts ; ; . 
impertinent. Finance Com- 
mittee. members and ‘‘regular” Republicans left the 
floor while Insurgents were speaking, and had to be 
called .back by the cry of ‘‘no quorum.” La Follette 
and ‘his associates were avoided and ostracised. The 
party. ‘‘sctews” were put. upon Dolliver, and notice 
was given to those who would not “stand pat” that 
they could not expect to return to their honors when 
their terms should expire. 


Jokers in the Cotton Schedule 


And all this because—why? Because, in the lan- 
guage of the ‘‘ regulars” themselves, the prolonged dis- 
cussions, the delay in the enactment of the bill, and 





ments to the House bill, 


Success Magazine 


the political uncertainty which these things entailed, 
were costing Business at the rate of ten million dollars 
per day. Costing Business, mind you, not the 
Government! 

Dolliver and La Follette together told of the things 
that the Senate bill contained. They have told these 
things to the nation at large in their speeches and their 
writings, but it Will refresh your memory to recall how 
the cotton schedule was fixed; how, after practically 
all the cotton manufacturers had appeared one after 
another before the House Committee and testified that 
their business was in such condition that it needed no 
changes in duties, a belated letter was sent to Chairman 
Payne by H. F. Lippitt of the famous Arkwright Club 
(the Cotton Trust) proposing an entirely new schedule, 
with «increases so gross, with modifications of the 
classifications so full of covert purpose, that the House 
rejected it unanimously; then how this schedule re- 
appeared when the bill emerged from the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, was rejected by unanimous vote 
on the Senate floor, and yet finally wormed its way 
into the conference bill and became a law under the 
plausible cover of affording protection to ‘‘ merceriza- 
tion.” Every housewife 
knows what mercerized 
cloth is. The process has 
come into existence since 
the Dingley law of 1897 was 
enacted, and it was repre- 
sented by Mr. Lippitt and 
those who helped him in his 
deal that it needed the fos- 
tering care of increased 
duties. But it was not told 
by Mr. Lippitt—it was not 
told until the opponents of 
the Lippitt schedule got to 
work, that there is hardly a 
cotton cloth made that does 
not contain at least some 
small modicum of merceriza- 
tion. It was not told, until 
the fire against it broke 
loose on the floors of both 
Houses, that to apply an in- 
creased tariff because of an 
who prepared the Senate alleged necessity of protec- 
tariff bill on the basis solely ting the mercerization indus- 
of the tesimony of interested try is to apply an increased 
manufacturers and forced tariff on almost every prod- 
the Senate tovote on the bill uct of the cotton mills; is 
without due time for study ee 
iv cxmetteitie . to give into the hands of the 

Cotton Trust an additional 
weapon whereby to exclude competition from the field; 
whence to derive added profit for themselves. 

Said Dolliver of it: ‘‘l denounce it as a scheme to 
make this law a part of business transactions yet to 
come . . . a program which, within a few years, is 
likely to result in a reorganization of the cotton busi- 
ness, with millions of common stock issued against the 
statutes which we are now enacting.” 

The same men told of the wool schedule, the 
**Schedule K,” which has remained practically un- 
changed since it was framed by a joint convention of 
wool growers and wool manufacturers in 1867; which 
McKinley had declared too complicated for him to 
handle, and which he had left without alteration as 
prepared for him by the same joint interests of the 
growers and the manufacturers; which Dingley had 
been unable to do anything with in 1897; which 
neither Mills nor Wilson on behalf of the Democrats in 
:888 and 1894 could budge; and which, finally, Presi- 
ident Taft openly acknowledged, had been put through 
by a combination too strong for him to resist. You 
have heard much of this schedule. You will hear more. 
It is not part of my story to rehearse its details to you, 
but my attention was called to the fact that the woolen 
manufacturing business ‘‘has two sides to it;” the 
making of worsteds and the making of woolen goods. 
Under the terms of the traditional woolen tariff, the 
worsted’ manufacturers have been prosperous, ‘‘ and 
according to all reports are likely to be more so,” for 
“‘they have written the woolen schedules,” while the 
manufacturers of woolen goods, widely scattered 
throughout the United States, “‘with more capital in- 
vested, more labor employed, have stood at the door 
of Congress pitiably begging even for a hearing, and the 
only voice they have heard has been the voice of the 
Committee on Finance, exhorting these pioneers of 
American industry to lock up their mills and retire from 

[Continued on page 558] 
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toward marriage, homebuilding, motherhood and divorce. 
colifessions of the girls themselves, that will raise the serious question: 
No such exhaustive and exact study into the hearts of the future mothers of American men and women has ever been made. 


Marriage and the Society Girl 


| TN the September number will appear the third of Robert Haven Schauffler’s articles on “ Marriage in America.” 
This article will present the results of a nation-wide inquiry by trained investigators into the attitude of the society girl 
It will set forth an amazing array of facts, based upon the 
Is the American idea of marriage doomed ? 
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” ES, Carroll, | got my notice. 


surprise to you. And there’s one more thing 

1 want to say. You’re ‘It’ on this team. 

You’re the top-notch catcher in the Western 

League and one of the best ball players in the 
game—but you ’re a knocker!” 

Madge Ellston heard young Sheldon speak. She saw 
the flash in his gray eyes and the heat of his bronzed 
face as he looked intently at the 
big catcher. 

“Fade away, sonny. Back to 
the bush-league for yours! ” replied 
Carroll, derisively. ‘‘You’re not 
fast enough for Kansas City. You 
look pretty in a uniform and you ’re 
swift on your feet, but you can’t 
hit. You’ve gota glass arm and 
you run the bases like an ostrich 
trying to hide. That notice was 
coming to you. Go learn the 
game!” 

Then a crowd of players trooped 
noisily out of the hotel lobby and 
swept Sheldon and Carroll down 
the porch steps toward the waiting 
omnibus. 

Madge’s uncle owned the Kansas 
City club. She had lived most of 
her nineteen years in a_ baseball 
atmosphere, but, accustomed as 
she was to baseball talk and the 
peculiar banterings and bickerings 
of the players, there were times 
when it seemed all Greek. If a 
player got his ‘‘notice” it meant 
he would be released in ten days. 
A ‘‘knocker” was a ball player 
who spoke ill of his fellow players. 
This scrap of conversation, how- 
ever, had an unusual interest be- 
cause Carroll had paid court to her 
for a year, and Sheldon, coming to the team that 
spring, had fallen desperately in love with her. 
She liked Sheldon pretty well, but Carroll fascinated 
her. She began to wonder if there were bad feeling 
between the rivals—to compare them—to get away 
from herself and judge them impersonally. 

When Pat Donahue, the veteran manager of the 
team came out, Madge greeted him with a smile. 
She had always gotten on famously with Pat, not- 
withstanding her imperious desire to handle the 
managerial reins herself upon occasions. Pat beamed 
all over his round ruddy face. 

‘*Miss Madge, you weren’t to the park yesterday, 
an’ we lost without our pretty mascot. We shure 
needed you. Denver’s playin’ at a fast clip.” 

“‘1’m coming out to-day,” replied Miss Ellston, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Pat, what’s a knocker?” 

“Now, Miss Madge, are you askin’ me that after 
I’ve been coachin’ you in baseball for years?” ques- 
tioned Pat, in distress. 

‘| know what a knocker is, as everybody else does. 
But | want to know the real meaning, the inside-ball 
of it, to use your favorite saying.” * 

Studying her grave face with shrewd eyes Donohue 
slowly lost his smile. 

“The .inside-ball of it, eh? Come, let’s sit over 
here a bit—the sun’s shure warm to-day Miss 
Madge, a knocker is the strangest man known in the 
game, the hardest to deal with, an’ what every base- 
ball manager hates most.” 

Donahue told her that he believed the term ‘‘ knocker” 
came originally from baseball; that in general it typified 
the player who strengthened his own standing by be- 
littling the ability of his téam-mates, and by enlarging 
upon his own superior qualities. But there were many 
phases of this peculiar type. Some players were 
natural born knockers; others acquired the name in 
their later years in the game when younger men 
threatened to win their places. Some of the best 
players ever ‘produced by baseball had the habit in its 
most violent form. There were players of ridiculously 
poor ability who held their jobs on the strength of this 
one trait. It was a mystery how they mislead mag- 
nates and managers alike; how for months they held 
their places, weakening a team, often keeping a good 
team down in the race; all from sheer bold suggestion 
of their own worth and other players’ werthlessness. 
Strangest of all was the knockers’ power to disorganize; 
“to engender a bad spirit between management and 
team and among the players. That team which was 
without one of the parasites of the game generally 
stood well up in the race for the pennant, though there 
had been championship teams noted for great knockers 
as well as great players. 

“It’s shure strange, Miss Madge,” said Pat in con- 
clusion, shaking his gray head. ‘‘1’ve played hundreds 
of knockers, an’ released them, too. Knockers always 
get it in the end, but they go on foolin’ me and 
workin’ me just the same as if | was a youngster with 
my first team. They’re part an’ parcel of the game.” 

‘‘Do you like these men off the field—outside of 
baseball, | mean. 

““No, I shure don’t, an’ I never seen one yet that 
wasn’t the same off the field as he was on.” 

““Thank you, Pat. I think | understand now. 
And—oh, yes, there’s another thing | want to ask you. 
What’s the matter with Billie Sheldon? Uncle George 


Maybe it’s no 


‘I've lost my head—I'm in love—I can't 
think about baseball—I'm crazy about you" 


Knockor 


A BASEBALL $TORY 
) Zane 


Formerly a player in the Eastern League and the 
Western Association. Author of “ Old Well Well” 


said he was falling off in his game. Then I’ve read 
the papers. Billie started out well in the spring ” 
‘*Didn’t he? 1 was sure thinkin’ | had a find in 


Billie. Well, he’s lost his nerve. He’s in a bad 
slump. It’s worried me for days. 1’m-goin’ to release 
Billie. The team needs a shake-up. That’s where 


Billie gets the worst of it, for he’s really the makin’ of 
a star; but he slumped, an’ now knockin’ has made him 
let down. There, Miss Madge, that’s an example of 
what |’ve just been tellin’ you. An’ you can see that 
a manager has his troubles. These hulkin’ athletes are 
a lot of spoiled babies an’ | often get sick of my job.” 

That afternoon Miss Elliston was in a brown study all 
the way out to the baseball park. She arrived rather 
earlier than usual, to find the grandstand empty. The 
Denver team had just come upon the field, and the 
Kansas City players were practising batting at the left 
of the diamond. Madge walked down the asile of the 
grandstand and out along the. reporters’ boxes. She 
asked one of the youngsters on the field to tell Mr. 
Sheldon that she would like to speak with, him a 
moment. 

Billie eagerly hurried from the players’ bench with a 
look of surprise and expectancy on his sun-tanned face. 
Madge experienced, for the first time, a sudden sense of 
shyness at his coming. — His lithe form and his nimble 
step somehow gave her a pleasure that seemed old yet 
was new. When he neared her, and, lifting his cap, 
spoke her name, the shade of gloom in his eyes and 
lines of trouble on his face dispelled her confusion. 

‘Billie, Pat tells me -he’s given you ten days’ 
notice,” she said. 

“It’s true.” 

* What’s wrong with you, Billie?” 
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“e Oh, 
throw.” 

‘*Are you a quitter?” 

‘*No,.1’m not,” he answered quickly, flushing a 
dark red. 

‘*You started off this,spring with’ a rush. You 
played brilliantly and for a while led the team in 
batting... Uncle George thought so well. of you. 
Then came this spell.of bad fotm. But, Billie, it’s 
only a slump; you can brace.” 

“|. don’t know,” he. replied, - despondently. 
“‘ Awhile back | got my mind off the game. Then 
—people who don’t like me have taken advantage 
of my slump to--” ‘ 

“To knock,” interrupted Miss Elfston. 

“I’m not saying that,” he said,- looking away 

from her. 

“‘But.1’m saying it. See here, Billie Sheldon, my 
uncle owns this team and Pat Donahue is manager. | 
think they both like me a little. Now 1 don’t want tc 
see you lose your place. Perhaps—” 

‘Madge, that’s fine of you—but | think—I guess 
it’d be best for me to leave Kansas City.” 

ae Why ? ” 

““You know,” he said huskily. ‘‘I’ve lost my head 
—I'm in love—I can’t think of baseball—I’m crazy 
about you.” 

Miss Efiston’s sweet face grew rosy, clear to the tips 
of her ears. 

; ‘Billie Sheldon,” she replied, spiritedly, ‘‘ You’re 
talking nonsense. Even if you were—were that way, 
it’d be'no reason to play poor ball. . Don’t throw the 
game, ds Pat would say. Make a brace! Get upon 
your toes! Tear things! Rip the boards off the 
fence! Don’t quit!” 

She exhausted her vocabulary of baseball language, 
if not.her enthusiasm, and paused in blushing confusion. 

‘« Madge !” 

** Will you brace up?” 

“Will |-—will 1!” he exclaimed, breathlessly. 

Madge murmured a hurried good-by and turning away 
went up the stairs. . Her uncle’s private box was 
on the top of the grandstand, and she reached it ina 
somewhat bewildered state of mind. She had a con- 
fused sense.of having appeared to encourage Billie, and 
did not know whether she felt happy or guilty. The 
flame in his eyes had warmed all her blood. Then, as 
she glanced over the railing to see the powerful Burns 
Carroll, there rose in her breast a panic at strange vari- 
ance with her other feelings. 

Many times had Madge Ellston viewed the field and 
stands and the outlying country. from this high vantage 
point; but never with the same mingling emotions, nor 
had the sunshine ever been so golden, the woods and 
meadows so green, the diamond so smooth and velvety, 
the whole scene so gaily bright. 

Denver had always becn a good drawing card, and 
having won tbe first game of the present. series, bade 
fair to draw a record attendance. The long lines of 
bleachers, already packed with the familiar mottled 
crowd, sent forth a merry, rattling hum. Soon a steady 


I’ve struck a bad ‘streak—can’t hit or 
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im of well-dressed men and women poured in the 
ind up the grand-stand stairs. The soft murmur 
many voices in light conversation and laughter filled 
The peanut venders and score-card_ sellers 

pt up their insistent shrill cries. The baseball park 
ilive now and restless; the atmosphere seemed 
harged with freedom and pleasure. The players 


ymped like skittish colts, the fans shrieked their witti- 


ms—all sound and movements suggested play. 
Madge Ellston was somehow relieved to see her 
sitting in one of the lower boxes. During this 
g she wanted to be alone, and she believed she 
would be, for the President of the League and directors 
f the Kansas City team were with her uncle. When 
the bell rang to call the Denver team in from prattise the 
tands could hold no more, and the roped-off side lines 
were filling up with noisy men and boys. From her 
seat Madge could see right down upon the players’ 
ench, and when she caught both Sheldon and Carroll 
gazing upward she drew back with sharply contrasted 
thrills 
Then the bell rang again, the bleachers rolled out 
their welcoming acclaim, and play was called with 
Kansas City at the bat. 
Right off the reel Hunt hit a short fly safely over 
ond. The ten thousand spectators burst into a roar. 
\ good start liberated applause and marked the feeling 
r the day. 
Madge was surprised and glad to see Billie Sheldon 
tart next for the plate. All season, until lately, he had 
) the second batter. During his slump he had been 
egated to the last place on the batting list. Perhaps 
had asked Pat to try him once more at the top. 
he bleachers voiced their unstinted appreciation of this 
return, showing that Billie still had a strong hold on 


their hearts. 


As for Madge, her breast heaved and she had diffi- 
ty in breathing. This was going to be a hard game 
rher. The intensity of her desire to see Billie brace 
p to his old formi amazed her. And Carroll’s rude 
words beat thick in her ears. Never before had Billie 
ppeared so instinct with life, so intent and strung as 
when he faced Keene, the Denver pitcher. That worthy 
d himself up in a knot, and then unlimbering his 
g arm, delivered the brand new ball. 
Billie seemed to leap forward and throw his bat at 
There was a sharp ringing crack—and the ball was 
1 white string marvelously stretching out over the 
rs, over the green field beyond, and then, sailing, 
ng, over the right-field fence. For a moment the 
tands, even the bleachers, were stone quiet.. No 
player had ever hit a ball over that fence. It had been 
leemed impossible, as was attested to by the many 
painted ‘‘ads” offering prizes for such a feat. Suddenly 
the far end of the bleachers exploded and the swelling 
roar rolled up to engulf the grand stand in thunder. 
B ran round the bases to applause never before 
vented on that field. But he gave no sign that it 
iffected him; he did not even doff his cap. White- 
d and stern, he hurried to the bench, where Pat 
ill over him and many of the players grasped his 
hands 
Up in her box Madge was crushing her score-card and 
whispering: ‘‘Oh! Billie, | could hug you for that !” 
lwo runs on two pitched balls! That was an open- 
g to stir an exacting audience to the highest pitch of 
thusiasm. The Denver manager peremptorily called 
Keene off the diamond and sent in Steele, a south-paw, 
had always bothered Pat’s left-handed hitters. 
That move showed his astute judgment, for Steele 
struck out McReady and retired Curtis and Mahew on 


sy chances. 
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It was Dalgren’s turn to pitch and though he had 
1own promise in several games he had not yet been 
ed out on a team of Denver's strength. The 
bleachers gave him a good cheering as he walked into 
the box, but for all that they whistled their wonder, at 
Pat's assurance in putting him against the Cowboys.in 
in important game. 
The lad was visibly nervous and the hard-hitting and 
id-coaching Denver players went after him as if they 
int to drive him out of the game. Crane stung one 
left center for a base, Moody was out on a liner to 
vort, almost doubling up Crane; the fleet-footed Bluett 
bunted and beat the throw to first; Langley drove to 


left for what seemed a three-bagger, but Curtis, after a . 


hard run, caught the ball almost off the left-field 
bleachers. Crane and Bluett advanced a base on the 
throw-in. 
Burns Carroll, the Kansas City catcher, had the repu- 
tation of being a fiend for chasing foul-flies, and he 
dashed at this one with a speed that threatened a hard 
fall over the players’ bench or a collision with the 
fence. Carroll caught the ball and crashed against the 


grand stand, but leaped back with an agility that’ 


showed that if there was any harm done it had not 

been to him. 

Thus the sharp inning ended with a magnificent play. 
lectrified the spectators into a fierce energy of 


It 


ipplause. With one accord, by baseball instinct, the ' 


stands and bleachers and roped-in side-lines realized ‘it 
was to be a game of games and they answered to the 
stimulus with a savage enthusiasm that inspired: ball- 
players to great plays. 

in the first half of the second inning, Steele’s will to 
do and his arm to execute were very like his name. 
Kansas City could not score. In their half the Denver 
team made one run by clean hitting. 


Then Kane batted up a high foul-fly. . 


Then the closely fought aavantage see-sawed from 
one team to the other. It was not a pitchers’ battle, 
though “both men worked to the limit of skill and 
endurance. They were hit hard. Dazzling plays kept 
the score down and the innings short. Over the field 
hung the portent of something to come; every player, 
every.spectator felt the subtle baseball chance; each 
inning seemed to lead closer and more thrillingly up to 
the climax. _ But at the end of the seventh, with the score 
tied six and six, with daring steals, hard hits and splen- 
did plays enough to have made memorable several 
games, it seemed that the great portentous moment 
was still in abeyance. 

‘The head of the batting list for Kansas City was up. 
Hunt caught the first pitched ball squarely on the end 
of his bat. It was a mighty drive, pm | as the ball 
soared and soared over center-field Hunt raced down 
the base line, and the winged-footed Crane sped out- 
ward, the bleachers split their throats. The hit looked 
good for a home run, but Crane leaped up and caught 
the ball in his gloved hand. The sudden silence, and 
then the long groan which racked the bleachers was 
greater tribute to Crane’s play than any applause. 

Billie Sheldon then faced Steele. The fans roared 
hoarsely, for Billie had hit safely three times out of 
four. Steele used his curve ball, but he could not get the 
batter to go after it. When he had wasted three balls, 
the never-despairing bleachers howled: ‘‘ Now, Billie, 
in your groove! Sting the next one!” But Billie 
waited. One strike! Two strikes! Steele cut the 
plate. That was atest which proved Sheldon’s caliber. 

With seven innings of exciting play passed, with 
both teams on edge, with the bleachers wild and the 
grand stands keyed up to the breaking point, with 
everything making deliberation almost impossible, Billie 
Sheldon had remorselessly waited for three balls and 
two strikes. ° 

“Now! ... Now! 
bleachers. 

Steele had not tired nor lost his cunning. With 
hands before him he grimly studied Billie, then whirling 
hard to get more weight into his motion, he threw the 
ball. 

Billie swung perfectly and cut a curving liner between 
the first-baseman and the base. Like a shot it skipped 
over the grass out along the foul-line into right field. 
Amid tremendous uproar Billie stretched the hit into a 
triple, and when he got up out of the dust after his 
slide into. third the noise seemed to be the crashing 
down of the bleachers. It died out with the choking 
gurgling yell of the most leather-lunged fan. 

‘*Q-0-0-you-Billie-e !”” 

McReady marched up and promptly hit a long fly to 
the redoubtable Crane. Billie crouched in a sprinter’s 
position with his eye on the graceful fielder, waiting 
confidently for the ball to drop. As if there had not 
already been sufficient heart-rending moments, the 
chance that governed baseball meted out this play; one 
of the keenest, most trying known to the game. 
Players waited, spectators waited, and the instant of 
that dropping ball was interminably long. Every- 
body knew Crane would catch it; everybody thought 
of the wonderful throwing arm that had made him 
famous. Was it possible for Billie Sheldon to beat the 
throw to the plate ? 

Crane made the catch and got the ball away at the 
same instant Sheldon leaped from the base and dashed 
for home: Then all eyes were on the ball. It seemed 
incredible that a ball thrown by human strength could 
speed plateward so low, so straight, so swift. But it 
lost its force and slanted down to bounce into the 
catcher’s hands just as Billie slid over the plate. 

By the time the bleachers had stopped stamping and 
bawling, Curtis ended the inning with a difficult 
grounder to the infield. 

Once more the Kansas City players took the field and 
Burns Carroll sang out in his lusty voice: ‘‘ Keep lively 
boys! Play hard! Dig’em up an’ get’em!” Indeed 
the big catcher was the mainstay of the home team. 
The bulk of the work fell upon his shoulders. Dalgren 
was wild and kept his catcher continually blocking low 
pitches and wide curves and poorly controlled high fast 
balls. But they were all alike to Carroll. Despite his 
weight, he was as nimble on his feet as a goat, and if 
he once got his hands on the ball he never missed it. 
It’ was his encouragement that steadied Dalgren; his 
judgment of hitters that carried the young pitcher 
through dangerous places; his lightning swift grasp of 
points that directed the machine-like work of his team. 

In this inning Carroll exhibited another of his demon 
chases after a foul-fly; he threw the base-stealing Crane 
out at second, and by a remarkable leap and stop of 
-McReady’s throw, he blocked a runner who would 
have tied the score. 

The Cowboys blanked their opponents in the first 
half of the ninth, and trotted in for their turn needing 
one run to tie, two runs to win. 

There had scarcely been a breathing spell for the on- 
lookers in this rapid-fire game. Every inning had held 
them, one moment breathless, the next wildly clamor- 
ous,. and another waiting in numb fear. What did 
these last. few moments hold in store? The only 
answer to that was the dogged plugging optimism of 
the Denver players. _ To listen to them, to watch them, 
was ‘to gather the impression that baseball fortune 
always favored them in the end. 

“Only three more, Dal. Steady boys, it’s our 
game,” rolled out Carroll’s deep bass. How virile he 


. Now!” shrieked the 


Success Magazine 


was! What a tower of strength to the weakening 
pitcher ! 

But valiantly as Dalgren tried to respond, he failed. 
The grind—the strain had been too severe. When he 
finally did locate the plate Bluett hit safely. Langley 
bunted along the base line and beat the ball. 

A blank, dead quiet settled down over the bleachers 
and stands. Something fearful’ threatened. What 


might not come to pass, even at the last moment of _ 


this nerve-racking game? There was a runner on first 
and arunneron second. That was bad. Exceedingly 
bad was it that these runners were on base with no- 
body out. Worst of all was the fact that Kane was 
up. Kane, the best bunter, the fastest man to first, 
the hardest hitter in the league! That he would fail to 
advance those two runners was scarcely worth consider- 
ation. Once advanced, a fly to the outfield, a scratch, 
anything almost, would tie the score. So this was the 
climax presaged so many times earlier in the game. 
Dalgren seemed to wilt under it. 

Kane swung his ash viciously and called on Dalgren 
to put one over. Dalgren looked in toward the bench 
as if he wanted and expected to be taken out. But 
Pat Donahue made no sign. Pat had trained many a 
pitcher by forcing him to take his medicine. Then 
Carroll, mask under his arm, rolling his big hand in his 
mitt, sauntered down to the pitcher’s box. The sharp 
order of the umpire in no wise disconcerted him. He 
said something to Dalgren, vehemently nodding his 
head the while. Players and audience alike supposed 
he was trying to put a little heart into Dalgren, and 
liked him the bettter, notwithstanding the opposition 
to the umpire. 

Carroll sauntered back to his position. He adjusted 


his breast protector and put on his mask, deliberately . 


taking his time. Then he stepped behind the plate, 
and after signing for the pitch, he slowly moved his 
right hand up to his mask. 

Dalgren wound up, took his swing, and let drive. 
Even as he delivered the ball Carroll bounded away 
from his position, flinging off the mask as he jumped, 
For a single fleeting instant, the catcher’s position was 
vacated. But that instant was long enough to make the 
audience gasp. Kane bunted beautifully down the 
third base line, and there Carroll stood, fifteen feet from 
the plate, agile as a huge monkey. He whipped the 


. ball to Mahew at third. Mahew wheeled quick as 


thought and lined the ball to second. Sheldon came 
tearing for the bag, caught the ball on the run and 
with a violent stop and wrench threw it like a bullet to 
first base. Fast as Kane was, the ball beat him ten 
feet. A triple play ! 

The players of both teams cheered, but the audience, 
slower to grasp the complex and intricate points, 
needed a long moment to realize what had happened. 
They needed another to divine that Carroll had antici- 
pated Kane’s intention to bunt, had left his position as 
the ball was pitched, had planned all, risked all, played 
all on Kane’s sure eye; and so he had retired the side 
and won the game by creating and executing the rarest 
play in baseball. 

Then the audience rose in a body to greet the great 
catcher. What a hoarse thundering roar shook the 
stands and waved in a blast over the field! Carroll 
stood bowing his acknowledgment, and then swag- 
gered a little with the sun shining on his handsome 
heated face. Like a conquerer conscious of full blown 
power he stalked away to the club-house. 

Madge Elliston came out of her trance and viewed 
the ragged score-card, her torn parasol, her tattered 
gloves and flying hair, her generally disheveled state 
with a little start of dismay, but when she got into the 
thick and press of the moving crowd she found all the 
women more or less disheveled. And they seemed all 
the prettier and friendlier for that. It was a happy 
crowd and voices were conspicuously hoarse. 

When Madge entered the hotel parlor that evening 
she found her uncle with guests and among them was 
Burns Carroll. The presence of the handsome giant 
affected Madge more impellingly than ever before, yet in 
some inexplicably different way. She found herself 
trembling; she sensed a crisis in her feelings for this man 
and it frightened her. She became conscious suddenly 
that she had always been afraid of him. Watching Car- 
roll receive the congratulations of many of those pres- 
ent, she saw that he dominated them as he had her. His 
magnetism was overpowering; his great stature seemed 
to fill the room; his easy careless assurance emanated 
from superior strength. When he spoke lightly of the 
game, of Crane’s marvelous catch, of Dalgren’s pitching 
and of his own triple play, it seemed these looming 
features retreated in perspective—somehow lost their 
vital signifiance because he slighted them. 

In the light of Carroll’s illuminating talk, in the 
remembrance of Sheldon’s bitter denunciation, in the 
knowledge of Pat Donahue’s estimate of a peculiar type 
of ball-player, Madge Ellston found herself judging the 
man—bravely trying to resist his charm, to be fair to 
him and to herself. 

Carroll soon made his way to her side and greeted 
her with his old familiar manner of possession. How- 
ever irritating it might be to Madge when alone, now it 
held her bound. 

Carroll possessed the elemental attributes of a con- 
querer. When with him Madge whimsically feared 
that he would snatch her up in his arms and carry her 
bodily off, as the warriors of old did with the women 

[Continued on page 547) 
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~ tho Proachor 


URING my pastorate in New York City 
it was the custom for an indigent and 
very persistent tramp to call at the par- 
sonage every Sabbath evening about 
seven to demand alms. He thought, 
doubtless, that on the evening of the Holy Day, 
ana just before going into the pulpit, a clergy- 
man’s heart would be tender to the appeal of 
rags and hunger. Indeed, | did break resolutions 
and respond with stated contributions for a time, 
as a moment at that particular hour is of more 
value to a sermonic student than—say, a dime 
fora drink. Perhaps the poor fellow had a right 
to expect me to continue in thus playing with 
conscience. At all events he kept coming, until 
on a particular Sabbath when the man called, 
1 told the maid who announced him that I really 
could not be disturbed. He departed, but he 
left a prophetic note behind. This was scrawled 
on a bit of brown wrapping paper and thrust 
under the parsonage door. When | came down 

to go into the church | found it. It read: 
““When you have been a preacher as long as 

I have been you will be as poor as | am.” 
| do not know that the man had ever been a 
clergyman, for after that night he shook my dust fiom 
his garments, but that he was old was evident and he 
bore a most painful show of poverty. And that was 
what I was coming to! His message ‘‘ gave me pause.” 
I was receiving an abundant salary at the time as the 
pastor of a church endowed with houses and lands, and 
my position was for life (so the contract read). Having 
a million or two of rented property behind my church 
treasury, | feared not the threat of any church officer 
or member to ‘‘decrease his subscription to the salary.” 
Yet—well, here | landed on a homestead in Colorado 

with that tramp’s prophecy of poverty before me. 


Nip and Tuck Between Theology and Potato Culture 


But my hand was on the plow, literally, and there 
was nothing to do but to go forward. I bought an 
alluring book entitled ‘‘ Potatoes for Profit” and placed 
it in my library beside Cunningham’s “‘ Historical The- 
ology.” This is the handiest place for it, for when | 
am tired of the one | can take up the other. Both of 
the authors, | am bound to say, have given me plenty 
of hard digging. It is nip and tuck between them in 
this regard, but for practical pabulum the potato man 
is a little ahead. 

For the benefit of any of my aged brethern (not too 
aged—say fifty or so) who may be tired of precarious 
existence as book agents or insurance solicitors, and to 
suggest a way of escape to any clerk, teacher, book- 
keeper, cashier, stenographer or other mere. male toiler 
who has been crowded to the wall by ‘‘woman’s in- 
vasion,’”’ | will set down just what a man without ref- 
erence to age, race, color or previous condition of ser- 
vitude may do on homestead land in the State of per- 
petual sunshine. Of course, if you are so constituted 
that city life is the only life for you; if, as a New 
Yorker once said to me, ‘‘you love the very mud of the 
streets,” or if, as a clergyman, the breath of your nos- 
trils is to argue learnedly in your church councils on 
predestination or infant salvation or falling from grace, 
the simple life | am to describe will have no attractions 
for you. If you are able to purchase improved land— 
an eighty in Illinois, an orange 
grove in California, a peach 
orchard in the valley of the Gun- 7 
nison or an abandoned farm in bi st 
New England—this may be the 
thing to do. But if you possess 
but slender means or practically 
none at all (the walking is good 
from the East), and for health 
considerations or any other reason 
you wish to come to the “‘ play- 
ground of the nation” and grow 
up with the sagebrush, | will 
relate my experience to you in 
the hope that it may be helpful. 
For well | know, from letters of 
inquiry sent to me and from less 
direct sources, that many deadline 
fellows on whose heads _ the 
almond tree has begun to spread 
its blossoms would be far hap- 
pier if they were to follow the 
sensible trend of modern taste 
and get back to the soil. 

Something more than five years 
ago, then, we found ourselves 
with an invalid son, two de- 
pendent daughters, a sizable bit 
of worry and about twelve hun- 
dred dollars in available cash. 
My wife had often said that 
never, never would she go on a 
farm'to live, just as in the days 
of blushing maidenhood she had 
asseverated that she never would 
matry a minister though every 
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Who Put His Hand to the Plow 
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hair of his head was hung with a diamond—which 
made it morally certain that both of these contingencies 
would fall to her lot—this is to say, minus the dia- 
monds. In the crisis gripping us she was the first to 
suggest a homestead. Accordingly, after looking 
around carefully, we decided on one hundred and sixty 
acres in one of the beautiful parks of the mountains of 
Colorado. For this we paid Uncle Sam sixteen dollars 
as initial payment and the final payments will amount 
to fourteen dollars more. We can prove up now at 
any time, the proof consisting in assuring the govern- 
ment commissioners, through competent witnesses, that 
we have resided continuously for five years on the land 
and have shown an intention to make it our home. 
The homesteader is allowed absences of not longer than 
six months at a time; he is also allowed six months 
from the date of his entering the land to actually move 
upon it. But the days of the old too-easy frauds on 
the Government in grasping land under pretense of 
homesteading it are over. 

We purchased one team of large young unbroken 
mares—I have always been Arminian in my love of 
horses though Calvinistic in doctrine—a wagon and a 
few necessary farming implements. This represented an 
outlay of some five hundred dollars more. We acquired 
—strictly by legitimate purchase—a dozen hens and a 
chanticleer to waken us betimes in the morning. Of 
course, we bought a cow. . She cost us forty dollars and 
several moments a day of heroic but educational self- 
restraint. Her former owners, with a poetic insight—or 
perhaps it was a burst of primal truthfulness—had 
named her ‘‘ Tiny,” and this we guilelessly supposed 
was meant to describe .her size, which it did; but it 
also measured to a jot the amount of milk she gave. 
However, if you could have heard the joyous, won- 
dering tones of my wife, when, having skimmed a large 
pitcher of real country cream, she would cry: ‘“‘Just 
look! And to think this doesn’t cost us anything!” 
you would understand our patience in the strenuous 
task of milking. 


We applied Matthew Arnold’s theory of ‘‘ sweetness 





One hundred hens bring us in an average of a dollar a 
day for egys alone, and this takes care of our grocery bill 
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and light” to the training of our mares, but, at 
length, we were compelled to resort to a log- 
chain and a telegraph pole for assistance. How- 
ever, without the lash and with no undue 
severity, they were subdued and are now family 
pets. After the time-honored example of the 
pioneer, we went to the hills for logs, an abund- 
ance of which Uncle Sam allows us to appropri- 
ate for building, fencing and fires, and there- 
with my son and I constructed a cabin—a model 
of rectangular architecture, and steadfast, for in, 
our innocence we took green logs and spiked 
them together with “thirties,” when dried tim- 
bers properly notched at the corners would have 
done as well or better. However, |, who had 
scarcely ever driven a nail in my life—except that 
‘* nail that is driven in a sure place ”—was more 
than proud of our effort, though when the cow- 
boys and cowgirls came for an all-night house- 
warming, which is the neighborly custom out this 
way, | really thought they would dance the 
structure down. 

We are on sage-brush land. Now, it must be 
confessed that of all dreary sights, a plain of 
sage-brush is about the dreariest. A distant 
acquaintance with it—say from the window of a Pull- 
man—is all that the average man cares to cultivate. 
Closer touch only induces the thoughtful to believe 
that when first the soil was caused to bring forth thorns 
and briers as a curse, the Father of all Blasphemies 
planted sage-brush to win children to his temper and 
language. And his Satanic Majesty has planted it 
thickest on the mountain heights that are nearest to 
heaven and furthest away from his hot abode, in the 
fear, apparently, that some poor wretch would get so 
far above things earthly as to escape the bitter tempta- 
tion to ‘‘ curse God and die.” Yet sage-brush, neither 
brittle nor juicy, but just preverse and tangling and 
tripping and stringy, covers the finest sandy loam soil 
in all the country, and the taller the brush the better 
the land. The only ae thing about sage-brush is 
that it makes a glorious fire. You hitch four horses 
to a grubber; you drive, and your son or some hired 
man for whose back you have less thoughtful care, 
handles the lever; the grubber works after the tumble- 
over fashion of old-fashioned hayrakes; you go over 
from two to five acres a day, according to the tough- 
ness of the sinews in the back of the man at the lever; 
your sage-brush is in windrows at nightfall; you pitch- 
fork it into piles; you apply a match and then!—there 
is nothing like the blaze of it, the glory of it, the 
crackling sweep of it. 


The Colorado Potato Has a Reputation 


Then you plow and harrow and plant potatoes. 
Every one has heard of the famous Colorado potato. 
It isa thing of beauty and a joy. We in the moun- 
tains meet with its two great enemies—drought and 
frost. To combat the one, we build dams to hold the 
early rains in reservoirs or dig wells and pump with 
gasoline engines, or we join with other men and run a 
ditch down from the higher waters of the river. In our 
own case we are compelled to use a well and such 
dams as we can build.. There are gulches and gullies 
in the mountains behind our ranch, as behind most of 
the sage-brush land, and across the narrow places of 
these we scrape dirt until a dam 
is formed sufficient to hold hun- 
dreds or even thousands of gal- 
a al lons of water. From these reser- 
way voirs we irrigate. From year to 

year we have enlarged our reser- 

voirs until now we have water 
enough for twenty acres or more. 

On the rest of our land we pursue 

‘*dry farming.” 

The first year we raised eight 
hundred pounds of potatoes from 
two hundred pounds of seed. 
This was a small gain, for we had 
little water. Last year, with 
water, we harvested fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of potatoes from 
one acre, all of which, after re- 

. serving what we needed for our- 
selves, we sold for two dollars 

a hundred pounds. This is the 

average price in the mountains. 

in combating the frost, which 

President Roosevelt confesses 

made such havoc with his pota- 

toes on his ranch, we plant not 
earlier than the middle of May, 
using acclimated and rapidly 
growing seed, and harvest in 

August and early September. 

This perhaps does not permit our 

potatoes to gain as large size as 

longer growth would ensure, and 
we must take care to dry them 
thoroughly before covering for 
the winter, but it is quite safe to 
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One may count on seven to nine pigs to each 
ther, and about Christmas he can sell ata 
net profit of ten dollars, at least, for each porker 


) ordinary seasons even our mountain country 

e, where sufficient irrigation is possible, from 
twenty thousand pounds of tubers to the acre. 

potatoes were not and are not our whole depend- 

[he first year we planted two acres of hulless 

d this grows excellently without water. 

acre one may expect thirty to forty bushels, at 

i we secured fully this amount. We fed the 

our chickens and horses and cow. We 

in acre of rye which we cut in the milk for 

rye needs no irrigation. We dug a well, 

1 good supply of sweet water at a depth of 

feet, and from this watered a garden that 

| us lavishly with all we needed in the way of 

| storage vegetables. My son and I did all the 

» that we had assistance in finishing the house. 

il income that first year was small. We did 

t it to and it did not meet our expenses, but 

nade a beginning. 


Every Drop of Water Is Precious 


year to year we have cleared more land, being 
, however, to remember Mr. J. J. Hill’s advice: 
rge farms, but a larger use of the hoe.” We 


t trying to cover great territory but to make what 


ultivate clean and as fruitful as possible. In 
of all prophecy of disaster, we have planted 
urd and our trees are doing well—apple, pear, 
herry and crab. We have but a small orchard 
nly about fifty trees, but we believe in the 
ance of the saints. Having more water, though 


bundance, we are planting from six to ten acres 
} 


s, three or four acres of wheat 


e alfalfa seed we can afford 
We have a saying out this 
lis effect: 


drops of water on little 


rrains of sand 
1 mighty difference in the 
eld of land.” 


quence we are using all the 
ps we can gather and year 
re gathering mote. All 
have just mentioned 
irrigation. 
of our neighbors, who also 
steaders, have not pursued 
cy to put all their time on 
vn ranches; they have gone 
work for other people in the 
ind have received from 
to fifty dollars a month in 
They have used this money 
support of their families and 
roving their ranches, on 
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mer. I mention this as a~ 
ty tor any who may need 
this If one has money 
to pay living expenses for 

r two, | am quite sure it 


is better for him to give his whole time to his 
own land; he will win out sooner and more 
surely in this way. 

Most of the land in Colorado that is subject 
to homestead entry is at present occupied by 
cattle-raisers as free pasture. Their great herds 
roam all summer and as we have no herd-law 
it is necessary for settlers to fence their lands. 
The first year we were content to fence only 
about ten acres. We used barbed wire and 
posts, but it is possible for homesteaders to 
protect their crops without going to this ex- 
pense. There is an abundance of. poles on the 
mountains; there are thrifty clumps of aspens 
on the foothills. One has but to go and help 
himself. He may set posts and nail poles to 
them, or he may make bucks—after the simple 
fashion of the saw-bucks of our boyhood—and 
either nail or wire his poles to these. And 
speaking of wire reminds me of an important 
suggestion that should be made to prospective 
settlers: never pass by a bit of baling-wire 
however rusted and twisted it may be! You 
will need every scrap at some time. No one 
out this way thinks of going to town or even 
to a distant part of his ranch without taking 
along a coil of wire. With it he mends harness, 
single-trees, plows, gates, harrows—every- 
thing. Our blacksmiths have a saying that 
runs thus: ‘*We make no charge for repairs 
but you must pay us for the time it takes to 
cut the wires you have used for makeshifts.”’ 

For ourselves, we have not gone into the 
cattle business. To begin with, the conditions 
are no longer as they were. The range is nar- 
rowing year by year as settlers take up the 
public lands; a higher type of cattle is now 
demanded by packers than formerly satisfied 
them —range-fed steers are at a discount. 
Moreover, the branding and dehorning and 
riding the ranges in snow and rain are tasks 
uncongenial to us. Consequently, we are leav- 
ing the cattle industry to others; indeed, many 
of the older and wiser men are going out of it 
or are adopting the policy of cutting down 
their herds and doing more feeding at home. 

We have gone in and are going in more and more for 
three pursuits: the raising of chickens, Berkshires and 
Belgian colts. 


Chickens Gratefully Repay All Small Attentions 


Almost anyone can breed chickens, and while one 
must not believe more than half the things one reads 
in poultry advertisements, one may make more or less 
rapid progress in the industry. Particularly for men 
and women of a professional training or a literary bias, 
the work is attractive and remunerative. We began, 
as | have said, with a dozen hens. We have now more 
than. one hundred. In this altitude chicken raising 
has peculiar difficulties, but we receive a good price for 
every egg that we can get to market—twenty-five 
cents is the minimum and often we receive forty. A 
Denver paper remarks: ‘‘ The man with sixty hens is 
a millionaire this year.” The statement is hardly more 
than the ordinary Western exaggeration. Our hundred 
hens bring us in an average of a dollar a day for eggs 
alone, and this takes care of our grocery bill. And 
then to me there is the delight that Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich so. beautifully describes as having come to him 
when he, tired of writing, was wont to go out to his 
chickens; for they are very companionable, these 
feathered friends, and | do not know of any small 
creatures that more gratefully repay one for the amount 
of thought and care given them. We can raise all that 
hens need—wheat, barley, oats, alfalfa, cabbages, 
turnips and the like; for the rest, keep them clean and 
warm and safe from coyotes and the returns are satis- 
factory, if not miraculous. 





For pasiurage we have scores of square miles of hill and mountain 
and forest—all public lands and some of it Forest Reserve lands 


Success Magazine 


We have also taken up the plump and sedate Berk- 
shire. He does not need to be branded, dehorned or 
herded, though to be sure he has troubles of his own. 
We have a way of raising him out here that beats the 


world. An acre of alfalfa three years old, and there- 


after indefinitely, will pasture from ten to twenty 
porkers a year, and half an acre of field peas will 
fatten the same number for market. Both of these 
grow luxuriantly here. And pigs are not subject to the 
diseases that afflict them in some other parts of the 
country. The only thing we have to look out for is a 
malady that comes from the playful fashion of young 
porkers of nipping each other and this can be prevented 
by turning tables on them and nipping off their miik 
teeth or by keeping the litters separate fora time. In 
the winter we turn the brood sows into the stackyard 
where they have the freedom of alfalfa hay, and all we 
need to do is to keep a water hole open for them. The 
sows farrow in the spring. One may count on seven 
to nine pigs to each mother and about Christmas he 
can sell at a net profit of ten dollars, at least, for each 
porker. This is easy and quick money and with alfalfa 
and field peas there is. less risk of loss than with any- 
thing we have tried. 

As to the Belgian colts—here we come back to my 
Arminian love of horses—we started in with the team 
of mares already mentioned. They are Clydesdales,— 
long, slow, Scotch in origin and canny in gravity. 
Being twelve-hundred pounders we could not use them 
to advantage as saddlers, and as no one can live 
respectably in Colorado without a saddle horse, we 
looked around us for suitable material. We had had 
some little experience with bronchos and were not 
terrified either by the name or the article. Moreover, 
we were anxious to try out our theories of ‘‘ sweetness 
and light” plus log-chains and telegraph poles on the 
genuine article, and consequently, when a woman 
informed us that she owned a bunch of colts and a 
bevy of calves, all of which were branded ‘‘X bar” 
and were rustling somewhere in the mountains and 
were for sale unsight and unseen for a certain small 
sum, we eagerly took the bait. We were to corral the 
lot if we could, make saddlers out of the colts and 
work horses and increase our dairy out of the calves. 
My son and | turned cowboys. We rounded in one 
fierce black stallion, a living example of total depravity; 
one old sorrel mare with.a twisted leg, a roan gelding 
that had seen swifter days, and a bunch of the snortiest 
colts | ever held a claim to. Our cattle proved to be a 
promiscuous circus of nondescripts, wild as deer but 
fine for beef, as we made haste to demonstrate. Only 
one of the lot did we venture to rope and milk, and 
she became a treasure in the dairy stall. 


The Homesteader Tries His Skill at  Broncho 
Busting 


As for the colts, we were in it for ‘‘ busters.”” The 
first colt we tackled we named ‘‘Graycloud” and 
it was an inspiration, for the moment we had him 
roped and saddled and my son was on his back he 
exhibited a decided buoyancy. He was a ‘‘ sun-fisher” 
indeed. The second colt we named ‘‘ Star” because of 
a beautiful white spot in his forehead and he was even 
more aspiring, as was only fitting in view of his name. 
| made shift to mount him and—let the veil be drawn! 
But sweetness and light, etc.—especially the etc.—won 
the day, and we sold the team for eighty dollars, which, 
by the way, is about the price a homesteader will need 
to pay for a fair team of the sort. After all, the much- 
abused broncho is amenable to kindness, and if care- 
fully handled, will plow and pull for every pound there 
isin him. The black stallion and one of his colts are 
now our general utility team and we really couldn’t 
keep house without them. 

But it is of our Belgians we are particularly proud. 
Believing that it costs no more to feed a good horse 
than a poor one, we have aimed and are still aiming at 
the developing of large draught horses. We have 
made only a beginning with our 
colts—our little stock has grown 
to twenty head—but we find them 
a profitable investment although 
the returns are slower than is the 
case with our other specialties. 

To sum up then: the profes- 
sional man with a thousand dollars 
or so can win out on a homestead, 
if he is content to go slowly at 
first and feel his way as he goes. 
He can have as many of the pleas- 
ures of life as the average city- 
dweller. We have the magazines, 
the papers, a telephone, daily mails 
and a town at nine miles distance. 

We can hunt and fish if we 
choose, for this is a great country 
for game. In the morning we can 
read Cunningham or write our im- 
mortal treatise on Esoteric Theol- 
ogy and in the afternoon we can 
hie forth to hoe in the fields. At 
night we lie down to rest, full of 
thanks to the Giver of all good, full 
of joy in family peace and content, 
worried by nothing, in fear of no 
one and subject to none, for our 
waters shall not fail and our potato 
is sure. 
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X JHATEVER the soul is taught to 
expect, that it will build.” 

Our heart longings, our soul 

aspirations, are something more 

than mere vaporings of the imagination. 

They are prophecies, they are couriers, fore- 

runners of things which might become reali- 

ties. They are measures of our possibili- 

ties. They indicate the height of our aim, 
the range of our efficiency. 

The sculptor knows that his ideal is not a 
mere fantasy of his imagination, but that it 
is a prophecy, a foreshadowing which will carve itself in “ marble real.” 

When we begin to desire a thing, to yearn for it with all our hearts, 
we begin to establish relationship with it in proportion to the strength 
and persistency of our longing and intelligent effort to realize it. 

The trouble with us is that we live too much in the material side of 
life, and not enough in the ideal. We should learn to live mentally in 
the ideal which we wish to make real. If we wish to keep young, for 
example, we should live in the mental state of youth ; to be beautiful, we 
should live in a mental state of beauty. 

The advantage of living in the ideal is that all imperfections; physical, 
mental and moral, are eliminated. We can not see old age because o!d 
age is incompleteness, decrepitude, and these qualities car not exist in 
the ideal. 

In the ideal, everything is youthful and beautiful; there is no sug- 
gestion of decay, of ugliness. The habit of living in the ideal, therefore, 
helps us wonderfully because it gives a perpetual pattern of the perfec- 
tion for which we are striving. Living much in the ideal increases hope 
and faith in our ultimate perfection and divinity, because in our vision 
we see glimpses of the reality which we instinctively feel must sometime, 
somewhere be ours. The ideal is not a mere 
fantasy of the imagination; it is a foretelling 
of what should come true. 


Divini 
of Dosiro 


by Orison Swott Marden 


- N° joy for which thy hungering soul has panted, 


535 


What we try persistently to express, we 
tend to achieve even though it may not seem 
likely nor even possible. If we always try 
to express the ideal, the thing we would like 
to come true in our lives, whether it be robust 
health, a noble character or a superb career, 
if we vizualize it as vividly as possible and 
try with all our might to realize it, it is much 
more likely to come to us than if we do not. 

Many people allow their desires and their 
longings to fade out. They do not realize 
that this very intensity and persistency of 
desire increases the power to realize their dreams. The constant effort 
to keep the desire alive, to intensify it, increases the capacity to realize 
the vision. 

We are constantly ‘ncreasing or decreasing our efficiency by the qual- 
ity and character of our thoughts, emotions and ideals. If we could 
always hold the ideal of wholeness, think of ourselves as perfect beings, 
even as He is perfect, any tendency to disease anywhere would be neu- 
tralized by this restorative healing force. 

Think and say only that which you wish to become true. People 
who are always excusing themselves; constantly saying that they are 
tired, used up, played out, “all in;”’ that they are all out of kilter 
somewhere; that they are always unfortunate, unlucky; that fate seems 
to be against them; that they are poor and always expect to be; that 
they have worked hard and tried to get ahead, but could not, little 
realize that they are etching these black pictures—enemies of their 
peace, happiness and success, the very things which they ought to wipe 
out of their minds forever—deeper and deeper into their consciousness, 
and are making it all the more certain that they will be realized in their 
lives. Never for an instant admit that you are sick, weak or ill unless 
you wish to experience these conditions, for 
the very thinking of them helps them to get a 


The habit of thinking and asserting things 
as we would like to have them, or as they 
ought to be, and of believing in and asserting 
our wholeness or completeness; believing that 
we can not lack any good thing because we are 
one with the All Good, supplies the pattern 
which the life-process within us will reproduce 
in the life. Keep constantly in your mind the 
ideal of the man or women you would like to 


No hope it cherishes through waiting years, 
But, if thou dost deserve it, shall be granted ; 
For with each passionate wish the blessing nears. 


The thing thou cravest so waits in the distance, 
Wrapt in the silences unseen and dumb— 
Essential to thy soul and thy existence, 
Live worthy of it, call, and it shall come.” 


stronger hold upon you. We are all the prod- 
ucts of our own thoughts. Whatever we con- 
centrate upon, that we are. The daily habit 
of picturing oneself as a superb man sent to 
earth with a divine mission and an assurance 
of the ability and opportunity to deliver it 
superbly, gives to a man a marvelous confi- 
dence, an uplifting power and perpetual en- 
couragement. 


become. Hold the ideal of your efficiency 

and wholeness, and instantly strangle every disease image or sug- 
gestion of inferiority. Never allow yourself to dwell upon your 
weaknesses, deficiencies, failures. Holding firmly the ideal and struggling 
vigorously to attain it will help you to realize it. 

There is a tremendous power in the habit of expectancy, the con- 
viction that we shall realize our ambition; that our dreams shall come 
true. There is no uplifting habit like that of carrying an expectant, 
hopeful attitude, of expecting that our heart yearnings will be matched 
with realities; that things are going to turn out well andnot ill; that 
we are going to succeed; that no matter what may or may not happen 
We are going to be happy. 

There is nothing else so helpful as the carrying of this optimistic, 
expectant attitude—the attitude which always looks for and expects the 
best, the highest, the happiest—and never allowing oneself to get into 
the pessimistic, discouraged mood. 

Believe with all your heart that you will do what you were made to do. 
Never for an instant harbor a doubt of this. Drive it out of your mind 
if it seeks entrance. Entertain only the friend thoughts or ideals of the 
thing you are bound to achieve. Reject all thought enemies, all 
discouraging moods—everything which would even suggest failure or 
unhappiness. 

It does not matter what you are trying to do or to be, always assume 
an expectant, hopeful, optimistic attitude regarding it. You will be sur- 
prised to see how you will grow in all your faculties, and how you will 
improve generally. 

When the mind has once formed the habit of holding hopeful, cheer- 
ful, optimistic, happy, prosperous pictures, it will not be easy to form 
the opposite habit. If our children could only acquire this one habit, it 
would very quickly revolutionize our civilization and advance our life 
standards immeasurably. A mind so trained would always be ina 
condition to exercise its maximum power and overcome inharmony, un- 
kindness and the hundred and one enemies of our peace, comfort, effi- 
ciency and success. 

The very habit of expecting that the future is full of good things for 
you, that you are going to be prosperous and happy, that you are going 
to have a fine family, a beautiful home, and are going to stand for some- 
thing, is the best kind of capital with which to start life. 


If you wish to improve yourself in any par- 

ticular, visualize the quality as vividly and as 

tenaciously as possible and hold a superior ideal along the line of your 

ambition. Keep this persistently in the mind until you feel its uplift, 

its realization in your life. Gradually the weak, imperfect man, which 

mistakes, sins and vicious living have made, will be replaced by the ideal 
man; your other, better God-self. 

Every life follows its ideal; is colored by it; takes on its character; 
becomes like it. You can always read a man’s character if you know 
his ideal, for this always dominates his life. 

Our ideals are great character molders and have a tremendous shap- 
ing influence. Our heart’s habitual desire soon shows itself in the 
face; outpictures itself in the life. We can not long keep from the face 
that which habitually lives in our minds. 

We develop the quality of the thought, emotion, ideal or ambition 
which takes the strongest hold upon us. Therefore, you should let every- 
thing in you point toward superiority. Let there be an upward trend in 
your thoughts. Resolve that you will never have anything to do with 
inferiority in your thoughts or your actions; that whatever you do shall 
bear the stamp of superiority, of excellence. 

The intensity, the vigor, the persistency of our desires and longings 
will have everything to do with our realization of them. 

It does not matter how improbable or how far away this realization 
may seem, or how dark the prospects may be, if we visualize them as 
best we can, as vividly as possible, hold to them tenaciously and vigor- 
ously struggle to attain them, they will gradually become actualized, 
realized in the life. But a desire, a longing, a yearning abandoned or 
held indifferently will vanish without realization. 

Human life is so constructed that we live largely upon hope; the 
faith that runs ahead and sees what the physical eye can not see. 

What we believe is coming to us is a tremendous creative motive, 
The dream of home, of prosperity, the expectancy of being a person of 
influence, of standing for something, of carrying weight in our community, 
—all these things are powerful motives. 

Your whole thought current must be set in the direction of your life purpose. 
The great miracles of civilization are wrought by thought concentration. 
Live in the very soul of expectation of better things, in the conviction 
that something large, grand, and beautiful will await you if your efforts 

[Continued on page 545] 








‘Chalmers “30” Touring 
Car, $1500 

115 inch wheel base, 34 inch wheels. 

Carries five in perfect comfort under all 

conditions. Tonneau has been lengthened 

and made wider on front line of rear seat. 





Chalmers “Coupé,” $2400 


Built on ‘*30" Chassis, seats for three, extra 
seat facing driver. This price includes com- 
plete equipment. These bodies are of the 
finest materials and handsomely finished. 








Chalmers Limousine, $3000 
Built on “30° Chassis. Landaulet at 
same price. Both have inside seats for five, 
facing forward. This price includes com- 
plete equipment. 





Announcementpf 


N announcing the Chalmers models for 1911, the most noteworthy 
| fact is that in all vital features they remain the same as the cars 
that have created world’s records for efficiency, endurance, and 
speed—sueh as winning the Indiana and Massapequa trophies— 
blazing the way from Denver to Mexico City and mapping the path for 
the Glidden Tour of 1910. Trade papers last year gave the Chalmers 
the title of “* Champion Cars.” 

The best evidence of Chalmers merit, however, is not the trophies 
won in tests of all kinds, but thousands of satisfied users, the majority 
of whom have the means to purchase cars of any kind. 

The people who buy Chalmers cars are those who know how to 
judge motor car values regardless of prices and advertising claims. 

Many of the Chalmers buyers are of the class to whom money does 
not have to be an object. People who can pay any prices constantly 
show their preference for the medium priced Chalmers. 

Look over the list of automobile buyers in your own community and 
see if these statements are not true. Talk to some of the Chalmers 
owners; their enthusiasm will prove our claims. 

In general, the greatest improvement on the 1911 Chalmers consist$ 
in refinement of detail, like the artist’s final touch to the masterpiece. 
Lines have been beautified in body and fender, so that—viewed from any 
angle—no car, whether it costs $5,000 or more, affords more eye-delight 
than the Chalmers. 

On luxury-priced cars, the purchaser naturally expects not only the high- 
est standard of workmanship, but the most costly materials, whether uphol- 
stery, trimmings or paint. Never before has it been possible to duplicate 
this excellence in a moderate priced car—for example, the Chalmers 
“30” receives sixteen coats of paint, requiring five weeks to finish it. 

In detail—the curves just back of the tonneau doors have been 
straightened out, making the low, rakish, straight-lined bodies which 
every maker strives so hard to obtain. The seats have been lowered, 
adding materially to the riding comfort. 

The tonneaus of both “ 30” and “ Forty” have been made longer and 
wider. The fenders have been changed slightly, adding to the graceful 
appearance of the car and at the same time affording greater protection 
from water and mud. 


Chalmers “ Forty ” 
Torpedo Body 


122 inch wheel base. 
36 inch wheels. 
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Chalmers “ Forty” Touring 
Car, $2750 
j Including Bosch magneto, gas lamps and 
t } O e S Fg 2 tr pg 122 inch wheel base, 
magus iaa 


The angle of the steering post has been changed slightly so as to allow 
more space between steering wheel and driving seat. 

The brackets supporting the running boards are fastened inside the 
frame, making the exterior of the car appear perfectly smooth. 

Note the wide, beautiful doors. Hinges and door locks are furnished 
by a famous lock manufacturer; no better can be bought. 

On the “ 30” the dash, heel boards, and the door strips are of black 
walnut, on the “Forty” Circassian walnut. All handles, mouldings, 
levers, etc., are shapely and massive. 

The battery box has been placcd under the rear seat and a tool box 
big enough to hold a pump placed on the left running board, a change 
that every driver will praise. 
~ Both the « 30” and “ Forty’ 
although small refinements of detail and workmanship insure that they 





motors remain unchanged in principle 


will be even smoother running and quieter than ever before, without sac- 
rifice of power which is too often the case in so-called “silent” cars. 
New style carburetors are used on both motors and their economy and 
uniformity of operation under all conditions will surprise every buyer. 





On the “ 30” we furnish a Bosch magneto, big new-style gas lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite tank and a special Chalmers top—all for $200 additional. Chalmers “ Forty” 


These tops, of special Mohair or Pantasote, are made in our own Roadster, $275 


shops and designed to fit and look best on Chalmers cars. They are Pike to dedes Bonk we bo wee 


equal in quality to tops furnished on the highest priced cars. Spee Pr We also make a “30” 
er . 





As in former years, the Chalmers principle is not to make as many 
cars as possible, but to make them as good as possible. Chalmers cars 
are built on a quality, not a quantity basis. We regret that we could 
not furnish cars of the 1910 models for all who wanted them. We fear 
that some may have been offended at being told they could not get the 
cars they wanted: It is sometimes harder to tell a man he can’t have a 
thing than to show him why he ought to have it. 

We would like to take care of everyone who wants a Chalmers car, 
and yet it is not our ambition to build cars in very large quantities; 
hence we would advise you to place your order early. 

Demonstrating cars are being sent to our dealers all over the country 
this month. Deliveries to customers begin August first. 








Write for the new catalog AO and name of the nearest dealer. 


Price, $3000, including 
Bosch magneto 
Gas lamps, Prest-O-Lite Tank and five 


demountable rims. 





Chalmers “30” 
Pony Tonneau, $1600 
115 inch wheel base, 34 inch wheels. 


ars #tor Company, 
Delft, Mich. 
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EXEL whirled about for Berloff. For 
the minute of his struggle with the 
governor, Borodin and Razoff had 


Conclusion—THE GODDESS OF VENGEANCE 





nanaged to hold the prince, but the 
handicap of manacles and anklets was 
ind the instant the governor fell the 
)ke from their grasp. So when Drexel 
t was to find himself looking at the 
pistol, and behind that the cold 

E fF. 
you great thanks, Captain Laroque, 
ng the governor as a spectator,” he 
s agleam with triumph. ‘That 
to admit the fact of our acquaint- 
to enjoy this little reunion openly. 
F s no danger”—he smiled about on 
nalign pleasantry-—‘‘ when all the 
vitnesses will soon be as insensible as 
the governor there, only perma- 


ine 


W is she was, Sonya went a shade paler. 
forward with short, clanking steps. 
su mean, Prince Berloff, that you 

uting not only us Russians, but Mr. 

Drex well?” 

s duty, my dear cousin” —he bowed 
to however unpleasant.” 
S ild have spoken in Drexel’s behalf, 
but topped her. ‘‘Il would not plead to 
your life, for | know it would be use- 
just as vain to plead for mine.” 
ed to Berloff. ‘*We want none of 
s raillery. You have won. Go on 


W purpose de 








and last of all the prince, troubled no more 
with dreams of empire. 








Three minutes later the prison van, with 
prisoners and guards inside it and Drexel driv- 
ing at its tail, moved with official staidness 
through the arched gateway of the fortress, 
out into the vast black silence of the winter 
night. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


A\N Hour would likely pass—with God’s grace 

more—ere the tenants of the dark room 
would be discovered and St. Petersburg’s ten 
thousand police and spies be unloosed upon 
the chase. By the hour’s end they must all 
be safe in hiding, or stand in danger of wear- 
ing the Czar’s necktie. 

Drexel had still urgent need of his wits. 
But as the grim shape of the fortress withdrew 
into the rearward gloom, the breaking strain of 
the last half-hour began to relax and he began 
to feel the reaction of the two nights he had 
not slept, and of the two nights and a day 
that he had been stretched upon the rack of 
an almost superhuman suspense. Moreover, 
the gash from the governor’s knife, mere flesh- 
wound though it was, had bled profusely in 
the office, and now in the sleigh he could feel 
the warm blood creeping down his back and 
chest. He was dizzy, and he felt himself 
grow weaker, yet he dared not call any one 
from the van to bear him company, for the 
minutes were too precious to use a single one 








1 command. But remember that the 
e matter is yours, not mine.” He 
to the desk and stood beside the bell. 
fore | call in those outsiders, the guards, let 
our farewell among ourselves.” 
turned to The White One, who sat three or four 
behind him, her manacled hands upon her 


th 


k So you are the famous White One. I am 
glad et you, madame, and I beg to assure you that 
th ting with The White One will be all the more 
n to me since it took place on what after- 
W proved the last day of her remarkable life.” 

t high, pale face returned his mocking courtesy 
W ize of blazing hatred. 


will not always withhold its hands from 

y said. ‘This is the hour of your triumph, 
t hour may not be for long!” 

lon my saying it, madame,” returned he, ‘‘ but 

ir the end should cherish kindlier thoughts.” 

his air of free and easy mastery he was keep- 

g eye on the others to check any outward move. 

But this helpless invalid needed no watching, and he 

1 his back upon her and gazed at Sonya and 


\s for you, my dear cousins, it would be hypocricy 
r heir to make pretense of grief. So what more 
iy than ‘I thank you.’” 
g the belli!” returned Sonya. 
e moment | must, for see, the governor is re- 
z to life to intrude upon our pleasant function.” 
le turned to Drexel. ‘‘So I make haste, my dear 
co never-to-be, to wish that your taking-off may 
gentle as falling asleep, and that your waking 
imong the angels !” 
| kept contemptuous silence. 
prince flashed upon them all a look of mocking, 
int triumph—a figure electric with power, cold- 
ly handsome—a model of puissant, high-bred 
fit for the emulation of the first gentleman of 


> 


i now before the guards come in | will say 
g y to you all”—he bowed around—‘‘and may 
’ irney be pleasant !” 
raised his hand for the stroke upon the bell, and 
| it aloft in fiendish pleasure of prolonging their 
pense; and for a moment he stood there poised in 
his triumph. They stared at him, waiting breathlessly 
the fatal hand to fall. 
en their eyes widened, their lips parted, and in 
tt | awe they stared beyond to the wheeled chair 
back, where sat the unteared invalid. For some- 
thing strange was happening with The White One. 
That snow-haired figure was slowly uprearing itself, 


whom none here had ever seen upon her feet before. 

She was of commanding height. In her thin face 
tl blazed a stern fire; and this portentous look, her 
loose white hair, her priestess stature, the flowing robe 
in which they had garbed her, made her a figure of 


Drexel found himself looking at the barrel of a pistol 


preternatural majesty. She moved three silent paces 
to the prince’s back, above whom she towered, and 
there she paused. 

The prince was bowing in mockery and saying, 
with his sardonic smile, ‘‘And now, once more, 
good-by !” 

He never knew the reflex meaning of his words. 
The tall figure at his back raised her thin arms on 
high, pressing together the heavy manacles that bound 
her wrists. And then, her physician’s eye fixed on a 
vital spot, all her strength summoned up in this one 
effort, she swung that improvised sledge downward 
upon his head. 

He fell without a word, his sneering good-by still 
warm upon his lips. 

She gazed down at his lifeless body, in her blazing, 
majestic wrath looking the very high-priestess of ven- 
geance. She said never a word. For a moment she 
stood so, eyes flashing, breast heaving, erect in her 
magnificent frailty. Then she raised her eyes to the 
others and parted her lips as if to speak. But the fire 
faded frum her face—a tremor went through her old 
body—she wavered, and her figure bowed over and 
toppled to the floor. 

Her fall broke the awed spell which had bound them 
all. Sonya sprung to her side and turned her upon her 
back. A glance at that calm face was enough. But 
Sonya pressed her ear against where had beat The 
White One’s heart. 

“Dead !” she whispered. 

And so it was. The supreme excitation of her 
mighty wrath had for the moment conquered disease 
and lent strength to her withered limbs. She had 
made the effort her doctor had long foretold as fatal, 
had spent her little store of strength in one prodigal 
blow; and, her spasm of energy over, her heart had 
instantly exacted the penalty—and there she lay! 

But there was no time to exclaim upon the swift 
happenings of this one minute. A shuffling noise from 
behind them caused Drexel to turn quickly. The gov- 
ernor had risen upon one knee and was stretching outa 
hand toward the bell. At once Drexel was upon him, 
and a minute later he was securely bound and a gag 
was in his throat. 

The way was now clear for their escape; but to leave 
these bodies here for the next minute’s possible discov- 
ery might mean alarm and pursuit before they were out 
of the fortress gates. Opening into the office was a 
room in which was a store of manacles and such-like 
necessaries of the day’s work. In this Drexel laid with 
reverence the wasted body of The White One; it 
seemed hardly less than sacrilege to desert those war- 
tior ashes to the enemy, but there remained no other 
way. And in there he dragged her chair, and the 
bulky person of the governor, glowering impotently; 


of them in a transfer to the sleigh. 

He clenched his teeth and tried to hold fast 

to his slipping strength. But he grew more 
dizzy—more weak. His horse, noting the lack 
of incitement from behind, dropped into a lazy jog, and 
Drexel saw the van pull rapidly away. He had not 
the strength to mend the horse’s pace, nor the strength 
to call out, even had he dared. The gap widened; the 
van was lost in the darkness ahead; he felt his strength 
ebbing—ebbing. He made a supreme effort to hold on 
to consciousness; but suddenly blankness closed in 
upon him and he lurched sidewise from the low sleigh 
out upon the snow. 
His next sensation was some one shaking his shoul- 
der. He opened his eyes; it was still night; he was 
sitting on the snow, and at his back was a support 
which he realized was a man’s knee. 

‘* Awake yet ?” asked a voice. 

‘* Yes,” he said weakly. ‘* What time is it?” 

* Five.” 

He had lain there for an hour or more. 
Sonya and the others ? 

He started to rise, and the man put his hand beneath 
his shoulders and assisted him to his feet. Drexel 
now made out that his Good Samaritan wore the uni- 
form of a policeman, and he had a moment of poig- 
nant fear. 

‘*A drop too much, eh?” said the officer with heavy 
facetiousness. 

Drexel was more than content to have that remain 
the explanation of his state. He was still weak and 
there was an icy numbness through all his bones. He 
begged the use of the policeman’s arm for a little way, 
which was granted him; and after a few blocks of that 
support he felt sufficiently recovered to thank his oblig- 
ing crutch and venture on alone. 

At last he gained the house of Sabatoff. The Keeper 
of the Seals listened in amazement to his sketch of 
what had happened in the three hours since they had 
parted; and on learning of the governor’s knife he 
quickly bared Drexel’s shoulder and dressed the wound 
with no little skill. 

Whether the prisoners had escaped or had been re- 
captured, it was clear that Drexel could do no more and 
that it was time for him to consider his own safety. 
Sabatoff aided him to change into the clothes of a citi- - 
zen, and once more he set forth from the little house, 
Sabatoff promising to send news of the fugitives if any 
came to him. An hour later, having changed from 
sleigh to sleigh to hide his trail, he drove up to the 
Hotel Europe. A sense of personal relief descended 
upon him as he entered the hotel. He was once more 
Henry Drexel, American citizen. 

It was too early yet to see his uncle’s family, so he 
went to his room and stretched himself upon his bed. 
But weary as he was there was no sleep for him. Was 
Sonya now in safety—or had she been recaptured in 
the hour of escape, and was she now living again in 
her dungeon in Peter and Paul? 


Where were 
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This uncertainty throbbed through him with every 
pulse-beat. And there was no active measure he could 
take to learn the truth. . He could do nothing but wait; 
wait for good or evil news from Sabatoff, or wait till 
rumor or the papers brought him news that could be 
enly of disaster. 

His mind went back to that strange introduction to 
Sonya upon the Moscow train. Half his life seemed to 
have been lived since then—and yet this epoch included 
but a fortnight! She passed before him in the various 
aspects which the two weeks had shown him; as the 
shawled factory girl; as the princess, proud with the 
pride of a thousand years; as the ardent saver of her 
brother’s life; he saw her go calmly down the stairs of 
the house in Three Saints’ Court to give him a chance to 
escape; saw her in her dungeon, with calm and lofty 
mien prepared to mount the scaffold. And this rare 
figure, while the smoke had swirled and the flames had 
flared wildly around them, this rare figure had kissed 
his brow; had said she loved him! The remembrance 
of that moment swept him in dizzy awe to Heaven. 

But where was she now? 

He could stand this inactive ignorance no longer. 

He got into a suit of his own clothes and went down 
to the dining-room. Perhaps news might already be 
circulating there, for the Hotel Europe was a favorite 
resort of officialdom. With swift sight he picked out 
three officers whose breakfast of tea and sweet rolls was 
forgotten in excited converse. Masking any possible 
show of emotion behind the Paris Herald, he took the 
table adjoining them, his ears wide open. Sure 
enough, they were rehearsing last night’s events in 
Peter and Paul. It appeared that Governor Kavelin had 
been discovered and released at five o’clock, and all St. 
Petersburg was now beginning to reverberate with the 
affair. They had the whole story, even the awesome 
picture of the fall of Prince Berloff beneath the mana- 
cles of The White One, followed by her own swift 
death—for Colonel Kavelin had been far enough re- 
vived to be a witness to the double tragedy. 

It was all strange, they said—wonderfully, wonder- 
fully strange. And not the least strange of all was a 
later episode. There ‘had been a third condemned 
prisoner, the American correspondent, James Freeman. 
When the guards had come at four o’clock to lead him 
to his execution, he had protested that he was no 
revolutionist, but a spy, and his being there was 
but a spy’s stratagem, and that an order for his release 
was on the way and should have been there an hour 
gone. They had regarded the talk as the hysterical 
raving of one undone by fear, and had dragged him 
from his cell. When he had seen there was no hope, 
he had taken ona cynical courage. He had ordered 
the hangman to keep his greasy paws off him, and had, 
himself, with steady hands, settled the soaped cord 
about his neck, and with a nod and a sneering, ‘‘ Good 
morning, gentlemen,” had swung out of the world. 

And an hour later the order for his release had been 
found in the breast of the dead Berloff! 

While Drexel listened, his eyes fixed on his paper, 
there was a rustle beside him. He looked up. Into 
the empty chair across the table had slipped the 
Countess Kurovskaya. 

Her manner was smilingly composed. 
that she was pale, high-wrought, 
dark rings about her eyes. 

She leaned'forward. “| have come here—especially 
to try and see you,”’ she whispered with an effort. 

“weer 

‘You know—what | have been. From your point 
of view—and | do not blame you—it is your duty to 


But he saw 
and that there were 


expose me to the revolutionists. 
you that this is not necessary. ” 

He did not reply. 

‘*After what has happened—the last few days— 
last night—I can not be what | used to be any more. 
| wanted you to know that.” 

‘*l am glad, ” he whispered. 

‘*l am leaving Russia, after what has happened—1 
can’t stand it here—arid it will be safest. 1 think that 
is all. Except”—and she looked him straight in the 
eyes and her voice dropped to a barest breath—‘‘l be- 
lieve | know who this Captain Laroque is. 

“What he did was—was wonderful!” 
eyes looked a quick, subdued admiration. 
all. Good-bye.” 

She rose and was leaving him, but he followed her 
to the tapestried doorway. Here, very pale, she in- 
clined her head to him and was sweeping away— when 
suddenly he held out his hand. 

“‘Good-by,” he said. “And | hope—I hope—” 

‘*Thank you. Good-by. 

For an instant her hand pressed his with quivering 
intensity. Then she bowed again, and moved away. 

Drexel returned to his table and again set his ears 
open, but heard nothing more of consequence. 

He thought of his relatives above: of Alice, even 
now, perhaps, beginning excitedly to prepare for the 
wedding. He was rising to go upstairs and discharge 
his painful duty, when he saw that Prince Kuratoff had 
entered the room and was bearing in his direction. 
They exchanged a few words of commonplace, then 
they drew apart to a window and made a show of 
gazing out. 

The prince’s manner was rather cool, even casual, 
for the sake of those eyes that might be looking on, 
and in it was no slightest sign of the secret that lay be- 
tween them. But when he spoke, his low words vib- 
rated with eagerness. 

“‘Have you heard anything of the escaped prison- 
ers?” he asked. 

“Nothing. And you?” 

‘‘Nothing. Until certain gentlemen who honored 
me with their company last night left me this -morning 
I had supposed the execution had taken place.” 

Drexel replied in the same marked language. 
must have been surprised. ” 

The prince nodded. ‘‘I have no idea who this Cap- 
tain Laroque is” he went on, with a calm look into 
Drexel’s face; ‘and | have no wish to know, for it 
would be my official duty to hang him. But if, by 
any strange twist of circumstances, you should ever 
meet him, please inform him that he is the noblest man 
I ever heard of.” 

“*Should there be such a strange twist, | will,” 
Drexel. 

“He is, no doubt, already on his way out of Rus- 
sia,” the prince went on, ‘‘for he probably knows 
that of all concerned in last night’s affair he is the one 
most wanted by the Government—that a vast reward 
is being offered for his arrest, and that thousands of 
men are already searching for him. ” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Drexel. 

“But | dare say he will make good his escape. 
Should he, by chance, have any relatives of importance 
—bereaved relatives—in whose company he could go, 
he would be certain to escape suspicion.”” He bowed. 
“| wish you good morning, Mr. Drexel.” 

He started away, but with a quick motion Drexel 
caught his arm, for through the doorway had just enter- 
ed Pee Nadson and Colonel Kavelin. 

“Prince 


1 have come to tell 


Her dark 
“That. is 


“You 


said 


” he whispered, ‘‘see those two men who have 


just entered? | prefer not to meet them.” 
The prince looked. ‘‘ Excuse me,” he 
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said, ‘‘ Those are the men who can iden- 
tify Captain Laroque. I have some orders 
to give them.” 

Out of the tail of his eye Drexel saw 
the Military Governor accost the two 
officers with curt aloofness and lead them 
out. He waited a moment, then crossed 
to the door. The three were in conver- 
sation down a corridor, the backs of the 
two officers toward him. Drexel crossed 
to the stairway and swiftly mounted. 

Of a surety, St. Petersburg was no safe 
place for him! 

He went to his uncle’s apartment. 
Tables and chairs were heaped with wed- 
ding gifts, and wherever a spot was 
empty of presents it held a vase of flow- 
ers. The Howards had been up most of 
the night before, and his aunt and Alice 
were only rising, but his uncle joined him 
at once. Theold man greeted him heart- 
ily, and spoke for several minutes of the 
wedding now but a few hours off. 

‘And was your trip to Moscow a 
success ?” 

“1 hope events will prove that I have 
succeeded in every detail,” said Drexel. 

“Good. You'll tell me about it later. 
And I’ve been having success too.”” He 
half-closed his eyes and nodded his head. 
**1’ve had a dozen cipher cables from 
America while you’ve been gone. Great 








His uncle and his aunt were staring with blanched faces 


lf SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED SY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


news about that street-railway scheme!” 
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Before you build your house — 
before you get your plans — 
before you decide anything — 
send for and study our 120-page book 
“Concrete Houses and Cottages” 


There are two volumes, one showing small 
houses and one showing large houses. Each has 
over a hundred illustrations, with floor plans; 
all the houses shown are built of concrete in 
some form. The price is $1.00 per volume, 

For the sake of economy, utility and attract- 
iveness your house should be built of concrete. 
The book explains. And when you build 
remember that 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


Specify Atlas. It is the standard brand. Itis 
made from genuine Portland Cement rock only, 
contains no furnace slag, is always fine and of 
uniform quality. Atlas is the brand bought by 
the Government for the Panama Canal. 








WE ALSO MAKE STAINLESS 


ATLAS-WHITE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 











Other books in the Atlas Cement Library: 
Concrete Construction about ota Home onde on the se 
Concrete in Highway 
peer meee th - Railroad Construction - 

einforced Concrete in FactoryConstru ction dvr char) ito 
Concrete Cottages, Free 33 " Concrete Garages, 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHE ATLAS portLanp CEMENT company 


DEPT. 98 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. 
Over 50,000 barrels per day. 
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Pears 


Most soaps clog the 
skin pores by the fats 
and free alkali in their 
composition. 

Pears” 
off, 
pores open and the skin 


soft and cool. 
Established in 1789. 


is quickly 


rinsed leaves the 


SEE PAGE 511 
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long session of the Sixty-first Congress’ made a 
rd which Republicans will try to urge as the 
sue of this fall’s campaign. The Democrats, on 
ther hand, will insist upon making issue on the 
work of the tariff session. The 
work of the session just closed is 
creditable to the Republicans and 
has strenghthened the party. If 
the work of the tariff session had 
s well done there would be little likelihood of the 
next House being Democratic. And the difference be- 
n the two sessions is that the progressives bossed 
regular session, while the reactionaries maintained 
ntrol throughout the tariff session. Much good legis- 
was written into the statute during the session 
finished; good almost exactly in proportion, as 

t its making was dominated by the Insurgents. 


The Record of 
the Session 


"The surpassing work of the session is the railroad 

veasure. Success MaGazine insisted from the be- 
ginning that that measure, as drafted. by Attorney- 
xeneral Wickersham and the other advisers of President 
Taft, was a backward rather than 
a forward step; that it were better 
to pass no law than this bill. We 
are now glad to give testimony 
that the railroad bill which has be- 

law represents a considerable advance. The ad- 

tration will be given large credit; and yet, the 
men really responsible for making -a.good bill are men 
who fot a year have been excluded from the counsels 
f the administration, and have been read out of the 


A_ Creditable 
Railroad Bill 


Republican party by various spokesmen of the admin- 
istration. It is the good fortune of President Taft that 
he can claim credit for signing a bill whose making was 
101 ited by such men as Cummins, La Follette, 


Dolliver, Bristow, Borah, Clapp, Lenroot, : Norris, 
Hubbard of lowa, Cooper of Wisconsin and others of 
ir purpose and earnestness. 

The demand for a valuation of the railroads was 

1 off and a commission created to. investigate 

capitalization. It seems inevitable, from the 

present temper of the country and Congress that a val- 
uation must be made before many years. .... 


= - 


same candor which denies Taft and Wickersham 

redit for a good railroad bill, must concede them 

ior for the compromise with the railroads on the in- 

of rates. Here President Taft appeared to better 

advantage than in any other im- 

portant affair during his adminis- 

tration. It is yet too early for the 

country to congratulate itself upon 

escaping a general advance of 

for the railroads have not abandoned their pur- 

post lhe matter goes over to the Interstate Commis- 

George W. Perkins, of Morgan & Co., has in- 

i powerful manufacturing interests to withdraw 

pposition to the advances. Several great industrial 

porations whose tonnage is tremendous and whose 

financial control is closely sympathetic with that of 

powerful railroads, have agreed not to oppose rate in- 

The explanation, of course, lies in the close 

inity of interest under which railroads and great 

trials are now held. If the big shipping interests 

esce in the increases, there will be no opposition 

that of the consumer, who, albeit the most numer- 

ind important personage in the country, and the 

e who pays the bills, is the worst organized and the 

t capable of protecting himself. Wherefore, we 

st demur to the rejoicings until we know whether 

the suspension of rate advances is more than tempo- 

rary. There is comfort, however, in the recent deci- 

n of the commission ordering sweeping reductions in 

ght rates on certain transcontinental lines, notably 
Central and Southern Pacific. 


Rate Situation 


Uncertain 


\.N appropriation of $250,000 is made for the tariff 
board, which ought to provide considerable illum- 
tion for the inevitable revision of -the near future. 
dent Taft has shown a Rooseveltian disposition to 
stretch the law to get tariff facts of 
real utility, and he undoubtedly 
will produce better results than 
the high tariff advocates would 
wish, 


Tariff Board 


Provision 


Conservation has made more gains than might be 
realized. - Of the nine administration conservation 


bills introduced, only one passed; a measure giving the. 


President authority to withdraw public lands. How- 
ever, a Bureau of Mines was created which, properly 
administered, will prove a most 
valuable conservation measure. It 
is earnestly hoped President Taft 
will make no mistake when he se- 
lects a Chief of this Bureau. 
Friends of conservation have supported Dr. J. A. 
Holmes of the Division of Technology, U.S. Geological 
Survey, for Chief of the new Bureau. The Ballinger 
influence has urged Dr. E. W. Parker of the Division 
of Mineral Research. 

Yet another conservation victory is the provision of 
$20,000,000 credit, in certificates, to complete irriga- 
tion projects. In view of the Ballinger hostility to 
government irrigation work, and. preference for turning 
over irrigation opportunities to private capital, this is an 
important victory for true conservation in reclamation. 


"Tere will be much juggling with the figures on the 

appropriations by Congress this year; but taking 
appropriations and authorizations, the accepted figure is 
$1,055,000,000. This tops the former record by about 
$11,000,000. Such a result, in 
view of economy talk of the last 
year, and Senator Aldrich’s decla- 
ration that a real business adminis- 
tration would save $300,000,000 
a year, is not encouraging. For some years there has 
been a theory that the Public Building bill and the 
River and Harbor bill ought to alternate, year by year; 
this year, however, we have a $52,000,000 River and 
Harbor bill atid a $26,000,000 Public Building” bill 
because political necessities of members made them 
desirable. 

There has been so much talk about reducing ex- 
penses, and results have been so insignificant, that it is 
small wonder if the country declines to take seriously 
the commission to gather facts and make recommenda- 
tions looking to economy. When Congress often ap- 
propriates more for particular purposes than the officials 
of the departments estimate, it is not apparent how 
economies are to be secured until the country gets more 
serious about the matter. 

Ass To the Postal Savings Bank law we reserve opin- 

ion till experience has iluminated its purposes. 
Senator Aldrich has wanted a Postal Savings measure 
that would fit into his Central Bank of Issue. He 
wanted the Postal Savings funds 
available for investmentin the two 
per cent. bonds now held by the 
banks as security for note issues 
or for government deposit. The 
Senate, unwilling to found a great financial establish- 
ment with primary view to protecting a particular class 
of investors, forced the amendment which prohibited 
investment in the two per-cent. bonds. The Aldrich 
theory was forced into the bill in conference. As 
passed, the measure meets Aldrich’s purpose of using 
the Postal Bank as a pillar for his Central Bank plan. 
Therefore, the verdict on the Postal Savings system is 
likely to depend largely on the relation it will ulti- 
mately develop to a central bank, and on whether the 
central bank will be a people’s or a Wall Street cen- 
tral bank. 


Conservation 
Makes Gains 


No Signs of 
Economy 


The Postal 
Savings Bill 


QtuHeER legislation of measurable importance is the 
provision for building two new ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
for the navy, in line with the now pretty firmly estab- 
lished policy of adding two of these monsters annually ; 
strengthening the laws governing 
Other safety appliances on _ railroads; 
equ more effectively regulating the 
Legislation ‘* white slave” traffic; reorganizing 
the lighthouse service and im- 
proving the regulations to prevent collisions between 
vessels; providing for raising the wreck of the Maine 
in Havana Harbor; restricting and regulating immigra- 
tion; reorganizing the customs tariff of the Philippines; 
permitting parole of Federal prisoners; giving the Gov- 
ernment control over wireless telegraphy and provid- 
ing the Department of Justice funds with which to en- 
force the Sherman Anti-trust law. 


Legislation granting separate statehood to Arizona 
and New Mexico passed. Reports from the Territories 
have not encouraged Republican hopes of controlling 
Arizona. Many responsible Republicans in both Ter- 
ritories declare chances favor Democratic control in 
both. 


HE year 1910 seems certain of fame as a season of 
unexampled political complexities. Rock-ribbed 
Republican States are set down as doubtful by con- 
servative calculators. Most of the States face a fac- 
tional fight between Republican 
elements; and after that comes 
the general election, with results 
uncertain in proportion to the bit- 
terness of the quarrel among the 
Republicans and popular confidence in the Democrats. 
It is a time of trial and stress for the Republican 
party in which counsels of wisdom are needed. Small 
wonder that leaders are hurrying to Mr. Roosevelt, 
begging assistance in the complications that have 
enmeshed the party in the months he has been out of 
office and the country. 


Politics in the 
States 


D'sarrection is virulent in every State in New Eng- 

land. The possibility of Maine and Massachusetts 
going Democratic on State offices is seriously discussed. 
Senator Hale has withdrawn in Maine, but it is inti- 
mated that if the Republicans 
control the legislature he may be 
elected, just as it is persistently 
teported that Aldrich, although he 
has formally withdrawn, will be 
elected in Rhode Island if the Republicans control. 
Colonel Fred Hale, son of the Maine Senator, has 
been defeated for Congressional nomination in the Port- 
land district by Asher Hinds, parliamentarian of the 
National House. 


Big Fight in 
New England 


Senator Lodge of Massachusetts was one of the first — 


and most enthusiastic in welcoming Colonel Roosevelt 
home; he lost no time applying for help to insure the 
election of a Republican legislature. Democracy has a 
strong fighting chance in Massachusetts. Eugene N. 
Foss, recently elected Congressman by a sensational 
overturning, is expected to run for Governor or Senator; 
and with the vigorous insurgency against himself, led 
by Butler Ames, Mr. Lodge will have all the troubles 
he will be able to handle. 

In Rhode Island, Samuel P. Colt, multi-millionaire, 
is an aspirant for the Senate, while it is said Senator 
Aldrich favors Henry F. Lippitt, a textile multi-million- 
aire. Rhode Island’s Democracy is appealing to Insur- 
gent Republicans for co-operation to elect a Democratic 
Governor and smash the old Brayton-Aldrich machine. 


"THE most casual survey of acute political fights, 
State by State, includes nearly everything north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, and some States south. 
Even Pennsylvania, keystone State of Republicanism, 
is giving party managers worry. 
Pennsylvania Some of them tried to get Secre- 
Shak tary Knox to run for Governor, 
— believing his strength was needed. 
Neither the secretary nor President 
Taft would consider it, and the Republicans named 
Congressman John K. Tener. The State is certain to 
increase its number of Democrats in Congress, and 
greatly reduce Republican majorities. Even John Dal- 
zell, custodian of the ark of the protection covenant, 
had a hairbreath escape in his Pittsburg district from 
defeat for renomination. 


L'ttte Delaware chooses this year a legislature to 

select a Senator ‘succeeding Henry A. du Pont, of 
Powder Trust fame. The du Pont influence is power- 
fully entrenched, but the opposition, charging that 
conditions are quite as bad as in 
the worst days of Addicksism, are 
opening a vigorous fight. 
Burton, for two terms Delaware’s 
lone Congressman and forced into 
retirement by the du Pont machine, because too inde- 
pendent, is being pressed for Senator, and reformers are 
organizing. They insist that the revulsion against du 
Pont affords a chance of unhorsing the old forces. The 
Powder Trust is under a Federal indictment, one of the 
machine leaders is under jail sentence, corruption of the 
most flagrant kind is constantly charged, and the Insur- 
gents are fast reaching the point of ending the old 
machine by electing a Democratic legislature if they 
can not otherwise accomplish it. 


Discontent in 
Delaware 
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[® THE Empire State affairs are hopelessly mixed and 

as a result the Republicans may lose control of the 
State. The Legislature, having refused in its regular 
session to pass the direct primary law, Governor Hughes 


called them together in special 

w York session to reconsider. Colonel 

Nas: 7m Roosevelt, at the request of the 
Hopeless 


Governor, threw his influence in 
favor of the measure. Neverthe- 
less, the old machine of cooperating local bosses defeated 
the proposed reform and the Legislature promptly 
adjourned. The Legislature chosen this year will elect 
a Senator to succeed Depew and widespread disgust at the 
performance of the Republicans at Albany, may throw 
this prize into the hands of the cqually disreputable 
Democratic machine. 
A\S soon as we cross the Allegheny Mountains in the 
process of our survey, we find conditions pretty 
uniform. Everywhere is insurgency. Ohio and Indi- 
ana both have Democratic governors and are full of 
Democratic confidence. The Indi- 
ana Republicans possess a great 
asset in the leadership of Senator 
Beveridge. The old Indiana Re- 
publican machine would be quick 
to destroy him if it dared, but the 
people are for Beveridge because Beveridge has deserved 
their support. He may be defeated, but he will not 
be eliminated. And whether the next Senator will be 
Beveridge, Republican, or Kern, Democrat, Indiana 
will still be far better off than when James A. Hem- 
menway represented her in the Senate. 

Indiana, with its better elements enlisted for Bever- 
idge, may not present a spectacle of engaging harmony 
at this moment, but it still is more attractive than 
Ohio, where Charles Dick has been permitted by de- 
fault to be made his party’s candidate for the Senate. 
Ohio and Indiana are traditional nurseries of Presiden- 
tial stock; if Governor Harmon is reelected in Ohio he 
will be a potent factor in the next Democratic conven- 
tion, and if Beveridge wins in Indiana he will thence- 
forward be one of the Republicans of strictly Presiden- 
tial size. 


Democratic Senti- 
ment in Ohio 
and Indiana 


[tuinors elects this year a Legislature which in the 
usual course would not elect a Senator. But the 
State is boiling with disgust at the revelations of cor- 
ruption at Springfield. The possibility that Lorimer 
may be expelled from the Senate 
creates a chance that the new 
Legislature will choose a successor. 
The Senate has taken steps toward 
investigation of the bribery charges 
and the scandal has got beyond the point where there 
is a possibility of clamping a lid on it. The signs of 
the times in Illinois point menacingly toward the 
county jail as a probable destination for a number of 
gentlemen recently eminent in that commonwealth. 


Illinois Corrupt 
and Discontented 


‘Tue recent Wisconsin gathering of anti-La Follette 
men, widely heralded as a State convention, is an 
example of the means the reactionaries are using to 
prevent La Follette’s reelection. It was in no sense a 
State convention, and its only sig- 
nificance was that Vice-President 
Sherman, officially representing the 
administration, lined up with the 
Tories. The device was unsuc- 
cessful as far as the Wisconsin voters are concerned. 
In fact, the people of that State have given so little 
encouragement to the anti-La Follette movement that 
the big effort is likely to be abandoned as involving too 
much expense. Conservative lieutenants of the Senator 
declare he will get a majority of all votes, Republican 
and Democratic, and will be overwhelmingly reelected. 
As in Indiana, the issue will be almost solely the record 
and personality of one man. 
"Te Minnesota Republicans, by a curious contradic- 
tion, unanimously renominated Clapp for Senator, 
despite that he voted against the 
Payne-Aldrich bill and has been a 
persistent Insurgent, and then en- 
dorsed the administration and the 
tariff! Men always mean more 
than platforms, and Clapp represents the sentiment of 
Minnesota. By all accounts he will win. 


La Follette Strong 
in Wisconsin 


Minnesota 
Supports Clapp 


REPRESENTATIVE Gronna and former Representative 

Marshall were the Insurgent Republican candidates 
for the Senate from North Dakota, whose Legislature, 
to be chosen in November, will elect two Senators. In 
the primaries Gronna was nomi- 
nated but Marshall was defeated 
by Senator McCumber, a Stalwart. 
The Regulars also elected the Gov- 
ernor andone Representative. The 
State has lost a fine opportunity and will probably 
send to both Houses a divided delegation. 


North Dakota's 
Lost Opportunity 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION *‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE'’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


[owa’s recent primary election afforded an excellent 

test of sentiment. Two years ago Governor Carroll 
had twenty-five thousand majority for the Republican 
nomination. Despite the two-term tradition he was 
forced this year to fight for his 
second nomination. Running 
against the same man who, two 
years ago, he beat by twenty-five 
thousand, Carroll was renominated 
this year by a bare three thousand, and the Stalwarts, 
whom he represents, frankly accepted it as a defeat. 
The lowa Republicans overwhelmingly defeated for re- 
nomination Congressman Hull of the Des Moines dis- 
trict, after twenty years of service as a devout Regular; 
very nearly defeated Congressman Smith in the Council 
Bluffs district, a member of the House Committee on 
Rules; and elected a State convention controlled by 
the Progressives with a majority of something like two 
hundred, assuring strong endorsements of Senators 
Dolliver and Cummins, leaders in Senatorial Insurgency. 


AttHousn Nebraska is just about as Insurgent as Kan- 
sas or lowa, its Insurgency lacks effective leader- 
ship. Senator Burkett, Republican, candidate for 
reelection, is an enthusiastic Progressive in Nebraska, 
but in Washington is not so classi- 
Democrats’ Chance fied. Consequently, real Progres- 
in Mdina sives are disaffected, and Nebraska 
presents one of the best fields of 
opportunity for the Democrats in 
the Middle West. Mr. Burkett’s Democratic opponent 
will probably be Congressman Hitchcock, of Omaha, 
though effort has been made to force Mr. Bryan into 
the field. The State is torn by a liquor issue, on which 
Mr. Bryan has taken the lead in advocacy of the most 
radical anti-liquor proposal that is before the State. 
[t has broken loose again in Georgia. Governor 
“Little Joe” Brown sent to the Legislature a mes- 
sage in which he advocated the repeal or emasculation 
of the greater part of the Progressive legislation secured 
during the administration of Hoke 
Smith. He especially recommended 
amendment of the railway regula- 
tions credited to Smith. For more 
than a year the Progressive Demo- 
crats of the State had insisted that Mr. Smith again 
become a candidate for Governor, but he repeatedly 


Insurgency 
in Iowa 


Old Trouble 
in Georgia 


declared that he would not again seek public office. . 


The day after Governor Brown’s reactionary message, 
Smith announced himself a candidate, and said he 
would fight for reform in Georgia until success or 
death ended his efforts. 
"Tennessee has entered upon the most exciting political 
campaign of its history. Governor Patterson, 
who pardoned Duncan B. pA convicted of the 
murder of former Senator Carmack, has been renomi- 
nated for a third term by the reg- 
ular Democrats. The Republicans 
will nominate a candidate for gov- 
ernor in August, and it is under- 
stood that this Republican will 
have the support of the anti-Patterson Democrats. In 
August, Tennessee elects its Supreme Court, two full 
tickets being in the field, one nominated by the regular 
or Patterson Democrats and the other by the indepen- 
dent or anti-Patterson Democrats. This independent 
ticket has been endorsed by the Republican State or- 
ganization, and by President Taft, who has urged 
prominent Republicans to support the independent 
Democratic judicial candidates. The prospect is that 
a Republican Governor will be elected in November, 
and a Legislature which may elect Secretary of War 
Dickinson to succeed James B. Frazier in the Senate. 


Turmoil in 
Tennessee 


ASHINGTON and California are doing the political 
fighting for the Pacific coast. The Lincoln- 
Roosevelt Republican League in California is support- 
ing Hiram Johnson for Governorin the Republican 
primaries, and the old Southern 
Pacific ring is having a fine fight 
to hold its control. 

Representative Miles Poindexter 
in Washington is running for the 
Republican nomination for the Senate against a fine 
field of old-school politicians of the pro-corporation 
kind. Judge Thomas Burke of Seattle, a millionaire, 
long general counsel of the Hill railroads, John L. 
Wilson of Seattle, millionaire publisher, and James 
Ashton, of Tacoma, former counsel for the Northern 
Pacific railroad, are the most important ‘‘ Regular” 
candidates. Poindexter expects a plurality in the 
primary. His opponents could probably defeat him if 
they could consolidate their strength on one man; but 
every plan of elimination has developed that Poindex- 
ter is second choice of so many people that against 
either one of the other candidates he would sithehly 
win easily. 


Poinderter Leads 
in Washington 
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CHANGE 
Quit Coffee and Got Well. 





A woman’s coffee experience is interesting. ‘‘ For 
two weeks at a time I have taken no food but skim 
milk, for solid food would ferment and cause such dis- 
tress that 1 could hardly breathe at times, also excru- 
ciating pain and heart palpitation and all the time | was 
so nervous and restless. 

‘*From childhood up I had been a coffee and tea 
drinker and for the past 20 years | have been trying 
different physicians but could get only temporary relief. 
Then I read an article telling how some one had been 
cured by leaving off coffee and drinking Postum and it 
seemed so pleasant just to read about good hgalth | 
decided to try Postum in place of coffee. 

“‘1 made the change from coffee to Postum and such 
a change there is in me that | don’t feel like the same 

rson. We all found Postum delicious and like it 

tter than coffee. My health now is wonderfully good. 

‘* As soon as I made the shift from coffee to boston 
1 got better and now all of my troubles are gone. | am 
fleshy, my food assimilates, the pressure in the chest 
and palpitation are all gone, my bowels are regular, 
have no more stomach trouble and my headaches are 
gone. Remember I did not use medicines at all—just 


left off coffee and drank Postum steadily.” 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
** There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


LIFEBUOY 


ound in pkgs. 








is the soap of the century 
because it meets the advan- 
ced Scientific requirements of 
sterilized cleanness. Itis germ- 
icidal and antiseptic; 
it cleans and dis- 
infects at the 
same time. 


LIFEBUOY 
Soap 


For Toilet, Bath 
and Shampoo 


wins its way wherever used 
by its perfect cleansing prop- 
erties and its protection 
from contagion and in- 
fection. It gives double 
service for a single 
price. 
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Hay Fever 


and Asthma are quickly relieved by the use of an effective 
device which we will send to any sufferer for seven days’ 
free trial. ‘They may then decide whether or not they want 
to keep it. This device filters the air of all foreign matter, 
dust and pollen which cause the irritation known as Hay. 
Fever and produce paroxysms of Asthma. 

No medicines are used—no FS oe may is required. The 
use of this marvelous device will bring quick relief to any 
sufferer. Persons who are compelled to breathe a great 
deal of dust find this device of immediate relief. It pro- 
tects the sensitive membranes of the nasal cavities from 
all foreign matter in the air, thus eliminating the irrita- 
tion. 

If you are troubled with Hay Fever or Asthma, send 
your name and address. You can use this device seven 
days before deciding to keep it.—The Nasalfilter Com- 
pany, 440 Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. (2) 


Ni Y LIGHT AT NIGHT 


i-A WONDERFUL INVENTION «| 
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Highest Award, Chicage World’s Fair, 1893. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


SEE PAGE 511 
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If Drinking 
Interferes 


with your peace of mind or your business success—simply 

ok the situation squarely in the face and decide, frankly, 
whether or not you want to qutf. 

It isallin your own hands. You can continue or discon- 
tinue—just as you choose. 

For the seemingly unconquerable craving is a physical 


trouble—an actual disease—and, as such, subject to physical 
treatment. 


rhe only treatment that successfully removes this craving 
by removing its cause is the 






. (No Hypodermic Injections) 


Please do not associate this with the old style methods 
which treated only the effect. 

The remarkable suecess of the OPPENHEIMER TREAT- 
ueNT—the reason for itsacceptance by most practising 
physicians—is the fact, that it cures by restoring perfect 
physical balance—by toning up the system—by removing 
the body’s need for stimulants, 


Your Doctor Gives It 

Your own doctor gives you this treatment—just as he 
treats you for our other illness, This is the best proof of is 
egitimate worth. 


There is no publicity—no interference with your work—no 
inpleasant effects. And action is tmediate. 











Ask your doctor. And investigate for yourse//. Let us 
send you proofs. 
Mail this Coupon Today 
Levanenenantne QOUPON 
N (F) . 


S OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


N 317 West 57th Street, New York 

S Kindly send me, in strictest confidence, and under 
N plain cover, details of the Oppenheimer Treatment, 
N 

SD WAGs  vitnscccsccuscveesess dove ° Oe ceccescccece 
N 

SS AAGPO v.05 ss svtiascdhebiecnanshe 0.00 sesnhnnuesbeunes uilek se 
TUMTH 








——ENGINEERIN 


offers unlimited opportunities for ambitions young men. The 
financial award is measured only by what you cando. Study 
Architectural, Mechanical or Structural Draftin 

and Design. We offer actual drafting room practice a 

individual instruction. Experienced men as teachers. Hun- 
dreds of practical plans for work now under construction are on 
file for use of students, Day and evening classes. This isthe oid- 
est, |argestand best school. Send for catalogue. Address Desk 12. 
Chicago Technical College, Athenaeum Building 

26 Kast Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











ONARY 


ENGINE °76 


armwork, Irrigation 
or Pumping, Factory use 


and Electric ‘ 


3to20h.p. governed 
—guaranteed by a responsible 
firm. Write for full description. 








GRAY MOTOR CO., 110 Leib St 


Winona College of Agriculture 


Practical two years ALL agricultural course prepares young men 
for farm managers, dairymen, poultrymen, gardeners. Splendid 
laboratory equipment. Strong faculty. $200 cover all expenses. 
Beautiful location. Best moral influences, Farm in connection. 
For catalog writed. C, BRECKENRIDGE, Pres., Box 723, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Substantial Salaries 


will be paid men and women for renew- 
ing Success MaGazine expiring sub- 
scriptions and securing new ones. 








Hundreds of towns and cities through- 
out the United States are beckoning for 
\ representative of Success MaGazine, 
the greatest of publications of American 
Life. Take for example your own city 
where we desire to appoint a good, 
steady, upright man or woman to repre- 
sent our interests. 


People with good business positions 
have given them up to accept our terms 
which are remarkably liberal and fair, 
and worth any man’s careful considera- 
tion. Then, too, it means something 
to represent a first-class, low-priced, in- 
spirational magazine. . 


For terms, write to 


H. C. JONES, Agency Manager 


Success Magazinc - New York City 


|—F SUBSCRIBERS (OF RIOCORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 











Success Magazine 
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}) THE WORLD IN A NUTSHELL 








"THe welcome which New York gave Theodore Roose- 
velt was the most convincing of testimonials to the 
popularity of that extraordinary man. New York 
boasts that events do not disturb the even tenor of its 
way; that conventions and cele- 
brations are lost in the crowds of 
its streets. Moreover, the metrop- 
olis has not beerrregarded as over 
friendly to its distinguished sen; 
Wall Street has not whooped and thrown up its hat at 
the mention of his name; the four great morning 
papers, The World, Times, American and Sun Nave 
inclined to the brick-bat more than the bouquet. Yet 
when the lion and king hunter set foot on Manhattan 
Island amid the shrieking of whistles and booming of 
cannon he had to pass through a deep cafion of cheer- 
ing humanity seven miles long. The letters and tele- 
grams he has received, the greetings of newspapers and 
magazines, the countless invitations, the appeals to him 
for help in the present crisis, all show that probably no 
American ever had so large a share of the confidence 
and affection of the people as Roosevelt. 
We are glad to add our greetings, to welcome him 
home and into the fraternity of the magazines, and in 
his own good time into the arena of national affairs. 


Neighbor 
Roosevelt 


A GENTLEMAN who in his mundane existence goes under 

the name of, Hermanus Ruebenguhl left his body in 
a St. Louis boarding house, he says, and went travel- 
ing in his unclad soul. He reports an enjoyable trip 
and a very sociable time with kin- 
dred spirits with whom he hob- 
nobbed while on his journey. All 
the souls he met were about the 
size and shape of goose eggs, but 
colored according to their characters. Blue souls, for 
example, were superstitious; red, blood thirsty; white, 
uncultured. High livers had pink bands or dots on the 
soul eggshell; humorists were green, and brown souls 
were deceptive and not to be trusted. 

A mass-meeting of assorted souls must look like a 
collection of Easter eggs if Mr. Ruebenguhl’s facts are 
reliable. He is relating his experience in a lecture tour 
of the Middle West, and apparently is expecting to 
keep soul and body together with the proceeds. 


The Color 
of Souls 


Mk. Dootey once remarked that in Chicago they 
were tearing down a twenty-story building to 
make way for a modern structure. This was consid- 
ered a great joke in the Dooley days, yet that is ex- 
actly what is happening to-day in 


s " New York. The Gillender build- 
0 Dt ing at Wall and Nassau Streets, 
Skyscrapers twenty stories high, twelve years 


old, steel framed and thoroughly 
substantial, is being torn down to make room for a 
“skyscraper.” There is more rent to the square inch 
of ground, the owners figure, in a tall building than in 
a squatty twenty-story structure. We used to let 
buildings stand until they showed signs of falling; now 
we tear them down when the profits begin to wabble. 


y the commendable if belated action of Governor 
Gillette, California was spared the disgrace of being 
the scene of the Jeffries-Johnson fight. The good peo- 
ple of San Francisco are to be congratulated upon the 
removal from their midst of these 


The Burden two undesirable citizens, of an un- 
Is Shifted savory mess of low-browed fight 
s Shifte promoters and plug-uglies and 

finally of the degrading exhibition 
itself. The pity is that one State remains which per- 


mits this relic of barbarism, and that Reno, Nevada, 
can not see that no city can make permanent capital 
out of a reputation as a place where ‘‘ everything goes.” 
In the whole disgusting affair there is only one com- 
forting thought. The victory of the negro was so 
unpopular and its results so serious that it is quite pos- 
sible that America has seen its last big prize fight. 


"Tue people of Kansas will be interested to learn that 

their State lies in a belt of high plateau land east 
of the Rocky Mountains where the absence of rain 
makes grain-growing unprofitable; that the land is 
devoted to grazing sometimes in 
fenced fields but often in great 
open prairies watched over by 
cowboys. This information may 
be relied upon absolutely as it is 
found in a school geography compiled by a man fram 
New England, which, as every one knows, is all 
clogged up with culture and information. 

We only hope that when the New England geog- 
raphy maker takes his much needed trip to Kansas, the 
people of that State will be too busy taking care of 
their eight million acre corn patch and their six million 
acre wheat field to do him violence. 


Interesting News 
About Kansas 


"This magazine is not a sycophantic admirer of George 

W. Wickersham, but it is a pleasure to say that 
he has lately evinced most intelligent purpose to make 
the Sherman law, for the first time in its career, mean 
what it says. From the day when 
William S. Kenyon was appointed 
in charge of Sherman law prose- 
cutions, there has been something 
going on every minute and there 
are indications that Mr. Kenyon has been given a free 
hand in these matters. Through reliable sources we 
learn that the Attorney General is on the trail of the 
beef trust with strong hope of removing some of its 
tentacles; in this particular case, of course, considering 
flukes in the past, seeing will be believing. 

The Attorney General is also after the recently or- 
ganized one hundred million dollar bath tub and 
plumbing supply trust. He expects to ‘‘get” the sugar 
trust; the electrical combine is being made the object 
of unfriendly attentions; a big combination of whole- 
sale grocers in the South has received some considera- 
tion which promises benefit to consumers; a bunch of 
manipulators and cornerers of the cotton market, head- 
ed by James A. Patten, have been indicted; the Pull- 
man Company is reducing rates as a result of the joint 
activities of the Interstate Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice; railroad rate advances have been en- 
joined; some sensational convictions have been secured 
in rebating cases, involving millions in penalties; in 


Anti-Trust 
Activity 


-general, Mr. Wickersham is manifestly taking the view 


that, the Sherman law, whether bad or good, repre- 
sents the legislative purpose of the Government and 
that the only thing to do is to enforce it up to the 
handle. 


"Tue death of Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller leaves 

the Supreme Court.in a weakened condition. 
While Justice Fuller will not go down into history as 
one of our really great jurists he filled his exalted posi- 
tion with industry, earnestness and 
conservatism and performed the 
executive work of the tribunal with 
tact and firmness. His own votes, 
however, in the important decisions 
of the Court, were reactionary in their tendency. 

His death and the approaching retirement of Justice 
Moody makes necessary the appointment of two new 
justices; in fact, the advanced age of Justice Harlan 
makes it possible that President Taft, by the end of 
his term, may have been called upon to appoint five 
Supreme Court Judges. 

Governor Hughes is prominently mentioned for the 
Chief Justiceship. Lloyd W. Bowers of Chicago, now 
United States Solicitor General, is also regarded as a 
possibility for one or the other vacancy. It is not 
unlikely that the President will make an early appoint- 
ment and convene the Senate in a special confirmatory 
session in order that the work of the Supreme Court 
may not be delayed. 


Death of 
Chief Justice 


H4veE we an overproduction of doctors and a corre- 

sponding falling off in the value of the product? 
Abraham Flexner of the Carnegie Foundation in his re- 
port, ‘‘ Medical Education in the United States,” says 
some things about our doctor fac- 
tories that are far from compli- 
mentary. The entrance require- 
ments to medical colleges, Mr. 
Flexner says, are generally too low, 
and there are numerous proprietary schools commer- 
cially managed and dependent on fees for support, 
which turn out hordes of inefficient doctors. The re- 
port proceeds to separate the sheep from the goats and 
frankly to state what colleges have low and what high 
standards of requirements. 

Of course there have been objections to this report 
on the part of the goats, but the general opinion is that 
Mr. Flexner’s report is careful and unbiased and of very 
real service to the community. 


Criticism of 
Medical Colleges 


"Take a small quantity of Pittsburg air, wash thorough- 

ly and turn loose again. Strain the wash water 
and add certain ingredients, which a Pennsylvania man 
claims to know about. The result is a paint that is 
said to be durable and cheap and especially adapted to 
tin roofs and iron work. The same 
air may be recaptured and used 
again, but the smoke is ruined for- 
ever. 

The system is said to be in suc- 
cessful operation in a Pennsylvania «factory where the 
smoke is passed through an atomizing spray. Six tons 
of coal of the nice smudgy kind, will, if properly treated, 
yield five barrels of paint, besides doing its regular work. 

An interesting possibility in this discovery isa by- 
product in the way of sweet smelling fresh laundered 
air, excellent for breathing and unexcelled for hanging 
clothes in. ‘ 


Smoke 
Paint 


SEE PAGE 511 
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"Tue Russian Douma has passed a bill which takes 

away from Finland nearly all that was left of her 
ancient rights of autonomy. The Finnish Diet is not 
abolished, but so much authority is transferred to the 
St. Petersburg government that the 
liberty-loving Finnish people are 
plunged into despair. When 
the vote was announced in the 
Douma, the president of the reac- 
tionary ‘* League of the Archangel Michael” sprang to 
his feet and triumphantly shouted, ‘‘The End of 
Finland.” 

Any remnants. of loyalty to the Government that 
may have existed in Finland have been destroyed by 
this suicidal action, and when the next uprising occurs, 
Czar Nicholas may count upon the cordial, unswerving 
and unanimous disloyalty of the Finnish people. 

A bill to abolish the Jewish Pale and permit the Jews 
to live anywhere in the Empire without persecution 
was introduced into the same Douma. The bill declares 
that the persecution of the Jews hampers Russia’s 
economic development and degrades the people by 
giving them lessons in oppression. The 
strength but did not pass. Meanwhile, the expulsion of 
Jews from districts outside of the Pale goes on with great 
cruelty and severity. In Kieff and other cities the peo- 
ple often were not permitted to enter their homes to 
carry away their belongings. In some districtss the 
unfortunate people are being hunted down like game 
by the mounted police. 

In their treatment of Finland and of the Jewish peo- 
ple, the Czar, Premier Stolypin and the whole Russian 
beaurocracy have manifested anew their unfitness to 
be the rulers of men. 


“ The End 
of Finland’’ 


—_ has announced her intention of terminating her 
treaty with the United States, ratified by President 
Cleveland in 1895. One of the terms of the treaty, 
which deals with trade, travel, taxes and the rights of 
citizens, is that the pact may be 
ended by either party after the 
expiration of twelve years. The 
Japanese government, in declaring 
the treaty at an end, maintains that 
there is no hostility intended in this act and that it 
is simply part of an effort to bring all its treaties up to 
date. 

It is believed at Washington that the new treaty 
with Japan will be far-reaching in scope and will be the 
most concise and satisfactory agreement ever drawn 
between two nations. 


New Treaty with 
Japan 


bill had. 


"Tue lists are now open for the great international 

race to the South Pole. Captain Scott of England 
was the first entry and now Japan is preparing an 
antarctic expedition under Lieutenant Shirase in the 
hope of beating the British. Any 
other nation with South Pole 
ambitions is advised to start at 
once as the British expedition has 
already sailed. The entranc. of 
Japan into the polar race is additional evidence of that 
nation’s determination to fit up its little island home 
with all the modern improvements. 


Dark Horse in 
Polar Race 


"Tue little negro republic of Liberia may become the 

entering wedge for an American interest in Africa. 
Liberia has been financially embarrassed lately, and its 
administration unable to deal vigorously with the 
troublesome tribes of natives sur- 
rounding it. England has insisted 
on a firmer policy, and Liberia ap- 
pealed to Washington for aid. 
Suggestion has been made of a 
tripartite protectorate by Germany, Britain and the 
United States, but Secretary Knox, loyal to the senti- 
ment which dates back to American founding of the 
little country, wants it handled exclusively as an affair 
of the United States. 


Our Duty 
Toward Liberia 


"Tue Union of South Africa is an accomplished fact; 

Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal are welded into one great British dominion, 
comprising half a million square miles of territory and 
five million people. The relation 
of the new country to England is 
comparable to that of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, the 
conquering Britain having wisely 
granted complete autonomy to the defeated States. 
Viscount Gladstone is the Governor-General of the new 
dominion, but the new ministry headed by the old 
Boer general, Botha, though loyal to the British crown, 
is overwhelmingly Dutch. There is a indication 
that the intense bitterness of the struggle of eight years 
ago has disappeared. 

If the Boers put into the government of the new em- 
pire the same splendid spirit which animated their in- 
spiring fight for independence, the Union of South 
Africa may take its place among the really great 
nations. 


The Birth of 
a Nation 











8 Women Grerywhere 











"Tuer is a growing feeling that motherhood is a pro- 

fessional, not an amateur function and there have 

been several plans for rewarding and encouraging it. 

Jane Addams, at the National Conference of Charities 

and Corrections, proposed a pen- 

The Encouragement sion for widows with children to 

enable them to keep their homes 

of Motherhood together and bring up their own 
children. 

The Fabian Society in England, in a recent booklet, 
outlines a plan for motherhood endowment including 
free universal and non-contributory pensions of $2.50 a 
week for two weeks previous and six weeks after the 
birth of a child. It is pointed out that the cost of this 
would be minute compared to the benefit derived in 
increased national vitality. 

France is considering measures to stimulate the birth 
rate. Plans proposed are additional military service for 
bachelors over twenty-nine, compulsory marriage of 
state employees over twenty-five, pensions for parents 
with more than three children, and the repeal of the 
law requiring equal distribution of estates among the 
children. 


_> => 


wo American women—both of Chicago—have lately 
been the recipients of notable honors. Miss 
Jane Addams was made a Master of Arts at Yale. This 
is the first degree ever given by that University to a 
woman and Yale did well to 
begin with the presiding genius 
of Hull House. 

In the Auditorium in Chicago an 
immense mass meeting of teachers 
testified-to the success of the first year’s administration 
of Superintendent Ella Flagg Young. It was a remark- 


Two Women 
Honored 


able tribute to the woman who has done so much to 
bring order out of Chicago’s chaotic school situation. 
AT THE graduation exercises of Washington irving 

High School in New York, two hundred and forty- 
three girls wore dresses costing from seventy-two cents 
to one dollar each. It is said that the audience was 
unable to tell which of the girls 
wore these inexpensive clothes—at 
any rate the mere men were no 
doubt puzzled. The dollar dress 
idea is creditable to the teachers 
who planned and carried it out. Graduation exercises, 
both high school and college, have too long been. the 
occasion of elaborate display on the part of girls who 
can afford it and either extravagance or unhappiness on 
the part of the girls who can not. 


—_ _ 


The Dollar 
Gown 


EoPLE who followed the stories of the Roosevelt 

family’s travels in Africa and Europe, will have 
taken note of the modesty, the uniform excellent taste 
and good sense which marked Mrs. Roosevelt’s part in 
the ceremonies of which her fam- 
ous husband was the center. Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s name appeared little 
in the newspapers; she attracted 
just as little attention as possible 
to herself, and she succeeded in enlisting the sympa- 
thetic cooperation of the American correspondents in 
keeping her in the background. Mrs. Roosevelt’s social 
skill never showed to better advantage than during 
this tour. She managed always to avoid either the 
extreme of self-effacement or any undue assumption 
that the distinctions showered upon Colonel Roosevelt 
were intended for anybody else than him. 


Mrs. Roosevelt's 
Tact 
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I would like to have a 
“RicxMonp” Electric Suction 
Cleaner demonstrated in 

e, provided it 
no ‘Obligation 
whatever, 














Postage 

Stamp Puts the 

_RICHMOND’ 
Suction Cleaner 
In Your Home 


You see heréan Electric S 


every day work of rug and car- 
pet cleaning, of cleaning hard- 
wood floors, tile floors,hearths, 
bathrooms, porches can be 
done with or without the hose 


special cleaning tools, all fur- ff) 
nished without a cost, 
cleans hangings. 

bedding, cite tin cloth- 

ing, hats, underneath radi- 
ators, a oe etc. 





Portable Cleaner 

You can dothedaily 
cleaning in Icss than 
one-half the time re- 
quired when youusea 
broom, carpet-sweep- 
er and duster. And 
there is no dust. A 
child can carry the 
RICHMOND” from 
room to room—up 
and down stairs. 
There is nothin 
about it to get out o! 
order—it operates on 
any ordinary electric light socket at a cost of a 
little overacentanhour. Absolutely guaranteed 
and youcan try itin your own home—without ob- 
ligation. Simply sign and mail the coupon shown 
above. -_* for eee S illustrated book, 

NUFACTURED 
THE McORUM-MOWELL ©o.,! 


THE RICHMOND SALES CO. 


Dept. 23, 160 Seceteey, New York 
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Deliver goods with this 
car and save money. 


Cheaper than horses. 
Figures to prove it free. 
“Our ‘Rapid’ saves 


$90 a month over cost 
of horses.” —A. Goyert, Greensburg, Ind. 


Rapid Motor Vehicie Co., 806 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Mich. 
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UNCLE BOB’S MONLYMAKERS 
\ Club for Boys Who Want to Earn Money 








The Club Emblem 











\V uy do we all look forward to summer with more 
pleasure than to other seasons of the year? We 
people who work hard during the fall and 
ind spring seasons naturally look upon the 
, to a degree, as a period in which to let up a 
nd take life easy. Yet the average man or 
is mighty well content to have two weeks 
, and draw his or her salary at the same time. 
iy, no matter how old, is going to loaf his sum- 
way if he reasonably and conscientiously realizes 
condition in life demands his attention to duty. 
r is meant to be a working period for boys. 
ind active, most of you are just out of school, 
ind full of ambition to do something for your- 
;, please your parents and set a good example for 
ger brothers and sisters. My! How happy you 
d feel if you knew you could make two or three 
1 day or -more—as much money as most men 
ible to make—at the same time earning a fine solid 
badge, signifying membership in the Money- 
s’ CLus, to crown your efforts. 
dreds of boys throughout the country have 
tly written Uncle Bob about the MoneYMAKERs’ 
eeking to find a first class means of earning 
Scores could hardly wait for school to close so 
ould begin work. Most encouraging of all is the 
t squad of boys who are working like little Trojans. 
June first, the Club has made a wonderful 
in membership. This, of course, shows that 
boys refuse to waste the summer months, par- 
y the school boys who hadn’t much time to 
st winter. 
hose who have n’t written Uncle Bob for details 
plan, the following enthusiastic letters will serve 
w the money-making spirit of some boys. 


EAR UNCLE BoB:—While reading SUCCESS MAGA- 

which I do quite thoroughly every month, I came 

the Moneymakers’ column, and after reading it I 

ed to write and ask you for all the information you 

give me on that hard but very interesting art— 

making. I ama young man who has been obliged 

1 his living a very long time now, and I will be 

| for any honest and upright method you can 

e of making more money than I am now earning. 

vould like much to become a Harriman, a Carne- 

r something like that; but if I can not, why I am 

y to be the next best thing and do the best I can. 

» answer soon and tell me how to become one of 
Moneymakers.’ ‘*A. E. JOHNSON,” 


EAR UNCLE:—I was reading SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 

| came across the part telling how boys could make 

I felt kind of ambitious after reading it, and 

I would write and find out the particulars. I 

i like very much to own a bicycle, as a number of 

s around here have them. Please write and tell me 
about the club and particulars. 

‘*DAVID TETLOCK.” 


st boys like to own a watch, and it is rather 
sary to have one in order to know when to get to 
n the morning and when to quit at night, I have 
handsome watch designed especially for you, a 

f which is given below. 





s plainly noticeable from the picture that the time- 
is a beauty, and when your initials, or ‘‘ Money- 
ers’ Club,” as you choose, are inscribed thereon, it 
y will be well worth working for. 
y dropping me a postal I will gladly tell you how 
rn the watch, and give you full particulars about 
lub if you have n’t received them before. 


UNCLE BOB, Manager Moneymakers’ Club, 
Care SUCCESS MAGAZINE, New York 
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Ingratitude 


“You remember dat guy, 

Jim Burke?” asked an 
irate Bowery denizen. ‘‘He’s 
that stiff dat’s doin’ time up 
der river—Sing Sing—boig- 
lary—ten years. Well, you 
know all | done fer dat stiff. 
When he was pinched didn’t 


tained at the usual rates. 





For these bits of ‘* Point and Pleasantry "’ payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. Stories which 
have appeared in other publications are not eligible. The 
editors reserve the right to make such editorial changes as 
may seem necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on 
these pages, and yet seems worthy of publication, may be re- 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 
UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry.”” 


Considerate 


tT the time of King Ed- 

ward’s funeral a large 
crowd was assembled’ near 
Victoria Station as King 
George was driving by to 
meet the Kaiser. ‘‘ Take off 
yer hat, Johnny,” said a 
British workman to his small 





1 put up der coin fer der 
‘eye? Didn’t | pay der 
witnesses? Sure | did. De oder day I t’inks I'll just 
go an’ see dat mutt jus’ t’ leave him know his frien’s 
ain’t tied de can on’im. So | drives out to d’ jail and 
goes into d’ warden’s office and he says | gotter send 
me card in. Me card! D’ ye get dat? Well, anyway, 
I writes me name on a piece o’ paper an’ a guy takes 
it into Jim Burke, an’ what d’ you t’ink dat stiff tells 
dat guy to tell me?” 

**1’ve no idea,” said the listener. 

“He tells him,” concluded the angry one, ‘‘t’ tell 
me dat he ain’t in!”—A. E. THomas. 


Another Tradition Exploded 


‘Two Englishmen were resting at the ‘‘Red Horse 

Inn” at Stratford-on-Avon. One of them dis- 
covered a print picturing a low tumbling building un- 
derneath which was printed: ‘‘The House in Which 
Shakespeare Was Born.” Turning to his friend in mild 
surprise he pointed to the print. His friend exhibited 
equal surprise, and called a waiter who assured them 
of the accuracy of the inscription. 

‘Pon my word,” said the observing Englishman, 
shaking his head dubiously, ‘‘| thought he was born 
in a manger! ”—Henry Beach NeeDHaM. 

a 


‘He Would n't Stay Bought 


GUEST was expected for dinner and Bobby had re- 

ceived five cents as the price of his silence during 
the meal. He was as quiet as a mouse until, discov- 
ering that his favorite dessert was being served, he 
could no longer curb his enthusiasm. “He drew the 
coin from ‘his pocket, and rolling it across the table 
exclaimed: ‘‘Here’s your nickel, mama. 1’d rather 
talk.” —Maryjorié Finbelsen. 


A 


The Music was Fatal 


A New York politician once found it necessary to at- 
tend an entertainment at an Orphans’ Home and 
he was having a bad time of it. The selection by the 
boys’ band was particularly distressing. Turning to a 
friend, the politician said with a shudder, ‘‘ No wonder 
they are orphans.” 
© 


What Else Could He Do? 


At BREAKFAST, recently, Andrew Carnegie indulged in 
a piece of pie. A diet reformer present remon- 
strated. 
*“Why, Mr. Carnegie,” he said,-‘‘do you eat pie?” 
‘“Of course,” replied the noted philanthropist be- 
nignly, ‘‘ what do you do with it ?””—Ww. C. Bennett. 


The Other Side of It 


Sap Jones of Smith: ‘I’m sure you can’t 
Conceive a man more ignorant. 

He’d win a prize, Ill go his bail; 

The ninny calls a bucket ‘ pail’.” 


Said Smith: ‘‘1 hope I’ll never see 
More utter, dense stupidity. 

For simple brainlessness he’s struck it: 
The blockhead calls a pail a ‘ bucket ’.” 


Oh, Smith and Jones! Oh, Whig and Tory! 
Oh, feudists turning green fields gory! 

Why will it never dawn on you 

A pail might be a bucket, too? 


Roy Tempe House. 





son, ‘‘ fer this is the new 
King a-coming an’ | would 
n’t like ’im to think ’e wasn’t wanted.” 

—Frances J. Dyer. 


a a. 
Identified 
pe Lonpon has an affection for children and he once 
made the acquaintance of twin sisters of six. 
“‘Good morning, my dear,” he said one morning, 
meeting one of them on the street; ‘‘and which of the 
twins are you?” 
The little lassie looked up into his face and said very 
gravely: 
‘*IT’m the one what’s out walkin’.”—R. M. Winans. 


When O. Henry Lost Prestige 


Qy*c=, when exploring a factory district for story mate- 

rial, O. Henry invited a bright little girl to dine 
with him. She accepted on condition that she might 
bring a friend along. During dinner the writer sought 
to make his guests feel at ease by resting his English to 
the extent of using ‘‘ain’t” and ‘‘hadn’t oughter” 
and a few other popular mutilations of the mother 
tongue. 

He saw the little girl a few days later. 

““T was awful mortified that night,” she said. ‘‘ You 
spoke so ungrammatical before my lady friend! ”—Anng 
PARTLAN. 

s 4 


“Danse Domestica” 


A\® immense audience gathered on Monday afternoon 

at the Theater of Interpretive Art, to see Mlle. 
Hopupli and her associates in her much heralded 
“*Danse Domestica.” 

The orchestra played a prelude, poetically typifying 
the dropping of a tray full of breakfast dishes, after 
which the curtain rose upon the poorly furnished flat 
of an ultimate consumer. 

The great terpsichorean artist was discovered picking 
up the fragments of dishes and when this task was 
completed she made a leap into the air emblematic of 
life with nothing to live on. 

Alighting, she whirled madly across the stage and 
flung herself in an ecstasy of wrath astride of the 
baby’s crib. 

Laying the cause of her temperamental outburst 
across her lap, she gave it it’s regular morning spank- 
ishment, accompanied in the orchestra by wonder- 
ful cacophonic dissonances. . 

The dancer then began a scherzo movement among 
the pots and pans, than which nothing more beau- 
tiful could be imagined, especially those themes that 
pertained to the scraping of the skillets and the empty- 
ing of the ashes. 

With a tragically executed pas seul the performer 
symbolized the woman who revolts at the sickening 
task of half-soling the trousers of a-nine-dollar-a-week 
husband. 

And thus the pitiful story went on, sweeping the 
emotions, visually and auricularly, through the getting 
of the morning mail, the wrathful tearing up of the 
butcher’s bill, the scrubbing of the pantry shelves, the 
putting on of the pot for dinner and the argument with 
the iceman through the dumb waiter, to culminate in a 
climax of soulfully suggestive kicks and wriggles as the 
harassed woman simultaneously slammed the door in 
the face of the grasping rent agent, jerked eight burn- 
ing pies out of the oven and hurled the cat from the in- 
terior of the milk pitcher! 

Throughout the latter portion of the performance the 
artist disclosed vistas of beauty and set a new standard 
in the art of genre dancing.—Harvey Peake. 


SEE PAGE514 
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The Divinity of Desire 
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are intelligent, your mind is kept in a creative condition 
and struggle upward to your goal. Live in the convic- 
tion that you are eternaliy progressing, advancing to- 
ward something higher, better, im every atom of your 
being. 

This upreaching of the mind, this stretching of the 
mentality toward higher idezis and grander things, has 
an elevating, transforming influence which tends to lift 
the whole life to higher levels. 

Many people have an idea that it is dangerous to in- 
dulge their dreaming faculties, their imagination, very 
much, for fear that in doing so they would become 
impracticable; but these faculties are just as sacred as 
any others we possess. They were given us for a divine 
purpose; to give us glimpses of intangible realities. They 
enable us to live in the ideal, even when we are com- 
pelled to work in the midst of a disagreeable or inhos- 
pitable environment. 

Our dreaming capacity gives us a peep into the glori- 
ous realities that await us further on. It is the evidence 
of things possible to us. 

Dreaming is not always castle-building. Every real 
castle, every home, every building was an air castle first. 
Legitimate dreaming is creative; it is bringing into 
reality our desires; the things for which we long and 
hope. A building would be impossible without the 
plans of an architect; it must be created mentally. The 
architect sees behind the plans the building in ail its 
perfection and beauty. 

Our visions are the plans of the possible life structure ; 
but they will end in plans if we do not follow them up 
with a vigorous effort to make them real; just as the 
architect’s plans will end in his drawings if they are 
not followed up and made real by the builder. : 

All men who have achieved great things have been 
dreamers, and what they have accomplished has been 
just in proportion to the vividness, the energy and per- 
sistency with which they visualized their ideal; held to 
their dreams and struggled to make them come true. 

Do not give up your dream because it is apparently 
not being realized; because you can not see it coming 
true. Cling to your vision with all the tenacity. you 
can muster. Keep it bright; do not let the bread and 
butter side of life cloud your ideals or dim your vision. 


Keep in an ambition-arousing atmosphere. Read the f Ae 
books which will stimulate your ambition. 





Get close 
to people who have done what you are trying to do, 
and try to absorb the secret of their success. p ‘ EASURES of HEAI i H 

This mental visualizing of the ideal as vividly and as 
sharply as possible is the mental molding of the thing 


that will finally match your vision with its reality; that ~ “> ee ee 7 eee ee. pee ga can 
will make your dream come true. ig prope pay 


Take a little time before retiring at night and get by ANHEUSER BUSCH’, 


yourself. Sit quietly and think and dream to your 
e 
Sine 









heart’s content. De not be afraid of your vision, your | 
power to dream, for without a-vision the people perish. 
It is a divine gift intended to give you a glimpse of the 
grand things in store for you and lift you out of the 
common into the uncommon; out of hampering, iron 
conditions into ideal ones, and to show you that these 


: a sghad capac rs is not only a liquid food of itself but, when taken with meals, produces the fermentation necessary 
things can become realities in your life. These glimpses for the digestion of other foods 
into paradise are intended to keep us from getting dis- . 
couraged by our failures and disappointments. Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
This does not mean fanciful, ephemeral pipe dream- MALT PRODUCT and not an alcoholic beverage 
ing, but real, legitimate dreaming and the sacred SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 


longings of the soul. They are given us as constant 


reminders that we can make our lives sublime; that |, ANHEUSER-BUSCH _* - - - St. Louis, Mo. 


no matter how disagreeable or unfriendly our surround- 


ings may be, we can lift ourselves into the ideal con- 
ditions which we see in our vision. 
The faculty to dream was not given to mock us. 
There is a reality back of it. There is a divinity behind 
eh ooops i COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 
y the desires that have divinity in them, we do not | 

refer to the things that we want but do not need; we | NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF . 
do not refer. to the desires that turn to dead sea fruit URNIS 
on our lips or to ashes when eaten, but to the legiti- INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND F HING 
mate desires of the soul for the realization of those | eo ” 
ideals, the longing for full, complete self-expression, the THE — ps ryan ng — beng scr ree 
time and opportunity for the weaving of the pattern pp amt, a cue sian os re a ttifal, —s 
shown us in the moment of our highest transfiguration. | on ecipaa 5 eature OF ma: ing t 2% ne caches 

““A man will remain a ragpicker as*long as he has It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 
only a ragpicker’s vision.” _ shows you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its 

Our mental attitude, our heart’s desire, is our per- | teachings have saved costly furnishings from being 
petual prayer which Nature answers. She takes it for vulgar; and on the other hand, thousands of inexpen- 
granted that we desire what we are headed toward, | Sve houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from 
and she helps us to it. People little realize that their | 1S advice. It presents its information interestingly and 
desires are their perpetual prayers—not head prayers ina very plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated. 








but heart prayers—and that they are granted. “ THE nome brn tan iso ma zine which = 
4 alts acre $ woman interested in e auty 0 er home can afior 

1 Most people do not half realize how sacred a thing a to be without. Itis full of suggestions for house build- 

egitimate ambition is. What is this eternal urge ing, house decorating and furnishing, and is equally 

within us which is trying to push us on and on, up and valuable for people of large or small income. 

up? It is the God urge, the God push .in the Great Tee Podiceben of Wraaes 


Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, A “House Beautiful” illustration greatly reduced 


thorough and useful. The magazine costs $3.00 a year. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 249 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
But to have you test its value, for $1.00 we wilb send you the You may send me your Portfolio of Notable Examples of 
current number and “THE House BEAUTIFUL” Portfolio gratis, .| Tpexpensive Home Decoration and Furnishing, and a copy 
on receipt of the Five Months’ Trial Subscription coupon. The | enclose herewith $1.00 for a special rate five-month trial 
Portfolio is a collection of color plates and others of rooms in | “’**?#" °* “THE Houses BeautiruL, 


which good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced charming | -=;-------- 





Within of us, which is perpetually prodding us to do 
our best and refuses to accept our second best. 

Our longings and aspirations are prophecies, fore- 
shadowings of our possibilities. We all are conscious 
that there accompanies us through life a divine mes- 
senger, given to protect and direct us; a messenger who 
will answer all our interrogations. They are some- 











thing more than vaporings of the imagination or idle | effects. The Portfolioalone isa prize which money cannot ordina- | _“““* ee 
dreams; they are forerunners, foreshadowers of possi- rily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filled out and sendto | ADDRess IS ita Rk Cerca aad 
[Continued on page 555) HERBERT S. STONE. Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL |! Town ox city Sra 
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Health, Success and a Vacation 


[v is not wholly on account of our own comfort and 
happiness that we should cultivate health, but be- 
e it multiplies our ability and our chances of success. 
t is pitiable to see young people starting out in life 
vith ambition to make a place for themselves, and yet 
ng the possibility of doing anything great by sacri- 
g health, the very thing on which they are most 
ident for the attainment of their object. With 
ist health and a strong determination one can 
ymplish wonderful things; but no matter how much 
tion one has, if he ruins his health by vicious 
ts, by leading an abnormal or irregular life, he cuts off 
greatest chance for accomplishing anything of mo- 
rhere are, it is true, examples of people in poor 
ilth—of invalids who have done quite remarkable 
but think what these people might have ac- 
plished had they had strong, vigorous constitutions 
obust health! Ill-health is a perpetual handicap, 
| the greater one’s ambition, the greater the disap- 
ent which the inability to reach one’s aim will 
the other hand, robust health raises the power 
very faculty, increases its efficiency, gives it a keener 
makes it more gripping, and multiplies the entire 
power many times. A one-talent man with a 
) physique often astonishes us with his achieve- 
sometimes accomplishing a great deal more than 
talent man with poor health. 
he vitality born of vigorous abounding health not 
nereases our self-confidence, but the confidence 
thers in us. It gains us credit. Bankers and job- 
who would be glad to give young men credit-and 
p them with capital, so far as their ability and honesty 
oncerned, are often obliged to decline such aid on 
int of ill-health or some physical weakness on the 
yf the applicants. They may have the utmost, 
fidence in the young men themselves, but they are 
they will break down before they get into a 
tion to repay the money. 
)w young men of unusual ability, fine education, 
good training who can not make much headway in 
career because they are not able to work more 
two or three hours a day. They have not the 
ty or the strength for sustained work. Their 
ysical reservoirs become exhausted so quickly that 
in not enter successfully into the strenuous 
titions of the day. They are constantly mortified 
hagrined because they are outstripped by those 
have not half their mental ability, but possess 
their physical strength. 
sarare thing to find a man superbly equipped 
cally. We find plenty of people well balanced 
tally and morally, but handicapped with some 
ysical weakness which cuts down the average of 
r efficiency to a low level. 
\ great many failures are due not so much to bad 
nanagement or lack of ability as to ill-health. Young 
1 with great ambitions often. overestimate their 
igth and attempt things which they have not the 
physical stamina or staying power to carry out. 
The quality of health has also a great deal to do with 
the quality of thought. You can not get healthy think- 
g from diseased brain or nerve cells. _ If the vitality is 
below par the thought will drop to its level. 
What magical effect a trip to Europe or a vacation 
1 the country often produces in the quality of one’s 
work. The writer, the clergyman, the orator, the 
tatesman, who laid down his work disgusted with 
what his brain had produced, comes back after a vaca- 
1 to find himself a new man. He can not only do 
nfinitely more work with greater ease, but his work 
has a finer quality. The writer is often surprised at 
s grip upon his subject and his power to see things 
which he could not get hold of before his vacation. 
here is a freshness about his style which he could not 
squeeze from his jaded brain. The singer 
ho broke down comes back from a long rest in the 
intry or at the seashore with.a new power of voice 
vhich she did not even know she possessed. The 
isiness man returns to his tasks with a new grip upon 
his business, a new faculty for improving methods, a 
w outlook on the world. The brain ash has been 
lown off the* brain cells which were clogged; the 
ylood is pure, the pulse is bounding, and, of course, 
the brain cells throw off a finer quality of thought; 
ener, sharper, more penetrating, more gripping. 
\ man, in order to do big things, must keep his mind 





fresh and responsive. When tne faculties are keen and 
sharp, and are spurred on by good, red blood in a vig- 
orous constitution, when there is abounding vitality, 
he will do more planning, clearer thinking, and more 
teal effective work in three or four hours a day than 
those who depend upon the everlasting grind will ac- 
complish in twelve or fourteen. Many a man has 
killed his reputation and lost his power to produce by 
forcing his brain to work too many hours each day. 

Thousands of men would accomplish vastly more if 
they would get out of their offices, factories or other 
places of business earlier, work fewer hours, and take 
more time to keep up their physical and mental stan- 
dard by outdoor exercises and healthful recreation. In 
other words, it is the greatest possible economy to keep 
oneself up to standard. 

Everywhere we see ineffective, botched work and in- 
ferior products because men are overworked or-do not 
keep themselves in a vigorous, healthy condition by ex- 
ercise in the open air, by the recreation that refreshens, 
renews, and strengthens both mind and muscle. There 
is not enough fun in their lives. Thev take matters too 
seriously. With many of them, this everiasting grind 
becomes an automatic habit, a disease. 

The man who never gets away from his business, 
who is buried in detail year after year, who practically 
takes no vacation, is in no condition to see his affairs in 
their true light. His vision becomes warped and twisted; 
his rutty life narrows his views and stunts his nature. 

Men who think thev can not afford to take a vacation 
because business presses them are often amazed when 
they return from an enforced absence to find how their 
vision has cleared, how much better they can see their 
situation—its needs, its strong points and its weak 
places. 

The fact is, a man must keep himself in a condition 
to see his affairs in their proper perspective, and he can 
not do this if he is everlastingly buried in his business. 
He should take frequent vacations. He must get out, 
mix with the world, keep his finger on the pulse of 
events. : 

It is said no one really knows his own country until 
he views it irom abroad. No man gets the true per- 
spective of his life until he gets away from. his usual 
routine and gets a new, fresh viewpoint from outside. 

No great artist will attempt to work constantly on 
his masterpiece until it is finished. He works while his 
faculties are sharp, fresh and gripping; but the moment 
his ideal begins to dim or his energy to lag, he quits, 
because he knows that every bit of work he does while 
his thought is not fresh and vigorous will be inferior 
and will only injure his picture. 

A great many men bury themselves so completely in 
their work, keep their noses so closely to the grindstone 
that they can not get the proper perspective of their sit- 


‘uations. They work hard, but they work to a disad- 


vantage because they do not see tueir business in its 
entirety. © They do not mix with the people in their 
own line. They can not do the right thing because they 
are not in a position to get a broad view of their affairs. 

Many men who spend too many hours a day in their 
offices get,into the habit of wasting a great deal of time 
with callers—talking, doing all sorts of things outside of 
business—whereas the man who spends only a few 
hours in his office is obliged to attend strictly to busi- 
ness from the moment he enters it until he leaves. 
Everybody knows that his time is precious and that 
people who call upon him must be brief. The result is 
that he makes his time count and often accomplishes 
more in a few hours than the man who spends eight or 
nine hours each day in his office. The modern method 
is to do the actual business with dispatch, make every 
minute count and then go out and play with as much 
enthusiasm as one had previously put into work. 

A great many employers would be much better off if 
they would cut the hours of their employees. Quick, 
sharp, energetic, enthusiastic, vigorous service is what 
counts. This can not be expected from people who are 
worn out, who expend more energy or vitality than 
they can generate during the twenty-four hours. 

There are a great many concerns in which the last 
two or three hours of the day’s work is almost thrown 
away because the employees toil so many hours that 
they become completely fagged long before the day is 
done. There is no enthusiasm or heart or vigor in work 
when the facuities become jaded. It is creative energy 
that counts—freshness, vigor, vitality. It is force that 
does things. Nothing great can ever be accomplished 
by a tired brain or worn-out faculties. 
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Possibilities Dressed in Rags 


WE OFTEN see among the section-hands on a railroad, 


in street cleaning squads, or engaged in some 
other menial work, men with superb faces, splendid 
heads, men of evident brain power and intellect: They 
impress us as immense possibilities. We-see in their 
faces capabilities which should fit them to be railroad 
superintendents, instead of section-hands—heads of 
city departments rather than street cleaners. We know 
perfectly well when we look at them that they are 
transmuting only a tithe of their possible power into 
their vocations. We feel that the miserable few dol- 
lars a week which they find in their pay envelopes does 
not represent anything like their real worth, but only a 
very small part of it. 

There are thousands of men in this country to-day 
dressed in rags and considered by themselves down and 
out, who have great possibilities in them which could 
be utilized if they only knew how to change their 
minds, their thoughts, their habits—to build up their 
deficient faculties. 

If someone in whom they have confidence could only 
take these despondent wretches with possibilities, clean 
them up, dress them up, brace them up, spur them up, 
inspire and encourage them, give them uplifting books, 
and teach them how to change their mental attitude, 
many of them would soon be on the road to success. 

Every suggestion in the atmosphere of these people 
is depressing. When they once lose their grip upon 
themselves, there is nothing uplifting and encouraging 
in their environment; nothing to give them hope; their 
minds become negative, passive, and they drift. If they 
could 6nly shape their mental attitude so that their 
minds would become positive, optimistic again, they 
could soon get on their feet. , 

If it were possible to show these people a picture of 
their former selves when in the strength and beauty of 
youth—if they could once get a glimpse of their real 
selves, the men or women that God made—they would 
never again be satisfied with inferiority, with the me- 
diocre, with commonness. It would so disgust them 
that they would leave it forever. But the difficult thing 
for them is to see the picture of the real-self; the possi- 
ble man or woman. The brute man stands out so 
prominently that the soul man, the ideal man, the pos- 
sible man is covered up. 

It is pitiable to see men and women, nature’s giants, 
with splendid natural endowments, with fine physique 
and superb health, doing the work of pygmies, trans- 
muting only a few per cent. of their great possible en- 
ergy into real achievement, simply because of some 
defect, some deficiency, some lack, some weakness. 

Suppose we could take a man who is sidetracked in 
life; who has lost his ambition, his character, his 
standing; who is living in degradation and rags—a man 
who seems to have no aspiration; who is friendless 
and on the very verge of suicide—give him a good 
Turkish bath, dress him from head to foot in good 
clothing and the best and most becoming accessories 
that can be bought, take him out of the wretched alley 
where he has been sleeping, out.of the slums where he 
has been living, and put him into an ideal family and 
surround him with friends who would love him and take 
an interest in him. Suppose, instead of his stooping, 
slouching, lazy gait, he could be systematically trained 
by a West Point officer to walk erect with elastic, 
buoyantstep. Suppose, instead of the failure thoughts, 
the gloomy, despondent, melancholy thoughts, he 
should substitute thoughts of success, of happiness, of 
abundance, joy, gladness, peace, tranquillity, serenity; 
instead of the poverty thought, substitute abundance 
of all that is good. Suppose we could show him that 
it is his birthright; that he was made for success, hap- 
piness, and not for failure and misery. Suppose that 
instead of thinking himself a failure, a man down on 
his luck, he should hold persistently the thought of 
his God-given birthright and that there are thousands 
of indications in his wonderful make-up that he was in- 
tended to be sunny; to be cheerful, successful, happy, 
instead of gloomy, melancholy. Why, even a month’s 
training and right thinking along these lines would 
completely revolutionize the man. Hope would take 
the place of despair, courage of discouragement, and 
he would become a new creature. 


+ + 
Doing Favors Cheerfully 


Some people, if they extend a favor, do it so grudg- 

ingly, and make the recipient feel so small and mean, 
so conscious of being helped and of being under an 
obligation, that he despises himself for appealing to 
them. : 

| know a man who sometimes lends money to those 
who are less fortunate. He always takes occasion to 
preach a sermon to the borrower, and to reprimand him 
for being obliged to be dependent on anybody. He 
likes to humble poor people, and to make the contrast 
between their condition and his own as great as possi- 
ble. The result is that people who are helped by him 
look upon him as a Shylock, not as a friend. 

It is a great art to confer favors cheerfully and grace- 
fully. No one likes to be reminded that he is receiv- 
ing a favor for which he ought to humble himself and 
be grateful. We get no gratitude for what we do 
ostentatiously, grudgingly. 
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they wanted. But she began to believe that the 
fascination he exercised upon her was merely physical. 
That gave her pause. Not only was Burns Carroll on 
trial, but also a very foolish fluttering little moth—her- 
self. It was time enough, however, to be stern with 
herself after she had tried him. 

‘“Was n’t that a splendid catch of Crane’s to-day?” 
she asked. 

‘A lucky stab! Crane has a habit of running round 
like an ostrich and sticking out a hand to catch a ball. 
It’s a grand-stand play. Why, a good out-fielder 
would have been waiting under that fly.” 

**Dalgren. did fine work in the box, 
think?” 

**Oh, the kid’s all right with an old head back of 
the plate. He’s wild, though, and will never make 
good in fast company. | won his game to-day. He 
wouldn’t have lasted an inning without me. It was 
dead wrong for Pat to pitch him. 
pitch and he has n’t sand enough to learn.” 

A hot retort trembled upon Madge Ellston’s lips, but 
she withheld it and quietly watched Carroll. How 
complacent he was, how utterly self-contained ! 

“‘And Billie Sheldon—was n’t it good to see him 
brace? What hitting! . . . That home run!” 

**Sheldon flashed up to-day. That’s the worst of 
such players. This talk of his slump is all rot. When 
ne joined the team. he made some lucky hits and the 
papers lauded him as a comer, but he soon got down 
to his real form. Why, to break into a game now and 
then, to shut his eyes and hit a couple on the nose— 
that’s not baseball. Pat’s given him ten days’ notice, 
and his release will be a good move for the team. 
Sheldon’s not fast enough for this league.” 

‘“‘1’m_ sorry. He seemed so promising,” replied 
Madge. **1 liked Billie—pretty well.” 

‘*Yes, that was evident,” said Carroll, firing up. ‘“‘1 
never could understand what you saw in him. Why, 
Sheldon’s no good. He—” 

Madge turned a white face that silenced Carroll. 
She excused herself and returned to the parlor, where 
she had last seen her uncle. Not find:ng him there, 
she went into the long corridor and met Sheldon, Dal- 
gren and two more of the players. Madge congratulated 
the young pitcher and the other players on their bril- 
liant work; and they, not to be outdone, gallantly at- 
tributed the day’s victory to her presence at the game. 
Then, without knowing in the least how it came about, 
she presently found herself alone with Billi#}-and they 
were strolling into the music-room. 

**Madge, did | brace up?” 

The girl risked one quick look at him. How boyish 
he seemed, how eager! What an altogether different 
Billie! But was the difference all in him? Somehow, 
despite a conscious shyness in the moment, she felt 
natural and free, without the uncertainty and restraint 
that had always troubled her while with him. 

“Oh, Billie, that glorious home run!” 

Madge, wasn’t that hit a dandy? How I made it 
is amystery, but the bat felt like a feather. | thought 
of you. Tell me—what did you think when | hit that 
ball over the fence ?”’ 

** Billie, Ill never, never tell you.” 

“*Yes—please—I want to know. 
something—nice of me?” 

The pink spots in Madge’s cheeks widened to crim- 
son flames. 

‘Billie, are you still—crazy about me? Now, don’t 
come so close. Can't you behave yourself? And 
don’t break mv fingers with your terrible baseball hands. 

- Well, when you made that hit I just collapsed 
and | said—’ 

*“*Say it! Say it!” implored Billie. 

She lowered her face and then bravely raised it. 

“| said, ‘Billie, | could hug you for that 1 
Billie, let mego! Oh, you must n’t !—please! ” 

Quite a little while afterward Madge remembered to 
tell Billie that she had been seeking Her uncle. They 
met him and Pat Donahue, coming out of the parlor. 

**Where have you been all evening ?”’ demanded Mr. 
Ellston. 

“*Shure it looks as if she’d signed a new manager,” 
said Pat, his shrewd eyes twinkling. 

The soft glow in Madge’s cheeks deepened into tell- 
tale scarlet; Billie resembled a school boy stricken in 
guilt. 

**Aha! so that’s it ?”’ queried her uncle. 

**Ellston,” said Pat, ‘‘ Billie’s home-run drive to-day 
recalled his notice, an’ if | don’t miss my guess it won 
him another game—the best game in life.” 

“*By George!” exclaimed Mr. Ellston. 
it was Carroll!” 

He led Madge away and Pat followed with Billie. 

“Shure it was good to see you brace, Billie,” said 
the manager, with a kindly hand on the young man’s 
arm. ‘‘I’m tickled to death. That ten days’ notice 
doesn’t go. See? I’ve had to shake up the team but 
your job is good. Ireleased McReady outright, an’ 
traded Carroll to Denver for a catcher and a fielder. 
Some of the directors hollered murder, an’ I expect the 
fans will roar, but I’m running this team. I’ll have 
harmony among my players. Carroll is a great catcher, 
but he’s a knocker. 
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Annihilator 


of Space 


To be within arm’s reach of distant 
cities it is only necessary to be within 
arm’s reach of a Bell Telephone. It 
annihilates space and provides instanta- 
neous communication, both near and far. 


There can be no boundaries to a tele- 
phone system as it is now understood 
and demanded. Every community is 
a center from which people desire com- 
munication in every directior, always 
with contiguous territory, often with 
distant points. Each individual user 
may at any moment need the long 
distance lines which radiate from his 
local center. 
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An exchange which is purely local 
has a certain value. If, in addition to 
its local connections, it has connections 
with other contiguous localities, it has 
a largely increased value. 


If itis universal in its connections and 
inter-communications, it is indispens- 
able to all those whose social or business 
relations are more than purely local. 


A telephone system which under- 
takes to meet the full requirements of 
the public must cover with its ex- 
changes and connecting links the whole 
country. 


The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 


the business man to-day. 


It brings him and any of 


his far-away social or business interests together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 





One System, 


Universal Service, 
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Two-Thirds of 
Your Life 


is spent in your clothes 
—why not have them | 
comfortable, im- 
pressive, distinctive ? 
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ec PRICE & CO. 


We Make Stylish Clothes 


that fit, keep their shape and 
contain the best of cloth—that’s 
all you can get in the finest 
clothes made. 


$25 to $50 


Largest tailors in the world 
of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago 


Our local representative will show you our new Fall 
Woolens and Fashions and take your measure. If 
you don’t know him, ask us his name and address. 




















| § SAVE 208 SHAVES 


$20.80 a year. Also save the razor, your 
face, time and temper by using **3 in One” 
saad on the blade. 
Sure One 

¢ keeps the blade keen and clean, by prevent 
z ing surface rusting which is caused by moisture 

from the lather. Write for free sample 

and special ‘‘razor saver’ circular. 
Why not know the truth? . 
THREE IN ONE OIL CO.. 
67 Broadway, New York City. 








Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
—™ 370 Boys from 45 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the 
South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, Gov- 
ernment Academies, or Busi 
1,600 feet abo vesea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
mineral spring waters. Military 
training develops obedience, 
health,and manly carriage. Fine 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swim- 
y’ ming pooland athletic park. Daily 
Y drills. Boys from homes of refine- 
_y mentonly desired. Personal individ- 
= ual instruction by our Tutorial Sys- 
tem. Academy FIFTY YEARS 
eld. New $100,000 barracks, full eq t, absolutely fire- 
proof. -Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free, ‘Address: 



















CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., PRINCIPAL, STaunTON, va. 


STUD 








The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 

adapted toeveryone. Re by courts and 
. Experienced and competent instruct- 

c:) Takes spare time ey. Three courses— 

a Business, College. Prepare: for 

practice. ill better your con- 

dition and prospects in business, 

Students and graduates every- 

where. Full particulars and 

Easy Payment Plan Free. 





The Sprague 
Correspondenec School 
of Law, 
807 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as 
illustrator or cartoonist. ay practical sys- 
A tem of personal individual lessons by mail 
will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
cessful work for new P an i 
qualifies me to teach you. Send me your sketch 
of President Taft with 6c. instampsand I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL < Mustrating and 
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MOLLY MAKE-BELIEV 


Great Scott, man! Are you going to call a fellow un- 
faithful because he hikes off into a corner now and 
then and reads a bit of Browning, for instance, all to 
himself—or wanders out on the piazza some night all 
sole alone to stare at the stars that happen to bore his 
wife to extinction ?” 

“But you'll never be able to read Browning again 
‘all by yourself,’” taunted the doctor. ‘‘ Whether 
you buy it fresh from the presses or borrow it stale and 
old front a public library, you'll never find another 
copy as long as you live that doesn’t smell of cinna- 
mon roses. And as to ‘ star-gazing’ or any other weird 
thing that your wife doesn’t care for—you'll never go 
out alone any more into dawns or darknesses without 
the very tingling conscious presence of a wonder 
whether the ‘ other girl’ would have cared for it!” 

“Oh, shucks!” said Stanton. Then, suddenly his 
forehead puckered up. ‘‘ Of course, |’ve got a worry,” 
he acknowledged frankly. ‘‘ Any fellow’s got a worry 
who finds himself engaged to be married to a girl who 
isn't keen enough about it to want to be all the world to 
him. But I don’t know that even the most worried fel- 
low has any real cause to be scared as long as the girl in 
question still remains the only flesh-and-blood girl on 
the face of the earth whom he wishes did like him well 
enough to want to be ‘all the world’ to him.” 

“The only ‘flesh-and-blood’ girl?” scoffed the 
doctor. ‘‘Oh, you’re all right, Stanton. | like you 
and all that, but I’m mighty glad, ‘just the same, that 
it isn't my daughter whom you’re going to marry, 
with all this ‘Molly Make-Believe ’ nonsense lurking in 
the background. Cut it out, Stanton, | say. Cut it 
out!” 

“Cut it out?” mused Stanton somewhat distrait. 
“Cut it out? What! Molly Make-Believe?” 

Under the quick jerk of his knees the big box of 
letters and papers and things brimmed over in rustling 
froth across the whole surface of the table. Just for a 
second the muscles in his throat tightened a trifle. 
Then, suddenly he burst out laughing—wildly, uproari- 
ously, like an excited boy. 

“Cut it outr” he cried. ‘But it’s such a joke! 
Can’t you see that it’s nothing in the world except a 
perfectly delicious, perfectly intangible joke?” 

‘*‘U—m—m,” reiterated the doctor. 

In the very midst of his reiteration there came a 
sharp rap at the door, and in answer to Stanton’s cheer- 
ful permission to enter, the so-called ‘ delicious, intangi- 
ble joke’ manifested itself abruptly in the person of a 
rather small feminine figure very heavily muffled up in 
a great black cloak and a rose-colored veil that shrouded 
her nose and chin bluntly like the nose and chin of a 
face only half hewed out as yet from a block of pink 
granite. 

“It’s only Molly,” explained an undeniably sweet 
little alto voice. ‘‘ Am | interrupting you?” 


Vi 

pame to his feet, the doctor stood staring wildly 

from Stanton’s amazed face to the perfectly calm, 
perfectly accustomed air of poise that characterized 
every movement of the pink-shrouded visitor. The 
amazement, in fact, never wavered for a second from 
Stanton’s blush-red visage, nor the supreme serenity 
from thelady’s whole attitude. But across the doctor’s 
startled features a fearful, outraged consciousness of 
having been deceived warred mightily with a conscious- 
ness of unutterable mirth. 

Advancing toward the fireplace with a rather slow- 
footed, hesitating gait, the little visitor's attention 
focused suddenly on the cluttered table and she cried 
out with unmistakable delight. ‘‘ Why, what are you 
people doing with all my letters and things?” 

Then climbing up on the sturdy brass fender, she 
thrust her pink, impenetrable features right into the 
scared, pallid face of the shabby old clock and an- 
nounced pointedly, ‘‘It’s almost half-past seven. And 
1 can stay till just eight o'clock !” 

When she turned around again the doctor was gone. 

With a tiny shrug of her shoulders, she settled her- 
self down then in a big, high-backed chair before the 
fire and stretched out her overshoed toes to the shining 
edge of the fender. As far as any apparent self-con- 
sciousness was concerned, she might just as well have 
been all alone in the room. 

Convulsed with amusement, yet almost paralyzed by 
a certain stubborn, dumb sort of embarrassment, noth- 
ing on earth could have forced Stanton into making 
even an indefinite speech to the girl until she had made 
at least one perfectly definite and reasonably illumina- 
ting sort of speech tohim. Biting his grinning lips into 
as straight a line as possible, he gathered up the scat- 
tered pages of the evening paper and attacked them 
furiously with scowling eyes. 

After a really dreadful interim of silence, the mysteri- 
ous little visitor rose in a gloomy, discouraged kind of 
way, and climbing up again on the narrow brass fender, 
peered once more into the face of the clock. 

“*It’s twenty minutes of eight, now,” she announced. 
Into her voice crept for the first time the faintest per- 
ceptible suggestion of a tremor. ‘‘It’s twenty minutes 
of eight—now—and I’ve got to leave here exactly at 
eight. Twenty minutes is a rather—a rather stingy little 
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bit out of a whole— life-time,” she added falteringly. 

Then, and then only did Stanton’s nervousness break 
forth suddenly into one wild, uproarious laugh that 
seemed to light up the whole dark, ominous room as 
though the gray, sulky, smouldering hearth-fire itself 
had exploded into iridescent flame. Chasing close 
behind the musical contagion of his deep guffaws fol- 
lowed the softer, gentler giggle of the dainty pink-veiled 
lady. 

By the time they had both finished laughing it was 
fully quarter of eight. 

“But you see, it was just this wav,” explained the 
pleasant little voice—all alto notes again. Cautiously, 
a slim, unringed hand burrowed out from the somber 
folds of the big cloak and raised the pink mouth-mum- 
bling veil as much as half an inch above the red-lipped 
speech line. ‘‘You see it was just this way. You 
paid me a lot of money—al! in advance—for a six 
weeks’ special edition de /uxe Love-Letter Serial. And 
1 spent your money the day | got it—and worse than 
that | owed it—long before | even got it! And worst 
of fall, | ’ve got a chance now to go home to-morrow 
for all the rest of the winter. No, | don’t mean that 
exactly. I mean I’ve found a chance to go up to Ver- 
mont and have all my expenses paid—just for reading 
aloud every day to a lady who isn’t so awfully deaf. 
But, you see, I still owe you a week’s subscription—and 
I can't refund you the money because I haven't got it. 
And it happens that I can’t run a fancy love-letter busi- 
ness from the special house that I’m going to. There 
aren't enough resources there—and all that. So | 
thought that perhaps—perhaps—considering how much 
you ve been teasing and teasing to know who | was— 
| thought that perhaps if I came here this evening and 
let you really see me—that maybe, you know—maybe, 
not positively, but just maybe—you'd be willing to 
call that equivalent to one week's subscription. Would 
you? 

In the sharp eagerness of her question she turned her 
shrouded face full-view to Stanton’s curious gaze, and 
he saw the little nervous, mischievous twitch of her 
lips at the edge of her masking pink veil resolve itself 
suddenly into a whimper of real pain. Yet so vivid 
were the lips, so blissfully, youthfully, lusciously car- 
mine, that every single, individual statement she made 
scemed only like a festive little announcement printed 
in red ink. 

““T guess |’m not a very good business manager, ” 
faltered the red lipped voice with incongruous pathos. 
“Indeed, | know I’m not because, well, because the 
Serial-Letter Co. has ‘gone broke!’ Bankrupt, is it, that 
you really say?” 

With a little mockingly playful imitation of a stride 
she walked the first two fingers of her right hand 
across the surface of the table to Stanton’s discarded 
supper dishes. 

“Oh, please may | have that piece of cold toast?” 
she asked plaintively. No professional actress on the 
stage could have spoken the words more deliciously. 
Even to the actual crunching of the toast in her little 
shining white teeth, she sought to illustrate as fantas- 
tically as possible the ultimate misery of a bankrupt 
person starving for cold toast. 

Stanton’s spontaneous laughter attested his full 
appreciation of her mimicry. 

‘But, | tell you, the Serial-Letter Co. has ‘gone 
broke’! she persisted a trifle wistfully. 1 guess—I 
guess it takes a man to really run a business with any 
sort of financial success, cause you see a man never 
puts anything except his head into his business. And, 
of course, if you only put your head into it, then you 
go right along giving always just a little wee bit less 
than ‘value received’-—and so you can’t help, sir, 
making a profit. Why, people would think you were 
plain, stark crazy if you gave them even one more pair 
of poor rubber boots than they’d paid for. But a 
woman! Well, you see, my little business was a sort 
of ascheme to sell sympathy—perfectly good sym- 
pathy, you know-—but to sell it to people who really 
needed it, instead of giving it away to people who 
didn’t care anything about it at all. And you have to 
run that sort of business almost entirely with your heart 
and you wouldn’t feel decent at all unless you delivered 
to everybody just a little tiny bit more sympathy 
than he paid for. Otherwise, you see, you wouldn’t 
be delivering perfectly good sympathy. So that’s 
why—you understand now—that’s why I had to send 
you my very own woolly blanket-wrapper and my 
very own silver porringer, and my very own slingshot 
that I fight city cats with,—because, you see, | had to 
use every single cent of your money right away to pay 
for the things that I’d already bought for other people.” 

‘*For other people?” quizzed Stanton a bit resent- 
fully. 

“Oh, yes,” acknowledged the girl; ‘‘for several 
other people.” Then: ‘‘Did you like the idea of the 
‘Rheumatic Nights Entertainment ?’” she asked quite 
abruptly. 

**Did I like it?” cried Stanton. ‘‘ Did I Jzke it?” 

With a little shrugging air of apology the girl straight- 
ened up very stiffly in her chair. 

‘*Of course, it wasn’t exactly an original idea,” she 
explained contritely. ‘‘ That is, | mean not original for 
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you. You see, it’s really a little club of mine—a little 
subscription club of rheumatic people who can’t sleep; 
and I go every night in the week, an hour to each one 
of them. There are only three; you know. There’s a 
youngish lady in Boston, and a very, very old gentle- 
man out in Brookline, and the tiniest sort of a poor 
little sick girl in C ambridge. Sometimes | turn up just 
at supper-time and jolly them along a bit with their 
gruels. Sometimes | don’t get around till ten or eleven 
o'clock in the great boo-black dark. From two to 
three in the morning seems to be the cruelest, grayest, 
coldest time for the little girl in Cambridge. 
And I play the banjo decently well, you know, and 
sing more or less, and tell stories, or read aloud; and | 
most always go dressed up in some sort of a fancy cos- 
tume ’cause | can’t\seem to find any other thing to do 
that astonishes sick people so much and makes them 
sit up so bravely and look so shiny. And really, it 
isn’t such dreadfully hard work to do, because every- 
thing fits together so well. The short skirts, for in- 
stance, that turn me into such a jolly prattling great 
grand-child for the poor old gentleman, make me just a 
perfectly rational, contemporaneous-looking playmate 
for the small Cambridge girl. I’m so very, very little.” 
‘“Only, of course,” she finished wryly, “‘ only, of 
course, it costs such a horrid big lot for costumes and 
carriages and things. That's what’s ‘busted’ me, as 
the boys say. And then, of course, |’m most dread- 
fully sleepy all the daytime when | ought to be writ- 
ing nice letters for my Serial-Letter Company business. 
And then one night last week—” the vivid red lips 
twisted oddly at one corner—‘‘ one night last week 
they sent me word from Cambridge that the little, little 
girl was going to die—and was calling and calling for 
the ‘Gray-Plush Squirrel Lady.’ So | hired a big gray 
squirrel coat from a furrier whom | know, and I ripped 
up my muff and made me the very best sort of a hot, 
gray, smothery face that | could—and | went out to 
Cambridge and sat three hours on the footboard of a 
bed, cracking jokes—and nuts—to beguile a little 
child’s death-pain. And somehow it broke my heart 
—or my spirit—or something. Somehow, | think I 
could have stood it better with my own skin face! 
Anyway, the little girl doesn’t need me any more. 
Anyway, it doesn’t matter if some one did need me! 
1 tell you 1’m ‘broke!’ | tell you I have n't 
got one more single solitary thing to give! It isn’t just 
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my pocketbook that’s empty: it’s my head that’s iT , { . ° 

ak too! It’s my heart that s altogether stripped! ul Wwice a Month 
And I’m going to run away! Yes, | am!” —y 
Jumping to her feet she stood there for an instant all 

out of breath, as though just the mere thought of run- | (eS 


ning away had almost exhausted her. Then suddenly 
she began to laugh. 

‘I’m so tired of making up things,” she confessed. 
“I’m so tired of making up grandfathers; |’m so tired 
of making up pirates; |’m so tired of making up lovers 
that I really cherish the bill collector as the only real, 
genuine acquaintance | have in Boston. Certainly 
there's not -the slightest trace of pretense about him! 

Excuse me for being so flippant,” she added 
soberly, ‘‘ but you see | have n’t got any sympathy left 
even for myself.” 

‘But, for heaven’s sake!” cried Stanton, ‘‘ why 
don’t you let somebody help you? Why don’t you let 
me— 

‘*Oh, you can help me!” cried the little red-lipped 
voice excitedly. ‘Oh, yes, indeed you can help me! 
That’s why | came here this evening. You see, I’ve 
settled up now with every one of my creditors except 
you and the youngish Boston lady, and I’m on my 
way to her house now. We're reading Oriental fairy 
stories together. Truly, | think she ‘ll be very glad in- 
deed to release me from my contract when I offer her 
my coral beads instead, because they are dreadfully 
nice beads; my real, unpretended grandfather carved 
them for me himself. . . . But how can settle 
with you? I haven't got anything left to settle with, 
and it might be months and months before I could re- 
fund the actual cash money. So wouldn’t you 
could n’t you—please call my coming here this evening 
an equivalent to one week’s subscription ?” 

Wriggling out of the cloak and veil that wrapped her 
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like a chrysalis, she emerged suddenly a glimmering, aw J} e e [fe 
shimmering little Oriental figure of satin and silver and = e ntire 4 Magazines 
haunting sandalwood—a veritable little i TI ; te 
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incandescent | all 
rainbow of spangled moonlight and flaming scarlet and — 


dark purple shadows. Great, heavy, jet-black curls —= F 1 50 y 
pico a. from her small piquant face by a blazing liu) or > . a ear 
thinestone fillet; cheeks just a tiny bit over-tinted Cc 
with rouge and excitement; big red-brown eyes ——| 
acked full of high lights like a startled fawn’s; bold in i Th S t Pp t 
the utter pone her masquerade, yet scared almost (te) e ame as a resen 
to death by the persistent underlying heart-thump of ——- 
her unescapable self-consciousness; altogether as tanta- 
lizing, altogether as unreal as a vision out of the 
Arabian Nights, she stood there staring quizzically at —— : 4a: 
ba . : ? m ss : qu The Curtis Publishing Company 
*“Would you call it—an—equivalent ? Would you ?” | : * 
she asked nervously. : 1 Philadelphia 
Then pirouetting to the largest mirror in sight she 
began to smooth and twist her silken sash into place. 
Somewhere at wrist or ankle twittered the jingle of in- 
numerable bangles. 
“Oh! don’t | look—gorgeous!” she stammered. 
**O—h—h!” 
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have worked on it, as the law requires, breaking the 
prairie sod, putting it first in flax, then in wheat 
and oats; you have built your shack and have done 
some fencing—in a word you have satisfied the Land 
Department of the Dominion of Canada that you are 
really trying to prove up your claim; at the end of 
three years you come into the nearest land office and 
get your final papers. You now have a deed to your 
property. You now have the power to alienate—to 
sell or trade; the land is yours—you own it in fee 
simple, as the lawyers would say. Up to this time you 
have had no completed title; nothing but an inchoate 
right; one that ‘would ripen into a title. Now you 
have this title, good against all the world. You have a 
farm of one hundred and sixty acres and it is yours. 
The time has come to cast up the account to see 
whether or not you have been paid for your time and 
work during these three years. They have not been 
exciting years. Your next door neighbor was some 
distance away, and you didn’t see many people, espe- 
cially in the winter time when it was pretty cold. 
You have worked hard and so has the wife—and for 


‘ the matter of that, so have the stock and the implements 


and even the Jares and penates have been a little busier 
around the hearth, making things as cosy and warm 
and comfortable as possible. What do you have to 
show for this? 


A Good Investment for a Poor Man 


Well, you have a home that is yours. You have 
made some money on your crops—not much in these 
three years, but a little. Your property is valued at 
from $1,600 to $3,200, the price varying with the dis- 
tance from a railroad, or from town--and with the 
quality of the soil, the improvements, the amount of 
land in cultivation. This is what your three years have 
given you if you have homesteaded. 

Whether or not this is worth while to you depends 
upon you and your circumstances. To aman in what 
we might call ‘comfortable circumstances” it would 
not be worth while, unless some exceptional element 
like health enters into the case. As a financial matter 
he can do better than a thousand dollars a year right 
around home. The young business or professional 
man, with an average future, but no present—well, let 
him figure it out for himself. For the young man or 
the young family without either a present or a future, 
the matter may have a different aspect. But whatever, 
whoever, whyever, wherever you are—rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, and so on down the row of buttons 
—you figure it out yourself. 1 only point out to you 
what you may expect. 

In closing this discussion of the homestead and its 
possibilities, | shall give a word or two with reference 
to the requirements and duties of a homesteader. Un- 
der the Canadian Northwest Land Regulations, any 
person who is the sole head of a family, or any male 
over eighteen years of age, may homestead a quarter 
section (160 acres, more or less) of Dominion land avail- 
able in Saskatchewan or Alberta. The applicant must 
be a British subject or declare his intention to become 
one. A widow with minor children depending upon 
her for support is permitted to make homestead entry. 
The duties include six months residence on and cultiva- 
tion of the land in each of three years. Under certain 
conditions and in certain sections of the country a 
homesteader may purchase another quarter section ad- 
joining his for three dollars an acre. 

Government circulars tell this tale at great length. 
But the circulars do not tell the exact way you are to 
go about it. You decide first whether you want the 
prairie wheat land, the prairie grazing land, or the 
mixed farming land of the foothills. Having decided 
that, you go to the nearest land office and find out 
what sections and quarter sections are open. Then 
you get a land guide who takes you (at your expense) 
over as many available sites as you want to see. Pick- 
ing out one you like, you come back to the land office 
and file your application. Then you go about your 
business on the land for three years, make your im- 
provements, and at the end of that time bring in some 
neighbor to swear to the fact that you have satisfied 
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the regulations ; then you agree with him (also on oath) 
that you have done so and your patent is issued to 
you; and that’s about all there is to that. Everything 
is made easy for the settler, according to the land offi- 
cials, especially for the settler from ‘‘the States” for 

“the American settler is a great fellow to do things, 
and do them right,” as the officials explain. 


It Is a Man's Game 


But the whole proposition is essentially a man’s 
game—the women get very little fun out of it. In 
making the fight for the home, the man is the one who 
seems to be in the thick of it. He is the one who 
chooses his claim; he is the one who puts up the peat 
and sod house; he is the one who cuts his plow into 
the fresh prairie and sings his binder into the ripened 
grain; he is the one who sells the grain and takes the 
necessary trips to town. 

Not but that the wife has her share of work in the 
game. She stands at the back, bracing foundations, 
“‘chucking” the load as it starts down hill. She is, in 
polar parlance, the supporting party. 

Her work, therefore, is real work, but not the dram- 
atic and spectacular work. While the man is out in 
the open, bucking and backing and fighting, bringing 
to pass visible and tangible results, the woman is in 
the house and around the yard doing the unobtrusive 
work that makes for the success of the whole. 

In other words, she is doing what the women do the 
world over, but there is this difference: In what we 
may call the settled part of the world, the woman has 
certain little cultural avocations, certain social obliga- 
tions and pleasures that touch off and color out an 
otherwise dead level and narrow round. Here there 
is little or none of that. For even in the new towns, 
where there are several people, at least, every activity 
is a man’s activity—commercial. A Browning club is 
to be found in none of these towns, the dead languages 
are really dead and bridge whist no more consorts with 
the wash tub than does ‘‘Votes for Women !” go hand 
in hand with the everlasting patching of the clothes of 
year before last. Aside from the church (usually a 
union church, including all denominations except the 
Church of England) and the free schools, there is little 
of the cultural to be found, even in the towns. The 
saloon, the moving picture show and the ice skating 
rink furnish the social centers. The only club in town 
is the Board of Trade, which is formed for business and 
boosting. Business, business, business—the commer- 
cial side dominates the woof and warp of the life of 
these communities to the exclusion of even a few 
threads of gregarious social activity. 

Even in the towns is this true. And out on the 
prairie, ten, twenty, thirty miles from the towns, the 
situation, socially, is not improved. The wife has her 
round of duties in the house and about. But she finds 
it hard to get away from them. Looking out of any 
window, in any direction, she sees grain and prairie, 
and grain and prairie, stretching on and on and on to 
the sky line, north, east, south and west—seemingly to 
the very edge and end of things, with nothing beyond. 
She is a bit of the finite in a world of infinite—and that 
is lonesome. 

And when, on a winter night, she and her man sit 
around the fire place, and neither talks—then she has 
her thoughts and they are not the thoughts of the land 
and the grain and the dollar, such as make the man’s 
eye glow back at the fire with as steady a fire. Her 
thoughts are a thousand miles away, east, let us say, 
or south, beyond the sky line of snow, over the edge of 
the world—friends, a sister, a mother, the family group 
—and she asks herself, over and over again: Is it all 
worth while; is the game worth the candle? 

Last year ninety-odd thousand Americans decided 
that the game zs worth the candle. They brought with 
them into ‘‘ Canada West” close to one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Most of them took the plunge knowing 
that it is a pioneering game—a man’s game. Many of 
them will succeed. And with success will come the 
peculiar contentment that is known only to him (and 
to her) who is conscious of having fought the good 
fight. 
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Says She: 

"TS a long way ye've thraveled, me thrue 
love, 

"Tis a long thrip ye’ve made on the sea, 

For the sake av a shlip av a gurl loike me, 
For a bit av a kiss 
No betther than this— 

"Tis a long road ye've thraveled, Machree! 
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Says He: 
WAS a long way and lone way, Mavour- 
neen, 

But it’s millions av miles, as He knows, 
That a hungerin’, wanderin’ sunbeam goes 

To be gettin’ a kiss 

No warmer than this 
From the lips av no sweeter a rose! 
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Janey Takes Her Pen 
in Hand 


[Continued from page 528) 


dreadful things she knew to be true of the species, thev 
had hoofs—cloven at that. 

‘‘ Mother,” she said later, emerging from a terrorful 
revery, ‘‘l should think you ’d have a key to our room 
so that if we wanted to lock the door nights to keep 
out—anything—we could.” 

But there 1s nothing more fascinating thar terror, 
provided it is surrounded by a sense of personal safety. 
Besides—another great light dawned on Janey. The 
thorny way to publication must lie throuch an editor. 
And here, in a few days, they would have one, tamed 
and domesticated maybe, eating at their very board. 
Janey found herself actually longing for Saturday to 
come. She tried to help it along by steady work on 
her book. Saturday noon, Dan Vickery noticed, even 
in the midst of vociferous welcome, two silent children 
standing in the doorway of the Warriner house. One, 
roly-poly, brown, bright-eyed, studied him open- 
mouthed, a meditative finger at her lips. The other, 
tow-haired, freckled, stared at him with gray eves so 
dilated and wide-open that it seemed as if they must 
pop out of her head. They fell back to a normal size 
and position, however, as their look shifted to his feet. 

‘My prophetic soul tells me that this is Janey,” Mr. 
Vickery said, offering her his hand. ‘* You don’t know 
me, Janey, but | know you. Everybody in New York 
who knows Uncle Jim knows Janey. And pray who 
is this gigantic young person? Caroline? Oh, I see. 
My eye, what nice little girls! ” 





| 
lhis sounded good. But Janey was not to be put off | 


her guard. 

Fifteen minutes later, Mr. Vickery begged the privi- 
lege of a salt-water dip before luncheon. Slipping with 
masculine dispatch into his bathing-suit, he descended 
to the living-room. Quick as he was, Janey was 
quicker. Seated upright in the melon-chair, a one- 
piece bathing-suit making innocent revelations of her 
charming little-girl slinness, she seemed to be waiting 
for something. Again Mr. Vickery got the impression 
that her eyes were going to pop out of her head. 
Again, leaving his face, their look riveted itself on his 
feet. 

He swung her to his shoulder and in the midst of her 
unexpressed terror, bore her to the beach. Janey kept 
looking behind to see if the others were close. After a 
while, to her great relief, they caught up. 

‘*Oh, say,” Mr. Vickery began, ‘‘ maybe we aren't 
going to rip things up next winter. | stopped in Bos- 
ton and had a talk with Martindale. And you listen to 
me, that little man’s got it in him. He’s just given us 
a series of articles that—” 

‘Oh, cut it out, Vick!” Timothy demanded. ‘‘ Of 
course when we’re in your office, we have to listen to 
your editorial piffle, but down here, you listen to us. 
We're going to make a man of you or die in the at- 
tempt. To-night, for instance, Richard and |, relieving 
each other at intervals, propose to read aloud to you 
the first fifty thousand words of our new serial. And 
you're going to print it. Seer’ 

There the authors were again, Janey observed, with 
disapproval, at their oid game of picking on people. 

**Police!”’ Mr. Vickery called gaily. ‘‘ When did 
you say the next train went out, Jim?” 

Janey continued covertly to watch the editor. She 
continued, intently to listen to his words. 

She was waiting. 

He puzzled her more than anybody she had ever 
known. He was long, lean, dark, handsome. When 
he talked with her, his lips said one thing and his eyes 
said another. One eye-brow that flew up and down 
in the most distracting manner and at the most unex- 
pected times added to this facial mystery. Janey made 
up her mind to pin her faith to hiseyes. This decision 
simplified things enormously. 

Mr. Vickery spent that afternoon on the tennis-court, 
beating the authors, as they admitted, with one hand 
tied behind him. Later, they walked over to the Post 
Office. He insisted that Janey should go too. He 
bought her a balloon. That evening, Mr. Morgan took 
them about in his auto. Mr. Vickery insisted that 
Janey should go, too. He bought her a bean-bag. 
Coming back, they bowled a string. Mr. Vickery 
insisted that Janey should bowl, too. Sunday, he 
wheeled over to the village for the newspapers. He 
insisted that Janey should wheel in front on the handle- 
bar. He bought her an ice cream soda. 

It was the same with every member of the family. 
He inspected Mrs. Blair’s rose-garden and gave her 
some advice for which she thanked him, almost with 
tears of gratitude. He talked with Mrs. Benton about 
her husband’s engineering work in the West and -he 
said that ‘‘ Brother” was as husky a six-week-older as 
he ever saw. He even talked Italian with Giovanni. 
Of course, the fact remained that he was an editor. 
But Janey was beginning to wonder if even that grave 
social handicap compelled him to stand constant insult 
at the hands of the authors. 

Sunday at dinner Mr. Vickery made caustic comments 
on the serial that, sometime and somehow, he had 
found leisure to read and, tentatively, to accept. 

““You shut up, Vick,” Richard said, ‘‘haven’t we 
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Whole World’s Skin 

Positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafingand Sunburn; 

deodorizes perspiration. For over a quarter of acentury 

* has been thestandard toilet preparation. 





bertoaskforM ’s,andaccept no substitute, 
Sample box for 2c stamp 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 











Typewriter Secrets 
Brought Into Daylight 


To the man who is content to pay the full price 
for a standard typewriter, without question, we 
have nothing to say. 


Bat to the man who realizes that the full price is due to the 


keen competition of high-salaried sales forces and expensive 
salesrooms, we offer food for thought. 


Our new selling plan makes it possible for you to bay 0 type 
writer of standard name and fame, at one-half the market price 
and on very small payments. 

These typewriters represent the climax of countless superiori- 
ties found only in the best makes, besides many exclusive feat- 
ures not contained in any other. 

rhis selling plan is not founded on theory—not on guesswork 

but on actual, provable economy, which obtains for you the 
exact value you pay for it. 

Send for free information giving you the inside facts—the 
secrets. Learn how you can save one-half the full price and 
about the easy payments without interest—how you can obtain 
@ standard visible writer in your home or officé on five days’ 
free trial—no deposit. 


We will not send a salesman or agent—we won’t try per- 
suasion. 


It costs you nothing to investigate—we will gladly tell you all 
about it and then leave it all to you— WRITE. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 











832 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


Hay Fever 


and Asthma 


Sufferers from these two afflictions can be greatly re- 
lieved by the use of a little device which we will send to any 
iddress to be tested 7 days before you decide to keep it. 
Chis device filters the air. The dust, pollen and other 
foreign matter, which produce irritation that causes Hay 
Fever and the paroxysms of Asthma, are eliminated. 
Relief is immediate. ‘The delicate membranes of the nasal 
wvities are rested and protected so that the affected 
parts have an opportunity to regain their normal powers 
of resistance. ‘This device is not acure, but it gives relief 
instantly. ‘Thousands are in use. ‘They are not annoying 
und cannot be seen when worn. 
Send name and address so that we may let you have a 
7 days’ test of this little device. The Nasalfilter Com- 
pany, 440 Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

















A NEW FAST TRUSCOTT FA 





Learn the Collection Business. Wonderful 
opportunity for money making. Requires 
no capital. But little competition. Our first 
lessons enable you to start a business of your own. 
We refer business to you. Write for ‘Pointers on 
the Collection Business.’’ 406 State St., Detroit, Mich, 


AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE. 
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put in a typical young magazine-cover female just to 
cater to your low-brow, bromidic editorial taste— ” 
**And didn’t we throw in ore perfectly good baby 
for full measure?” Timothy demanded. “If you say 
another word—”’ 
Janey’s wrath burst its dam at last. ‘‘I think you ‘re 
perfectly dreadful to the editor-man. He’s just as 


good as you are and a great deal better. Besides, that - 


was a lie about his having a cloven hoof and you know 
it. 1 looked when he went in bathing.” 

Janey could never get accustomed to the obtuseness 
of grown-ups. The more obvious the truth in the 
remarks she made, the greater the sensation they pro- 
duced. Uproar greeted this. 

‘*Janey,” Timothy assured her solemnly at last, 
“you haven’t seen the brutish inner nature of the 
man yet. It’sa peculiarity of the beast that it never 
shows the cloven hoof until you make a noise like a 
manuscript.” 

But Janey had lost all faith in authors. 

“1 think Mr. Vickery is a very nice man,” she per- 
sisted firmly, ‘‘ even if he is an editor. And to-morrow 
morning, |’m going to read him a story that I’ve just 
written myself.” 

What had seemed uproar before faded to a mere 
patter. 

Timothy pounded on the table with a spoon. 
“Stung again, Vick! That’s right, go to it, Janey, 
while we’ve got him in our power. Vick, you’re 
hoist with your own petard. Say, fellows, Vick’s so 
got into the habit of conning authorines that he prac- 
tises his nefarious arts on all females between nine and 
ninety. Balloons and bean-bags and bowling and 
bicycling—see how he wins their trusting young hearts. 
Vick, | entreat you to bear in mind that your position 
in this household is that of a guest.” 

‘*Now don’t get new, Tim,” Richard said. ‘‘ It may 
be that Vick’s got one of those long-distance editorial 
eyes. He can see it coming even in the cradle. Janey, 
if he accepts your manuscript, we’ll make him give 
you a pink tea when you come to New York.” 

But the author-ego still held Janey in its clutch. ‘‘I 
would read my story to-day,” she said in a coy tone, 
“but I’m not sure it’s the kind of story to read on 
Sundays.” 

Mr. Vickery looked shocked. ‘‘ My dear Miss Blair,”’ 
he said solemnly. 

Janey would have been quite frightened if she had not 
made that decision to go by his eyes, not by his words. 

““We publish nothing in The Moment that cannot 
be’ read week-days, Sundays and Washington’s 
Birthday,” Mr. Vickery continued. 

‘Well, Janey,” Uncle Jim said, ‘‘if vou’re really 
going in for authoring, my advice would be to marry 
an editor. That would be a good strategic move. You 
see, between us, we could train him the way he should 

aad 

It was finally decided—Mr. Vickery made a most 
impassioned and unselfish plea for his friends—that 
Janey should read her story to the whole family that 
afternoon. 

“Now don’t one of you crack a smile,” Uncle Jim 
warned them while the trembling young author went 
upstairs for her manuscript. ‘‘It’ll be all off if you do. 
Janey won’t stand being laughed at.” 

When Janey reappeared, Mr. Vickery with great 
ceremony, placed a chair for her beside a table. With 
even greater ceremony, Mr. Dix brought her a glass of 
water on the Sheffield plate tray. 

‘*Now, in the first place,” Janey explained, ‘‘ when 
| made up my mind to be an author, | could n’t seem 
to think of anything to write about.” 

‘““A mere bagatelle!’’ Timothy commented with an 
airy shrug of his shoulder. ‘‘ That’s the least of a 
real author’s troubles.” 

‘* And then | thought of a perfickly bee-you-tiful way 
to make stories. | cut a whole lot of pictures out of 
the magazines and pasted them in a blank book and 
wrote my story about the pictures.” 

“*Richard O’Brien,” Timothy said, ‘“‘why didn’t 
you—we—think of that first. Fellow-scribes, | have a 
moment of great illumination. Janey’s methods explain 
perfectly the phenomenon of the lists of best-sellers. 
Richard, to-morrow we take our shears in hand.” 

“It’s called ‘ The Story of the Princess Elsie and the 
Peasant Stephen,’” Janey went on. ‘‘And I have 
dedicated it, just the way Uncle Jim does, ‘To my 
oldest doll—black Dinah!” 

Janey stopped and sipped importantly from the glass 
of water. 

***Once upon a time,’ she began, ‘ there lived a 
beautiful princess by the name of Elsie in a faraway 
land and she lived in a palace that crowned a noble 
eminence beside a river.’ ” 

*“*Crowned a noble eminence!’” Timothy said 
admiringly. ‘“‘Good work, Janey! How you can 
turn a phrase!” 

Janey blushed with delight. 

““*The palace was surrounded by grass and trees 
and parks with deer in them and gardens with flowers 
and fountains, but most specially it was surrounded 
with atmosphere so that everybody who came there 
said how atmospheric it was, partickly writers who 
know better than anybody else what atmospheric 
meant.’ ” 


The sentence practically exhausted the author’s wind. 


Success Magazine 


She paused to breathe. By a curious coincidence, the au- 
thors all sat in the same position, their hands to their faces. 

*** There was an island in the. silvery stream beside 
the palace that crowned the: noble eminence and on 
the island there was an enchanted castle. One day, 
the Princess Elsie decided that she would go over to 
the island all by herself and have a picnic. Elsie had 
golden hair, blue eyes, cherry lips, pearly teeth and 
dimples. She looked perfectly beautiful when she was 
dressed. She wore a blue satin dress and a blue plush 
coat, a blue merry widow hat, blue silk drawn-thread 
stockings, blue satin slippers and blue kid gloves. She 
wore a golden round-comb with turquoises in it and a 
gold watch with turquoises in it and on her arm a gold 
bracelet with turquoises in it and on her fingers three 
rings with turquoises in them and in her hand she held 
a blue canton flannel bag, lined with rubber that she 
carried her lunch in.’” 

Here Janey paused and looked furtively about, for 
she was very proud of that description. By another 
curious coincidence, none of the authors was looking at 
her or at the others. They all gazed straight ahead, 
their eyes positively glassy. 

“When Elsie stepped out of her little shallop a 
beautiful peasant named Stephen came forward to meet 
her. Stephen had black eyes, black hair, red lips, 
white teeth and a long flowing black beard. ‘* Where 
are you going, my pretty maid?” he asked. ‘‘ To yon 
castle, sir,” she said. ‘* May | go with you, my pretty 
maid?” he asked. ‘‘A burly negro guards the door.” 

“**Burly negro’!” Richard commented admiringly. 
But at the same time he shook his head. ‘‘ Janey, 
I’m afraid you’re an iconoclast. 1 fear the language 
won't stand the strain you ’re putting it to.” 

‘**Stephen politely led Elsie to the enchanted castle. 
Stephen knew how to be polite because he was a 
prominent clubman in the village where he lived and 
he occupied a palatial residence in the suburbs and—’ ” 

But now the authors were struggling with handker- 
chiefs—you would have thought they all had the nose- 
bleed. 

‘** As they approached the front yard of the castle, 
the janitor came out. ‘‘Get off the grass,” he said, 
“for I'll call a policeman.” 

‘***How dare you insult the Princess Elsie!” said 
Stephen, for this made him awful mad. He hit the 
janitor with a left-hook and killed him. The body 
fell—’” Janey paused as one about to emit a master- 
piece of phraseology, ‘‘‘with a dull sickening thud, 
and—’” 

Timothy rolled from the couch to the floor. ‘‘‘ Dull 
sickening thud’! O, friend of my cub-days—welcome 
to our fair city!” 

It is not our intention to quote the whole of this 
early masterpiece of Jane Elizabeth Blair. Suffice it to 
say—as she would herself have remarked—that there 
was not a slow moment in it anywhere. 

*** And so, the Princess Elsie and the Peasant Stephen 
were martied and lived happily ever afterwards,’” 
Janey concluded. ‘‘And | thought it would be nice to 
end it with some poetry, so | put ina piece ! learned 
at school: 

‘** Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’”’ 


She ended in the midst of a whirlwind of applause. 

‘Miss Blair,” Mr. Vickery said, ‘‘we accept your 
manuscript for our children’s page. Under ordinary 
circumstances, we should feel that we could not offer 
you more than an eighth of a cent a word. But your 
story shows such originality of plot and such hair- 
raising originality of diction that we have decided to 
start you at a quarter of a cent. | calculate that your 
manuscript is about six hundred words—” 

‘*| shall count the words myself,” Janey said, setting 
her lips. 

‘*Roughly speaking, that means two dollars. Check 
follows immediately on acceptance. But” Mr. Vick- 
ery raised a warning hand, ‘‘ considering that we have 
offered you such liberal terms, we feel that that ought 
to entitle us to the first look at your next book.” 

“Oh, of course!” Janey said, ‘‘1 wouldn’t think of 
sending it anywhere else.” 

The world was swimming in a rosy haze to Janey. 
Surely the hardships of the literary career had been ex- 
aggerated. As for editors, in her opinion they stood 
lower only than angels. It was almost a_ half-minute 
before she spoke. Then, ‘‘When will | get the 
money ?” she asked. 

At this, Uncle Jim, who hitherto had only twinkled, 
collapsed. ‘‘She’s an author all right. No further 
proof is needed.” ; 

And now, quite as if the authors had been released 
from some invisible strain, they laughed very hard and 
very long at nothing in particular. 

But gradually all the joy went out of Janey’s face. 
Janey’s conscience—and it was the biggest organ Janey 

“had—was hectoring—was stinging—was lashing her to 
the heights of renunciation. A moment she struggled. 
But it had to be done, and she knew it. She sighed 
heavily. 

‘Mr. Vickery,” she said, “‘ maybe you won’t want 
to publish my story when I tell you something. | 
did n’t make up every bit of it myself. 1 copied some 
things in it out of the newspapers.” 

Would she ever understand grown-ups! What 
booted it, as far as they were concerned, her moral con- 
flict, her spiritual victory? They kept right on laughing. 


SEE PAGE 511 
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for August, 19/0 


“I Took My Mother’”’ 


HAT is what Ralph M. Pearson told 


the New York newspaper reporters 

when they asked who had helped 
him run his “home-made” 30-foot motor 
boat all the way from Chicago. 

By the time this advertisement appears, 
Mr. Pearson will have completed the long- 
est and most remarkably successful “‘one- 
man” cruise in the history of motor boating 
—a vacation trip from Chicago to Chicago, 
via the Illinois, Mississippi, Gulf of Mexico, 
Atlantic Coast “inside route,” Hudson, Erie 
Canal and Great Lakes. 

Mr. Pearson tells of his varied experi- 
ences exclusively in the August number of 


RECREATION 


Many other notable contributions by men 
who have “been there,” among them: 
“ Angling in the Surf,”....by G. M. L. La Branche. 
“Good Sheep Country,” ....by George M. Richards. 
“The Log of the North Shore Club,” 
By Kirkland B. Alexander. 

RECREATION is for sportsmen and outdoor folk 
generally ; distinctly the choice of discriminating readers. 


Just now it contains a wealth of helpful vacation in- 
formation. All news-stands. 25 cents. Or address: 


RECREATION 


Recreation Bldg., New York City 








Salesmen & Saleswomen Wanted 


Thousands of good positions now open, paying from $1,000 to $5,000 
a year aud expenses. No former experience needed to get one of 
them. We will teach you to be an expert salesman or saleswoman 
by mail in eight weeks; assist you to secure a good position and 
you can pay for your tuition out of your earnings. Write today 
fer full particulars and testimonials from hundreds of men and 
women we have placed in good positions paying from $100 to $500 a 
month and expenses. Address nearest office. 


Dept. 422. NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, San Francisco. 






















Where Real Estate Values double in a few years, 
and fortunes are made from small investments. 
Beautifully illustrated Booklet, giving facts and figures 
—together with large double Map of city and vicinity— 
mailed upon receipt of 10 cents (stamps or silver). 


McClung & McClure Realty Co., 


Exchange Building, Los Angeles, California. 














The Association of American Advertisers 
has examined and certified to the circulation of 
this publication. The detail report of such ex- 
amination is on file at the New York office of 


the Association. No other figures of circulation 
guaranteed. 
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Secretary. 
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The Shears of Destiny 
[Continued from page 539) 


‘*Yes?'’ said Drexel mechanically. He was glad of a 
momentary respite from his unpleasant task. 

“‘Things have developed just as we planned. The 
scheme is ripe. All we've got to do is to hustle home, 
do a little more work, and then pluck the profits.”’ 

The scheme had béen out of Drexel’s head for near a 
fortnight. Coming back fresh as it did, it had certain 
aspects it had not borne before. 

‘*I believe the fifteen millions profit is to be squeezed 
out of the city—out of the people,’’ he said slowly. 

‘**T would n't use such an unpleasant word as ‘squeeze’ 
about money that I was to control,"’ returned his uncle 
dryly. ‘“‘ Remember, this is where I step out and you 
step in. ‘* The king is dead; long live the king!’ *’ 

Drexel gazed steadily at the carpet. 

‘*You seem to take your coronation very coolly,”” grum- 
bled his uncle. ‘ But in two weeks you'll be back in 
Chicago, in the midst of the deal. You'll be excited 
enough then!"’ 

Drexel still looked down. His thoughts had gone to 
Sonya—to Sonya and the others, giving their all to the 
people’s cause. He raised his eyes. 

‘‘And what about the people?"’ he slowly asked. 

‘* The people ?’’ queried his uncle. ‘‘ What people ?”’ 

“The city—the stockholders—the taxpayers—the 
passengers—all the people we're going to get the fifteen 
millions out of."’ 

‘Now what the devil's the matter with the boy!" 
exploded the old man. 

‘‘T haven't been doing any thinking, and I'm not 
going to do any moralizing now—but somehow that deal 
has taken on a new aspect to me.’’ He was silent a 
moment. ‘‘I’m sorry to disappoint you, uncle, but 
you'll have to count me out.”’ 

‘*Count you out!" Hestared. ‘‘ Are you crazy?" 

“‘T am just beginning to come to my senses,’ said 
Drexel. 

‘Then you are in earnest?" 

‘* With all the earnestness I have." 

The old man regarded the other in grim silence. His 
jaw began to tighten and his eyes to shoot fire from 
beneath their bushy iron-gray brows. 

‘*What are you going to do?”’ he asked. 

**T don't know.” 

Some quality that had lain dormant in Drexel till it had 
been roused by his fortnight’s contact with new motives, 
now suddenly stirred within him. His face quickened 
with decision. 5 

‘*Yes I think I do know," he said. 

** Well—what is it?"’ 

‘* After all, I'm not going to drop out of that street-car 
deal. I'm going back to fight it.’’ 

‘Fight it?’’ The old man looked bewildered. ‘‘ For 
whom ?"’ 

‘** For the people.”’ 

“* For the peuple!"’ 

Amazement, contempt, rising wrath, struggled in his 
face. ‘‘You realize, young man, that means you are 
going to fight me?”’ 

“Forgive me, uncle, for I think we have truly loved 
one another—"’ 

‘*No snuffling!"’ 

‘Yes, I am going to fight you." 

The old man stared as if he could not quite believe his 
ears; but the square-chinned, determined young face left 
him no doubt. His lips tightened into a hard straight 
line, his head sank crouching between his shoulders, his 
short hair seemed to rise like the ruff of an angry dog. 
He leaned forward—the fighting John Howard that many 
a man in Chicago had met and gone down before. 

‘*A declaration of war, eh?"’ he said in a slow gutteral 
voice. ‘All right. I thought I was done for, but that 
puts ten more good years in me. And I think John 
Howard can give you all you want. Oh, it'll be a fight, 
young man, a fight—and you'll never imagine it's any- 
thing else! And now, good morning to you.” 

‘*T suppose it is only natural for you to take it so, 
uncle. I'm sorry the break—"’ 

“*I think I said good morning!"’ 

Drexel gazed a moment at the glaring, rigid old man. 
‘*Good morning,"’ he said, and started for the door. 

But he turned about. ‘‘ Pardon me, I have something 
of importance to tell you."’ 
“You've told me enough!" 

‘“‘This does not concern me. 
aunt, and Alice most of all. 
of you.” 

It was the look in Drexel’s face rather than his words 
that made his uncle summon Alice and her mother. 
Their exclamations of pleasure at sight of Drexel were 
stopped by an abrupt command. 

‘*We are no longer friends,’’ the old man explained to 
the wondering women. ‘‘Go on, Henry.”’ 

‘‘What I'm going to tell you is God’s truth—I can 
prove it allif need be,’’ he began. And he went on to 
unfold the prince's secret office and his crafty villianies. 
Before he was half to the end of the dark record, his 
uncle and his aunt were staring with white faces and 
Alice was bowed upon the table among the wedding gifts, 
sobbing and shuddering. 

When he finished, Alice threw herself upon her father's 
breast. ‘‘Oh, I can’t marry him—never! never!"’ 

The old man strained her to him convulsively. ‘There 
—there, my child! You shall not!"’ 

He looked an accusing wrath at Drexel. ‘‘ My God, 
why did you wait till the very wedding-day to tell this ?’’ 
he fiercely demanded. 

‘This was my first chance.” 

‘* Well—if they were at the very altar we 'd break it off!"' 

‘* There is no need to break it off,’’ said Drexel quietly. 

“No need to break it off! Why?" 

** Because he's dead.”’ 

‘*Dead!"’ they cried in one voice. 

They stared at him, blanched, astounded—and relieved. 
Drexel went on to tell how the prince had come by his 
death, telling it as something he had overheard in the 
dining-room, and referring only in vaguest terms to Cap- 
tain Laroque. Some day he might make known his part 


He pointed to the door. 
It concerns you and 
I must speak to the three 
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WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food. 


A physician out in Oregon has views about food. 
He says: 

“I have always believed that the duty of the physi- 
cian does not cease with treating the sick, but that we 
owe it to humanity to teach them how to protect their 
health especially by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

““With such a feeling as to my duty | take great 
pleasure in saying to the public that in my own exper- 
ience and also from personal observation | have found 
no food to equal Grape-Nuts and that | find there is 
almost no limit to the great benefit this food will bring 
when used in all cases of sickness and convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical: condition for- 
bids the use of Grape-Nuts. To persons in health there 
is nothing so nourishing and acceptable to the stomach 
especially at breaktast to start the machinery of the 
human system on the day’s work. In cases of indiges- 
tion | know that a complete breakfast-ean be made of 
Grape-Nuts and cream and | think it is necessary not 
to overload the stomach at the morning meal. | also 
know the great value of Grape-Nuts when the stomach 
is too weak to digest other food. 

‘This is written after an experience of more than 20 
years treating all manner of chronic atid acute diseases, 
and the letter is written voluntarily on my part without 
any request for it.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 





If you don't ‘‘fit in’’ with your job, if you 
have that “‘square peg in the round hole” 
feeling; if your work is not congenial— 


MAKE A CHANGE NOW FOR THE BETTER. 


The attached couponis yourchance. Mark 
it to-day opposite your chosen occupation and 
mail it to the International Correspondence 
Schools. Then the I. C. S. will tell you how 
you can qualify in your spare time for a well 
paid position where you will fit in, where you 
will advance, where you will be on good 
terms with yourself and your work. 

Mark the coupon. Get in line to join the thou- 
sands of I. C. S. students who have had their 
salaries raised. 3882 VOLUNTARILY reported 
in 1909. During May alone 301 were reported, 

Whoever you are, whatever your age, wher- 
ever you live, mark the coupon. Doing so in- 
volves neither expense nor obligation. 

Now—now—mark it NOW. 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1172 NTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, ! 
can qualify for the position, trade or profession j 
which I have marked x. d 
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Four-Square 
Advertising 


7.—Its Ability to In- 
spite a High Degree 
of Public Confidence. 


For many years advertisers have been 
studying human needs and endeavoring 
to supply them in a manner which 
approaches the ideal as closely as pcssi- 
ble. There is no known requirement of 
the body or mind which is not met by a 
manufactured and advertised article—in 
most cases by dozens and scores of 
such articles. 


Hence the man with the new article, 
or with one whose sale he wishes to 
increase, is met by the condition that 
those whose trade he seeks have formed 
a more or less strong habit of buyinge 
other goods which meet the same need, 


His problem, therefore, is to prove to 
a large body of people that his goods are 
in some manner superior or more desir- 
able than others. This is by no means 
an easy task. 


It is manifestly absurd to attempt to 
inspire the public confidence necessary 
to achieve such a reversal of habit by 
copy which ‘‘ claims everything in sight,” 
or by the use of mediums of a low grade. 
The advertisement must tell the truth, 
forcibly, convincingly, but modestly. It 
must bear the unmistakable imprint of 
sincerity. It must be Four-Square. 


The honest advertisement is now 
recognized as the ideal one. The ideal 
medium is none too gocd for the honest 
advertisement. An advertisement, no 
matter how sincere and truthful it may 
be, cannot be expected to influence the 
public mind favorably if it appears in 
publications whose only concern is that 
those who acvertise in it pay for the 
space they use. The medium which 
produces results must be Four-Square ; 
it must rigidly exclude all unclean, un- 
sound, doubtful advertising, and protect 
its readers against any loss by misrepre- 
sentation. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE is a Four- 
Square Medium. 


FRANK E. MORRISON 
Advertising Manager 
Success Magazine Bldg., New York 


HARRY T. EVANS 
Western Advertising Manager 
Home Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


Copyright 1910 by The Success Company, New York 











in this daring escape, with its triple tragedy, but that day 
was in the far, far future. ~ é 

Alice again threw herself upon her father's breast. 
‘Take me home, father—please, please!’’ she begged 
him. 

He caressed her hair with tender hand. 
go. Weshall leave at once—to-day. 
to’ be seen to—packing, tickets, 
these presents.” 

He looked at Drexel, and his face became grim, but not 
so grim as it had been a hal!-hour back. ‘* Henry, it’s 
still going to be war all right,’ said he. ‘* But under the 
circumstances, till we get out of this country, what do you 
say toa truce?” 

** With all my heart!’’ said Drexel. 

The hours that followed were feverishly busy ones. 
Drexel furtively studied Alice. She could but be appalled 
by the revelations concerning the prince and by his death, 
but in her manner was none of that excruciating grief and 
horror that a loving heart would feel over such a double 
loss of a loved one. It was plain, what he had all along 
suspected, that she had never loved Berloff, but that her 
pretty young head had been turned by his title. Drexel 
knew who had most of her heart, and it needed no super- 
human prescience to see her a year from then, her wounds 
healed, her head a little wiser, yielding a blushing ‘‘ yes" 
to her old Chicago lover, Jack Hammond. 

But all this while Drexel’s first thoughts were of Sonya. 
Twelve o'clock came—one—two—three—and not a word 
of news. Did this silence mean that she had escaped, 
but could not without great risk send him word of her 
security? Or did the silence mean that. she had been 
secretly re-arrested and was being secretly held in some 
voiceless dungeon ? 

Every minute repeated these hopes and fears. He 
acquiesced in the plan for the general hegira of that night, 
let his passport be countersigned, his baggage be packed, 
his ticket be bought, for he well knew the masked advice 
of General Kuratoff was good advice. Yet even as he 
suffered these preparations, lhe knew ‘he would not, could 
not, leave St. Petersburg till he had word with Sonya, or 
knew her fate. Perhaps—oh, wild, wild thought—per- 
haps when he left he would not leave alone ! 

At a little after three Sabatoff called. Ile had not 
heard a word and promising to return at six, he soon leit, 
to be ready for a message should one come. 

The early darkness closed down upon the city. Another 
hour dragged on. Drexel could stand the suspense no 
longer, so, despite the risk, he slipped down into the tea- 
room and again set his ears wide open. ‘They were still 
discussing the daring of the unknown Captain Laroque, 
the escape, the three tragic deaths. But no word about 
the prisoners. He returned above and wore away 
another awful hour and yet another. ‘Then Sabatoff 
came again—still with nothing. 

He had barely gone when a letter was handed Drexel. 
It read: 


“*You shall 
But there’s much 
passports, returning 


“IT am requested to inform you that the condition of 
Princess Kuratoff has shown rapid and great improve- 
ment. Her doctor has given her permission to receive a 
few friends, and in case you are at liberty she will be glad 
to see you. “VERA SARANOVA, Nurse.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
TO-MORROW ? 


THe next fifteen minutes, when Drexel looks back upon 

them, present nothing but a blur of ecstatic relief. 
Distinct remembrance begins with his being ushered to a 
certain door—a door within which, excited as he was, he 
recalled that the princess, ten days before, had thrown off 
her mask to him. 

He entered. 

‘There she was—in a convalescent's robe, half reclining 
in a great chair soft with many cushions. He could but 
stare. But a few hours since he had seen her in the 
coarse gray garments of death. But a few hours—and 
there she was! 

‘*Close the door, Andrei,’’ she said. 

She rose up in all her superb young beauty and came 
to him, her arms outstretched, her face a glory of love. 

“Oh, Henry! Henry!" 

‘*Sonya! My Sonya!”’ 

And he caught her to him. 

Ah, that minute against her heart. It was pay- 
ment and more for all his fortnight's pain and danger— 
aye, and payment for the pain and longing of all the long 
years to come! 

And then she disengaged herself, and took his pale 
cheeks in her two hands and gazed into his face, her eyes 
ashine with tears and love and wonder. 

“Oh, my brave one! It was brave—brave—splendid!”’ 
she said in a trembling whisper. ‘‘ But | forgot—you are 
wounded!" 

She led him to a divan before the glowing fire, and was 
going on with her praise, but he caught a hand and 
pressed it to his heart. ‘' Feel it! another word will kill 
me with happiness. [lease don't, Sonya!" 

He begged her to tell him what had happened during 
the day and how slie had come home. An hour after 
leaving the fortress, she said, they had deserted the van 
and scattered, she going into hiding in the home of a 
trusted friend. Here she had lain all day, not daring to 
move till she learned how matters stood. By the coming 
of dusk her course was resolved upon. Only three per- 
sons, besides her friends, knew the identity of Sonya Vara- 
noff—her father, Freeman and Prince Berloff. The two 
last, in the interest of their crafty scheme, she was certain 
had told no one—and now they were dead; her father she 
knew she could trust. Dressed as a working girl, she had 
hurried through the disguising darkness across the city, 
had watched her chance and entered the servants’ door 
unnoticed, had slipped unseen up to the sick-room where 
watch was still being kept—and had become once more 
the Princess Kuratoff. 

As for the others, the faces of the escort had not been 
seen; they could not be identified if caught, and further- 
more, they were all as clever at hiding as the fox. Boro- 
din and Razoff were already on their way out of Russia, 
in the guise of immigrants bound for America—of course, 
to return in a few weeks to resume their revolutionary 
work. ‘They were all quite safe. 

They might be safe, but his concern was not for them. 
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He looked at that fair dark face, with its crown of glorious 
Liack. Yes, she was again the princess, but— 

‘* But you are still in danger!"’ cried he. 

‘‘And who in Russia, with a soul, is not?" 

‘* But not such danger as you! You may still be found 
out. And then--" ‘ 

He sickened as he saw her again in last night's danger, 
with this time no rescue for her. ‘‘I can not bear to 
think of that!’’ he cried desperately. ‘‘Sonya, come 
with me to America!"’ 

“That's what my heart wants most of all to do,”’ said 
she. 

He caught her hands in joy. ‘“ Then you will come?" 

Her face grew gray with pain, and she sighed. 

“If L only could!”’ 

“You can!"’ 

She slowly shook her head. 

‘‘[ can not, dear. If my country were happy, I would. 
Ah, but I would! But at the time of my country’s agony, 
I can not think first of my own happiness. I can not de- 
sert her in the time of her distress."’ 

‘“Then I will stay with you!"’ he cried. 
with you, and help you!"’ 

‘‘T can not let you. Father has told me how the de- 
scription of Captain Laroque is posted everywhere. You 
are safe for only a few hours perhaps. You must leave at 
once.”’ 

He thought a moment. ‘ You are right,’’ he said. I 
must leave for a greater reason than my own safety. You 
have an alibi; no one will suspect the sick princess Kura- 
toff, But should I stay, and should we be seen together, 
I, the double of Captain Laroque, you the double of the 
escaped prisoner—that would rouse a fatal suspicion, 
Yes—I must leave at once." 

“I was thinking only of your safety,’’ said she. 

‘‘But to go away to placid safety, leaving you to un- 
dertake new perils!"’ he groaned. If, at least, she were 
only safe! He thought of her father, and his love seized 
at that hope. ‘* Now that your father knows, will he not 
prevent your activities ?"’ 

‘‘Father and I have just had a long talk. He can 
not countenance what I do, and | can not give up doing 
it. He can not denounce me; nor will his honor let him 
continue in power and keep silent. So he is going to re- 
sign; he had been considering that, anyhow, for he is 
close upon seventy. We are going to part—to part in 
love. He is going to retire to one of his estates,”’ 

‘‘And you,"’ he cried despairingly, ‘‘are going to 
plunge into new dangers! "’ 

‘*Whatever danger my country's freedom requires—I 
must.” 

‘*Sonya! Oh, Sonya!’’ and her name came out as a sob. 

‘But, dear—would you have me suffer these wrongs in 
silence ?"’ she asked softly. 

‘‘T would have my love be safe!’’ he cried in anguish. 

‘“Would you have me apathetically content?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘Ah, you know, dearest,’ he moaned, ‘that I would 
have you be yourself!"’ 

**Yes, I know,"’ she said softly. 

He gazed at her in an agony of longing. There was a 
sudden flare of hope. . 

“You said—a moment ago—that if your country did 
not need you, you would come to me.”’ 

‘*And so I would!"’ she breathed. 

‘“Then if there comes a day when your country is set 
free 2"” 

‘That day I'll cometo you!"’ she said. 

Hope suddenly died to ashes. ‘' But moving among 
such dangers, you may never see that day!"’ 

‘Who knows? A month—six months—a year—more 
perhaps—and then—"’ 

‘*Don't!"’ he whispered, and he tried to close his eye 
against the vision she had conjured up. 

‘‘If when you are back in America you should hear 
. anything, don't take it with too much sorrow,” 
she went on. ‘Remember that, foreseeing the end, I 
have gone to it willingly, gladly—for my country’s sake," 

She said it quietly, with clear eyes, even faintly smiling. 
For many moments he gazed upon her for whom life held 
every good there was, yet who counted self as least of all. 
And as he gazed, something of her spirit crossed to him. 
Personal sorrow, personal happiness, seemed to grow a 
minor thing. Half his pain was swept away, and into 
him there thrilled a strange new exaltation. 

‘It is to do such things, I suppose, that we are given 
life,"’ he whispered. 

Her gaze scftened, her voice sank to an exquisite ten- 
derness. ‘‘And though I stay, and you go, and half the 
world shall lie between us, we are not giving each other 
up, dearest. I shall ever be with you.”’ 

‘*And I with you, my darling!"’ he breathed. 

They talked on, of love, of danger, of what the future 
might hold, and then of love again. And thus their one 
short hour together sped away, and the time came when 
he must go. ‘Their hands clasped and he looked long, 
long into that glorious face which it might never be his 
to gaze upon again. ‘Then he strained herto him. . . 
And they parted. 


“I'll stay 


In the days when steam hurled land and sea behind 
him, and in those further days when the fight with his 
uncle was on (and a fight it was indeed, as his uncle had 
promised), her spirit was as a presence at his side, giving 
him new strength and new courage, making it easier to live 
humbly and bravely, and play his part as a man. It was 
as she in their last moment had said to him: ‘‘ We shall 
be as husband and wife whom a duty higher than happi- 
ness keeps each in his own land.” 

Every day or two, at the pleasure of ocean mais, there 
comes a letter, bearing him fresh assurance of her love. 
But writ in fear of the censor's eye, it gives no hint of 
what she does, no whisper of what may be her danger. 
Of that he can only guess. And after each such letter, a 
hope that will not die breathes daringly in the ear of his 
heart that to him may yet be granted the fullness of bliss 
—that freedom may yet be won for Sonya’s people—that 
she may come to him! 


But, ah—the fear of that to-morrow when the letters 
shall cease tocome! . . . 


[THE END] 
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The Divinity of Desire 
[Continued from page 545] 


bilities which we can make real, tangible. No one is 
mocked with the yearning for that which he has no 
ability to attain. If he holds the right mental attitude 
and struggles earnestly, honestly toward his goal, 
will reach it. 

The bird does not have an instinct to fly South in 
winter without a real South to match it; nor has the 
Creator given us these heart yearnings, soul longings for 
a larger, completer life, for an opportunity of a full 
expression of our possibilities, the longing for immor- 
tality, without a reality to match them. 

Everything in the vegetable world, our flowers, our 
fruits, come to their natural, flowering, fruitage and 
tipeness at the appointed time; the winter does not 
surprise the buds before they h: ave had an opportunity 
to open up. The fruit is ready to drop off the trecs 
before the snow comes; the growth is not stunted. 

But if. we should find that when the winter comes 
our flowers were just ready to blossom, .that all our 
fruit was still green, that the flowers were still in the 
bud, that instead of having developed they were cut 
off by the cold, we would realize that there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere. When we find that not one 
out of the hundreds of millions of human beings ever 
ripens into completeness, is never even half .developed 
before cut off by death, then we know there is also 
something wrong. 

All analogy teaches that human life will sometime, 
somewhere have an opportunity for its complete blos- 
soming, full fruitage, untrammelled expression. There 
will be a time and opportunity for the blossoming of 
our desires, the fulfilment of. our ambition, the ripen- 
ing of our ideals for they are the petals in the closed bud 
which will find an opportunity, sometime, somewhere 
to open up and fling out their fragrance and beauty. 

The windfalls which we see on every hand under the 
life tree are not normal. There is something wrong 
when men and women inheriting God-like qual- 
ities and capable of infinite possibilities fall off the 
life tree ‘before they are half ripe. 

We feel the same protest that the windfall apple 
feels. against having its life blighted and cut off before 
it has had time to develop its possibilities—the same 
protest that the stalwart oak, still sleeping in possibil- 
ity in the acorn which is just beginning to sprout, feels 
when it is ruthlessly torn from the soil. 

Even the men most richly endowed with ability, 
education and opportunity, even the giants of the race, 
after the completest life possible, feel, as they stand on 
the edge of the grave, that they are but human acorns 
with all their. possibilities still in them, just beginning 
to sprout. 

But it will not always be thus. The human heart 
will find an opportunity for complete self-expression, 
without blight or bruise to strangle growth. 

The universal longing for imniortality in people of all 
conditions of savagery-or highest civilization is the 
greatest argument for the truth of immortality. 

Our instinctive yearning for the time and opportunity ; 
for the complete expression, untrammelled unfoldment 
of our powers; the sense of the unfairness, the unfitness 
of being cut off before we have had half time enough in 
which to mature, to ripen; our yearnings for an oppor- 
tunity for the complete unfoldment of all that is in us; 
all these are greater evidences that there are realities to 
match these heart longings and soul yearnings than 
dave ever been printed in any book. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the out- 
line of the image itself; the real substance, not merely a 
mental image. ‘There is something back of the faith, 
back of the hope, back of the heart longings; there is a 
reality to match our legitimate longing. 

What we yearn for, earnestly desire to bring about, 
tends to-become a reality. Our ideals are the fore- 
shadowing outlines of realities behind them—the sub- 
stance of the things hoped for. 

There is a tremendous creative, producing power in 
the perpetual focussing of the mind along ‘the line of 
the desire, the ambition. It develops a marvelous 
power to attract the thing we long for. 

**The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment.” 

Our heart yearnings inspire our creative energies to do 
the things we long for. They are a constant tonic to 
our faculties and increase our ability, tending to make 
our dreams come true. Nature is a great one-price 
storekeeper and hands us out what we ask for if we 
pay theprice. Our thoughts are like roots which reach 
out in every direction into the cosmic ocean of formless 
energy, and these thought-roots set in motion vibra- 
tions like themselves which attract the affinities of our 
desires and ambitions. 

We are beginning to see that there is material in 
every normal being to make the ideal perfect man, the 
perfect woman. If we could only mentally hold the 
perfect pattern, the perfect ideal persistently, so that 
it would become the dominant mental attribute, it 
would soon be woven into the life and we should be- 
come perfect human beings. 

The divine injunction to be perfect, even as He is 
perfect, was not given man to mock Him. The possi- 
bility of our waking in His likeness and being satisfied 
is literally true. 
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This Removes the Corn 


This Protects It Adhesive Strip-wraps'round the foe. 





Druggists everywhere sell Blue-jay Corn 
Plasters. This, briefly, is how they act. 

First, a dow ny felt ring relieves all the 
pressure and prevents further chafing—so all 
the pain instantly stops. 

Then a small bit of curious medication be- 
gins to work gently on the corn. No pain. No 
harm. 

Forty-eight hours pe * a simply lift the 
corn out and you’re rid of it 

No dangerous liquid—no nasty salve -no in- 
convenience—no soreness. 


Blue= jay 





All is done neatly, simply and safely. 

The results are unfailing. 

Nothing else of. this sort has one forty-fifth 
the sale of Blue-jay. , Nothing clse seems to be 
even one-half as effective. 

Prove these things to yourself—get Blue-jay 
today. For sale at all druggists. 





If you want proof before you pay out 
any money, say so and we’ll send you a sample 
—free. 


15¢ and 25c 
per Package 


Also Blue-jay : 
mares Corn Plasters 
(52) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 
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Many ‘‘small car” manufacturers, just to tone up 
their line, are to-day putting out one car. that looks 
big and selling it for a low price; but such models 
are invariably only big ‘‘little cars”—built with a 
little car engine—on little car specifications—in the 
little car way. 

There are other manufacturers who make a specialty 
of big looking cars that sell for a low price; buta 
car that beneath the big looking body hides a stnall 
engine—skimped construction—specifications that in 
no way compare with those of the standard big car. 

The Enger ‘‘40” is neither a big ‘‘little car” or 
simply a big looking car, but a big car in every 
sense of the word—with.a big engine—a big body— 











— ““40’’ TORPEDO 





A big car at.a fair price 


THE ENGER MOTOR CAR CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 





40 


horse power 


116 


inch wheel base 


$2150 


and full standard big car specifications. 
Enger ‘‘ 40” sells for $2150. : 

With its 40 horse power—116 inch wheel base,—a 
big powerful engine and a big roomy body—with 
long rakish lines—and a proportion and all over 
balance that makes it the ideal of torpedo design 
—the Enger ‘‘40” is big enough—speedy enough 
—handsome enough for the most ambitious motor 
enthusiast. 

Such a car at such a price may not always be un- 
usual but it is today—today it is by far the best buy 
in the automobile field. 

The price $2150 includes full equipment except top 
and windshield. 


Yet the 





WHICH WILL YOU HAVE 10 YEARS FROM NOW? 










put the money in your own pocket? 
answer—it is for you to decide. 









the company and its officers. The 









A bundle of rent receipts or a comfortable home of Had own? ue you help te tot fhe f your 
landlord for 10 years or will you ie ae ing habit, LF pad own la 
ons are ir you 


You Can Own a Home 

if you want tL to—sas can stop paying rent—you can be your own land- 
A lord. No matter where you are or where 
live, from Maine to Cali oe matter 


Let us tell you all the detalis of he plan, the 


SECURITY BUILDING CO. 





you want to 
Mee nad 


reputation of 
will cost you 


N. Y. 
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To Be Conservative 


One Must Be Well-informed 


\ host of people have surplus funds that 
re either unproductive or bringing in a nom- ° 


nal income. 


Most of these people would like 


nvest in conservative income-producing 


1 a knowledge of investment values. 


Ve are extensive dealers in investment 


is with an experience covering thirty-four 
rs. If you are in search of information on 
s subject we shall be glad to send you free 
st, several interesting pamphlets bear- 


ron conservative investment. 


If you have money to invest, we are ina 
position to offer you a wide variety of high 
rade Municipal, Railroad, and Public Utility 
nds in denominations of $100 and upwards, 


lding from 41% % to 5% %. 


Investment lit- 


rature and circular 104-A on request. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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investment bonds. 


most reliable guides to 


prompt payment of interes’ 


Why Your Money Should 
Earn Approximately 
5 Per Cent. 


1. For the reason that this rate of in- 
come now may be obtained from sound 


2. Sound investment bonds are one of the 
e and conserva- 
tive investment. They combine safety, 
@ reason: 


broad market and promise of appreciation. 
3. The intrinsic value of sound invest- 
ment bonds has b tablished. The 





covers a long period of years. 


their intrinsic security value. 


Albany, N. Y. Boston Mass. 


earning power of the properties, upon 
which they are a mortgage, has been dem- 
onstrated to be well in excess of interest 
requirements. In many cases this 


Write for Our Bond Circular No. 934, in which 
iescribe several issues of sound investment 

ds. We are identified with the management 
nany of the properties against which these 
nds are issued and have first hand knowledge 
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Odd Lots 


Distance from the market no longer prevents 
Under our plan of 

nthly payments you can buy and rest secure 
against sudden breaks in the market. 


Send for —- No. 36 “Odd Lot 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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[® THE last number of Success 

Macazine, many of the trans- 
formations of the larger meth- 
ods and conditions pertinent to 
the investment business were 
emphasized. But, side by side 
with these have gone minor 
changes, and it is within the 
scope of this article to mention 
how they have affected the 
man new to the investment business, who is earnestly 
endeavoring to learn its many details and lay a founda- 
tion for a successful career. 

One of the greatest stumbling-blocks which the new 
employee encounters to-day is his inability to thoroughly 
emaster the countless intricacies and many ramifications 
of the buying and ‘selling of securities, as could the 
similar man twenty or more years ago. He of the 
present time is much more limited in his sphere of 
action, and does not have the opportunity to gain by 
practical experience the extended knowledge of his 
predecessor. 

Let us show briefly how much more favorable an 
opportunity the earlier period offered for the grasping 
of practical and fundamental knowledge. Let us cite 
an individual experience, by no means unusual in those 
days, as an example of the times. 


An Enviable Opportunity for a Complete Business 
Equipment 


The young man in question followed Horace Greeley’s 
dictum, to “‘ go West.” Locating in one of the Rocky 
Mountain cities, he started at the bottom of the ladder 
in a banking house, then almost exclusively handling 
municipal bonds and warrants. With incredible rapid- 
ity, for things moved fast in those days, he was pushed 
from one department to another, but not until he had 
pretty thoroughly assimilated the details of each. In 
this way he gained the useful habits of office system 
and cleanliness, learned the duties of messenger, in 
which work he became somewhat familiar with some 
of the details of the general banking business as he 
went from bank to bank; then he acquired a fair 
knowledge of bookkeeping, and from that went on into 
the buying field. Here he became acquainted with the 
work of buying and selling warrants, investigating and 
reporting upon Western ranches (in those cases where 
mortgages were owned by Eastern clients), purchasing 
bonds directly from municipalities; and as the house 
began to branch out into corpordtion issues, he was 
instructed by hard experience in the examination and 
the making of reports upon electric light, gas, water 
company and other public service properties. 

Having become familiar with the many details—and 
the above are but a few—in connection with the buy- 
ing field, he was called East—for any one with a 
knowledge of local conditions in the West was of value 
in those days in the selling field. This was his initia- 
tion into the varied activities of the traveling bond 
salesman, and it was a ‘‘hard row to hoe,” for he 
covered practically the entire East, and passed several 
years in strenuous service among the private investors, 
banks and insurance companies. He was meeting 
hundreds of such for the first time and was seriously 
handicapped by their lack of knowledge of and faith in 
the section whose securities he was trying to market. 

To overcome the original conservatism of the Eastern 
investors mildly suggests the difficulties of the man who 
wrote the first dictionary; it was immensely easier to 
write the second one, for there was something to go by. 
The territory, as already suggested, was a large one, for it 
covered not only the moneyed sections of this country, 
but many parts of the British possessions at the North. 

His next advancement was to the management of an 
Eastern branch office, following which he became the 
head of the buying department of the main office, and, 
later on, the head of its selling department, from which 
he was promoted to a partnership in the firm. 

It will be seen that he had practical experience in 
every department of the business, and at a time when 
history was making rapidly and methods constantly 
changing. He had the opportunity of introducing 
many improvements, and to just such as he may be 
attributed the laying of the foundation of the syste- 
matic business methods now in vogue. It was the 
training which familiarity with every department, root 
and branch, gave this man, that made him of value to 
others as well as himself. 
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‘*Experience is a great teach- 
er”—an old adage, which no- 
body will gainsay. The early 
rough-and-tumble banking life 
in the great West had a ten- 
dency—besides drilling into one 
the knowledge gained by actual 
contact with the crude methods 
associated with frontier life—to 

: dampen some of the enthusiasm 
of youth and successfully crop a growth of tenderfoot 
conceit with which the college graduate is so frequently 
endowed. Of the many episodes which might be re- 
lated in this connection, all of which would go to show 
the value of such a training, one will suffice. 


A Purchase in the Dark 


The young man to whom we have been referring 
gathered some theoretical knowledge of bond sales in 
the office, and endeavored to apply this knowledge at 
the first sale which he attended in a small city on the 
western slope of the Rockies. He was told that there 
might be competition at the sale, and that it would be 
wise to keep himself, as much as possible, out of sight 
of his competitors, some of whom, no doubt, would be 
present. He reached his destination three or four days 
in advance of the date upon which the bids would be 
opened, and imagined every man with the mark of a 
stranger upon him to be a prospective bond buyer. The 
detective work which he did in dodging these men 
would have done credit to a Sherlock Holmes. He 
figured out in his mind just what each man would 
probably bid, and, at the last minute, rushed in to the 
city authorities and submitted his own sealed proposal 
in writing. 

He was the only bidder. No other bond house hap- 
pened to have heard of the sale, and no representative 
was, or had been, present. He bought the bonds; 
they were his beyond peradventure, and at about three 
points higher than was necessary, on account of his 
needless fears. 

But neither the West nor the East offers chances like 
those of which we have been speaking to the man who 
now selects investment banking as a career. He learns 
by actual experience the methods and details of but a 
few departments—usually but one—and works up into, 
and is likely to stay in, that department. He must 
depend upon his reading, or upon chance contact with 
other individuals,, and a careful perusal of that portion 
of the firm’s correspondence to which he may have 
access for his broader knowledge of the business. 

There is, therefore, a need to-day, as never before, 
of financial literature that will be helpful toward a 
better education in the handling of corporation and 
municipal securities. The opportunities for such 
extended experience for the young man starting in at 
the Western end may never return; and those men 
trained in the early methods, who are to-day either in 
their prime or past it, form a coterie of experienced 
bond men peculiar to their generation. Most of those 
now coming upon the scene and assuming the reins of 
responsibility are more specialized in their usefulness. 
A banking firm to-day, to thoroughly cover the field, 
must be.composed of men differing widely one from 
another in their individual knowledge; so that, as a 
whole, the firm may cover the several natural divisions 
of the business. One must look among the elder 
coterie mentioned above to find a man who understands 
the business in all its different aspects. Thus is ex- 
plained the difficulty which a bond house encounters 
to-day in findng any one competent to assume the 
leadership at the head of a large banking house and 
masterfully dictate the policy of all its branches. 
Investment houses are constantly upon the alert for 
such men, and it is known that many firms would 
gladly offer extraordinary inducements to secure men of 
this class. 

But where are they to come from? It is undoubt- 
edly a fact that the most successful business is a one- 
man business. Any reader may demonstrate this to 
his own satisfaction by selecting at random the success- 
ful firms in any class of business the world over. It 
will be found that there is one strong-minded, domina- 
ting spirit at the head. 


Few People Understand the Bond Business 


That there is a vast amount of ignorance in relation 
to the bond and banking business needs no great proof. 
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Let any reader.of this article take, at random, a ques- 
tion on’finance. It would be strange to think that a 
bond man might not know what a bond is, but before 
reading further, you may ask a dozen men, supposedly 
familiar With this branch of finance, to give you a clear 
and accurate definition of a bond, and you will have, 
in their visible as well as audible embarrassment, evi- 
dence of what we are trying to demonstrate. This will 
illustrate how often those who have been for a con- 
siderablé-time connected with their own chosen busi- 
ness or. profession, and who do things because they 
have been. doing them, or because other people have 
done them before, fail to familiarize themselves thor- 
oughly with the fundamental principles and the reasons 
therefor. 

Or you may take any subject relating to the bond 
and banking business with which you yourself have 
more or less familiarity, and, after careful thought and 
without reference to any additional information, en- 
deavor to clearly explain it in writing, and, unless you 
are a student of finance, you will soon find yourself in 
difficulties. 

The writer holds himself as no exception to the fore- 
going, for, in the preparation of one of his books, 
‘“Money and Investments,” which represented three 
years of very hard work, he had painful proof of his 
own shortcomings. At the end of the first year, he 
became conscious of how little he knew, even after a 
career full of hard knocks and personal experience in 
practical finance. It seemed next to impossible that 
the necessary knowledge, which, at the beginning of 
the work he supposed any banking man of general 
experience should have, would be forthcoming. The 
question of proceeding with or abandoning the task 
was a staring one. But it seemed worth while, first, to 
ascertain whether he was more ignorant than the 
average. A list of questions bearing directly upon 
national banks—questions of common import and 
relating to the daily life of the officials—was selected. 
Fortified with this list, the writer went to three or four 
prominent bank men whose names are well known in 
banking circles, and submitted these questions to them, 
one by one. Yes, they were all familiar with the sub- 
jects, but, without a single exception, not one of those to 
whom the queries were put could give a lucid and unas- 
sisted explanation of both the why and the where- 
fore. 

With this reassurance, the writer proceeded to ac- 
cumulate a library on finance and settled down to 
thousands of pages of research work; in other words, 
undertook, at that late date, to educate himself. This 
is being told here principally for the purpose of instill- 
ing into the minds of the readers the necessity for re- 
search work and a thorough grounding in everything 
attempted. We, as a nation, are too apt to be super- 
ficial; we do a thing because it is the custom, without 
the mental reservation that an understanding of the 
principle underlying it should be obtained. We should 
ask questions, read books or persistently follow some 
plan to comprehend the matter in hand. 

Before proceeding with the buying of a bond; that is 
to say, entering into the details of the buying field as 
exploited by the investment dealer, there is a query to 
which it is necessary to reply in some detail. 


What Is a Bond? 


The definition of a bond is, after all, notso easy. 
We naturally turn to something like the Century Dic- 
tionary and Encyclopedia, and there we find a bond 
described as ‘‘a certificate of ownership of a specified 
portion of a capital debt, due by a government, a city, 
a railroad or other corporation to individual holders, 
and usually bearing a fixed rate of interest. The bonds 
of the United States are of two classes; coupon bonds, 
both principal and interest of which are payable to 
bearer, and which pass by delivery, usually without 
endorsement; registered bonds which are payable only 
to the parties whose names are inscribed upon 
them, and can be transferred only by endorsed assign- 
ment.” 

But that is rather long, so, possibly, this definition 
may be advantageous: 

An instrument by which a government, municipality 
or corporation contracts and agrees to pay a specified 
sum of money on a given date (sometimes reserving the 
right for earlier payment), the bond itself being a cou- 
pon-bearing (or registered) note under seal; the cou- 
pons representing the quarterly, semi-annual or annual 
interest, as the case may be, at a fixed rate. 

Nearly every student of finance will find something 
to criticise in almost any definition of a bond; at least, 
if an attempt is made to be concise. Therefore, it is 
well to elaborate somewhat upon this subject. 

Cleveland, in his ‘‘Funds and Their Uses,” distin- 
guishes between a bond and an ordinary promissory 
note in this way: ‘‘The only way that a bond is dis- 
tinguished from an ordinary promissory note is by the 
fact that it is issued as a part of a series of a like tenor 
and amount, and, in most cases, under a common secu- 
rity. By rule of common law, the bond is also more 
formal in its execution. The note is a simple promise 
(in any form, so long as a definite promise for the pay- 
ment of money appears upon its face), signed by the 
party bound, without any formality as to witnesses or 
seal. The bond, on the other hand, in its old, com- 
mon-law form, required a seal, and had to be wit- 
nessed in the same manner as a deed or other formal 
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conveyance of property, and though assignable was 
not negotiable. This is still the rule within. many 
jurisdictions.” 

In the mind of the public as well as of the dealer, 
bonds are commonly divided into municipal and’ corpo- 
ration issues. The latter is the obligation of an incor- 
porated company, the ownership of which is repre- 
sented by shares of stock. Or, it may be the promise 
to pay of a joint-stock company, under which. head- 
ing would be included many of the large -express 
companies. Bonds issued by governments, States or 
any territorial subdivisions thereof, although -corpora- 
tion bonds in one sense, are not so known in the bank- 
ing world. but are referred to as ‘‘ Government 
Bonds,” ‘‘State Bonds,” and ‘‘ Municipal Bonds,” al- 
though by common consent State bonds are included 
under the heading of ‘‘ Municipals.” Occasionally an 
exception is made, however, as ‘‘ Corporation Stock of 
the City of New York,” by which New York city 
bonds are understood. 

In the case of a corporation bond, a mortgage is or- 
dinarily placed upon the property to secure the issue. 
But a government or municipality does not usually 
mortgage any property to secure the payment of its in- 
debtedness, although sometimes certain revenues are 
pledged for payment, as the tobacco revenues of Japan 
or the nitrate industries of Chili. A government or 
municipality, as a rule, simply issues its promise to pay, 
under seal, in the form of a bond, and by legislative 
authority, either with or without the vote of the peo- 
ple, in accordance with the requirements of the law. 
A corporation bond can be issued only by permission 
and under the direction of the company’s share- 
holders. 

It is almost invariably the custom for the holders of 
corporation bonds to have their rights protected by the 
selection of some trustee—nowadays usually a trust 
company—to hold the mortgage—if any—against the 
property, and to carry out certain acts necessary to the 
issue. Such a bond states on its face many of the rights 
both of the issuing company and the holder, and refers 
to the Deed of Trust in further accordance with which 
the issue is created. 


Three Different Departments of Banking 


We will close this article by defining the banker, and 
distinguishing between one class and another. At the 
risk of repetition of what has previously appeared in 
these columns, we will state that banking is, and should 
be, a dignified profession, requiring capital, brains-and 
integrity. But when we find, as is often the case, 
almost any person, with or without office equipment 
or tangible capital, establishing himself in a financial 
community by nothing more than the rental of desk 
room in an office, advertising himself as an investment 
banker and inviting subscriptions to supposedly attrac- 
tive investments which are afterward proven to be 
nothing more than wildcat speculations in which the 
aforesaid banker’s only investment has been, perhaps, 
the desk, the rental of its room, and the advertising 
account, it does detract from the dignity of the pro- 
fession, and gives false impressions. Banking, in its true 
sense, may be broadly divided into three depart- 
ments. 

The first is discount banking; the old, true commer- 
cial banking—formerly more exclusively practised than 
at present—as represented by the national banks, trust 
companies, and other State and private banking 
institutions. 

Second, speculative banking, as handled by those 
having membership in one or more stock exchanges, 
and who purchase and sell what are known as “stock 
exchange |securities”’ either in the form of direct pur- 
chases on the part of their customers, or for the so- 
called ‘‘ marginal accounts.” Trading by this class is 
purely upon a commission basis, and must not be con- 
fused with investment banking. 

Third, investment banking, as handled by concerns 
which buy and sell municipal, corporation and indus- 
trial securities, purchasing in a wholesale way and 
retailing the same to individual investors, trustees, 
fiduciary institutions, and so forth. 

Under the last caption should be included any bank- 
ing institution which comprises in its organization the 
equipment for buying and selling investment securities 
otherwise than upon a commission basis. 

This third department of banking is that which suf- 
fers most from the liberal and unrestricted advertising 
indulged in by those without capital, credit, standing, 
or ability, as already referred to, and who flood the 
market with attractive and alluring advertisements of 
bonds and stocks in which they, probably, have no 
vested interest whatsoever. 

The real, bona-fide investment banker is one with a 
bank account, unquestioned credit and established cli- 
entele, who actually purchases the bonds after very 
careful investigation by his well-made machinery which 
he offers, and, in turn, sells them to his customers. Or 
he may be an agent or representative in some smaller 
town or city of bankers of high standing elsewhere, 
who fulfil all these requirements. The investment 
banker whom the investor should seek is the one who 
has the virtues just outlined, or is the accredited agent 
of some concern which has. There are enough well- 
organized houses in our country to take care of all the 
money offered for investment, and they are easy to 
find. 
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Guarantees this issue of 
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of MacArthur Bros. Company 


(The business of MacArthur Bros. Company of New York 
and Chicago was founded in 1826 and has continued unbroken 
through 84 years. The Company has never failed to complete 
any work undertaken nor to meet any obligation.) 


Builders of Railroads, Canals, Dams, Locks, 
Reservoirs and Public Works. 
Contracts completed over $ICO,000,000. 


Contracts on hand and under negotiation over 
$50,000,000. 


To properly care for the new business 
pressing upon them the Company has is- 
sued 20,000 shares of new cumulative 7% 
Preferred Stock, par value $100 per share. 

We have secured the entire issue. 

Price $100 per share, yielding 7%. 

Write for full descriptive circular 104 8. 
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whose supervision our business is con- 
ducted. 
Earnings begin when you open an account and 
continue for every day until you close it. Depos- 
its withdrawable at any time on short notice. 


Assets $2,250,000. Surplus and Profits $175,000. 
Our funds are invested only in high class mortgages 
on New York City and suburban real estate—the best 
security in the world. 
Write for Booklet, 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
3 Times Bldg., B’way & 42nd St., New York 


FORTUNE SMILES 


on the man who grasps his opportunity, but scorns 
the one who doubts. Your opportunity awaits you in 
the new irrigated sections of the Uintah Basin. 
Grasp it now. 

You don't have to come here in order to share the 
big money-making opportunities of this country—a 
postal will bring the opportunity to you, and a small 
monthly saving will start you on the road that is 
leading others to independence and wealth. 

Be ambitious, Don’t envy the man who is making 
money. Decide tuday that you will make money 
yourself. Write for our booklet ‘‘Greater Utah.” 
It tells about the big opportunities here and how 
they will make money for you. Don’t doubt. Inves- 
tigate. Write today. 


THE OPPORTUNITY LEAGUE 


Box 211 Fort Duchesne, Utah 
6” Your surplus money can be made % 
to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala,, real estate. 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date. Write for Circular. 217 N. 2ist 
PF, M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala. 
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A little care in this will save all much trouble. 
Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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Success Magazine, 
29 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


You will be interested to know that "Success 
Magazine" has brought inquiries for our irrigated 
Alberta lands, which sell at ‘thirty dollars an acre, at 
a cost of $icis an inquiry and that the tangitile results 
which you have produced exceed those ofrmagazines having 
more than half a million circulation. 


This demonstrates to our satisfaction the 
“quality” circulation of "Success Magazine", and that 
your readers are people who are interested in 
land and have the money to pay the price for it. 


Yours truly, 
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is what our Thirty Thousand Fresh-Air Guests would make, yearly, if in 
line like these tenement mothers at Sea Breeze, They have suffered from 
lack of proper food and clothing, from dark crowded rooms, from overwork, 


sickness and bereavement. Sea Breeze cured Smiling Joe of tuberculosis. 


HOW MANY MAY WE SEND AS YOUR GUESTS? 


$2.50 will give a whole week of new life and cheer to a worn out mother, 
an underfed working girl, a convalescing patient, or an aged toiler. 
5.00 gives a teething baby and its “little mother” of ten a cool healthful week. 
10.00 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year. 
25.00 names a bed for the season. $50.00 names a room, : 
100.00 gives a happy excursion to 400 mothers and children—their only outing. 
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Uncle Sam in 
Blunderland 


[Continued from page 530] 


a business that is gone in the United States once and 
for good.” 

A letter from the ‘‘Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Association” says: ‘‘The tariff bill apportions the 
duty on worsted yarn and cloth to favor the spinner 
and discriminates against the weaver, giving the worsted 
spinner a monopoly of the production and sale of both 
yarn and by-products, and placing the carded woolen 
manufacturer and the worsted weaver at the spinner’s 
mercy. . . . In its present form it is in almost exact 
agreement with a compact framed by its chief benefic- 
iaries at Chicago on October 15, 1908, three weeks be- 
fore the election at which the present House and Presi- 
dent were chosen:” 

“Ulterior reasons!” Do these things give any light? 
Utilizing the tariff to fortify the Cotton Trust ! Utilizing 
the tariff to cinch the control of the wool business of 
the nation within one group of its dealers and makers ! 
Making or unmaking business prosperity! Laying the 
foundation, if Senator Dolliver was correct, of a future 
transaction in stocks and stock speculation! Sporting, 
gambling, playing on margins with a great revenue 
measure of a great Government! And the revenue 
consideration itself subordinated! Increases of tariff 
duties asked and gbtained, as I subsequently found 
out, amounting to as high as one hundred and eighty- 
five per cent. when the gross revenue afforded to the 
Government under the old law was only five dollars. 
Decreases conceded in the cotton schedule when the 
total importations were only forty-four thousand seven 
hunared and ninety-four dollars; i.e., where the Gov- 
ernment at best could expect little on which to levy 
a tax, and increases forced when the importations 
reached as much as ten million dollars. 


The Game Has Not Even Novelty to Commend It 


It all takes one’s thoughts back to tariff fights of long 
ago. It reminds one of how, when the Civil War was 
over and internal taxes were remitted and prices re- 
sumed their normal level, the beneficiaries of high tariff 
refused to yield an iota of the special privileges that 
had been given them to prevent European goods com- 
ing in during the era of high prices and driving them 
out of business; of how Charles Sumner had refused to 
support the wool schedule of 1807 precisely because 
it had been framed and dictated by the interests 
concerned, and of how John Sherman had upheld it 
and fought for it because he claimed that if these inter- 
ests framed the bill in their own way it would be a bill 
over which they could not complain later; of the 
debates on the Mills bill in 1888, when the report of 
the minority (Democratic) of the Senate of that time 
said of the House bill as reported and amended in the 
Senate under the leadership of Aldrich, the same man 
who reported in amended form the House bill of 1908: 

“The object of the Aldrich bill is to reduce or abolish 
duties on those things which yield only Government 
revenue, but none on those which produce private 
profit.” : 

Compare with this the terse summing up of the situ- 
ation of to-day by Senator Beveridge : 

“| wanted the ancient wool schedule reduced, a 
schedule which gives to the Woolen Trust unfair con- 
trol of our markets, which oppresses the wool grower, 
burdens other woolen manufacturers, raises the price 
and reduces the weight of the people’s clothing. 

“1 could not-stand for the duties on. lumber, out of 
which the homes of the people are builded. 

“1 could not stand for an increase in the duties on 
cotton cloths, when the evidence was against it and no 
evidence for it. 

‘1 could not stand for an increase on structural steel, 
out of which all modern buildings are constructed, and 
with which all bridges all over the country are builded. 

‘| could not stand for the increase of duties on those 
grades of linoleums which are a poor man’s carpet; or 
on zinc which is a universal necessity; or on silk which 
is a part of the clothing or adornment of every Ameri- 
can woman, heiress or working girl. 

“1 could not stand for an obsolete and infamous sugar 
schedule, which no man can read and understand save 
the Sugar Trust itself.” 

Here, according to Beveridge, are at least eight huge 
groups. of commercial interests, protected by the tariff, 
controlling the output and virtually controlling the 
market in the greatest staples of modern life, and they 
are unwilling that the tariff shall be changed, except 
upward, on those things in which they deal. They 
have been unwilling, with each successive attempt of 
many years past, to revise the schedules, and now their 
unwillingness is concentrated into far greater inter- 
association of interests than ever existed before. Does 
it mean that there is a voluntary, or even involuntary 
cooperation to make the Government serve the welfare 
of these highly crystallized “rings” and ‘‘cliques,” 
these ultimate powers of Business, as Charles Edward 
Russell calls them ? 


A Tariff for Speculation, Not Revenue 


If so, we have some light on why it is always ‘‘The 
Tariff! The Tariff!” We understand that we are 
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dealing, not with a measure of revenue, but with a 
measure for speculation. 

When it was proposed before the House Committee 
to reduce the dutie#on many of the aniline dyes and 
other coal tar products, the coke oven people protested, 
on thé ground that it required much new capitalization 
to install the so-called by-product furnaces in lieu of 
the beehive ovens which were necessary to meet the 
competition of Europe, and that if the tariff were re- 
duced, capital would not consider the investment 
sufficiently attractive. 

When Champ Clark asked Frank C. Partridge, rep- 
resenting the marble producers of Vermont who had 
been recipients of a tariff of all the way from forty to 
two hundred and thirty per cent: 

‘‘Suppose I could convince you that the Government 
could get more revenue by reducing the tariff on 
marble, would you be willing to chop down your tariff 
a little in order to help the Government out of a hole ?” 

Mr. Partridge replied: ‘‘No, | would not.” 

When the members of the Gypsum Trust, who, al- 
though operating under a net profit of twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. wanted a still higher tariff than they 
then had in order to aid them to overcome the disad- 
vantages of their distance from the seashore, were asked 
if they ought not to be satisfied to do business within 
their natural territory,.they replied: 

“But we have a right to do business anywhere,” and 
Mr. Clark made no impression upon them, when he said: 

‘Yes, but you have no right to ask Congress to 
hire you to do business.”’ 


A Rule that Works Only One Way 


Obviously, such people as these, such interests as 
these, have lost sight of their obligation to the Govern- 
ment and are thinking of the Government’s obligation 
to them. When difficulties arise in the national treas- 
ury, their first question is not, as it would be were they 
members of some big club, of some fellowship, of some 
church vestry: ‘‘ What can we do to rectify it? What 
is our share of the assessment?” The Steel men do 
not sit down and figure that their business is a certain 
part of all the business in the country and that there- 
fore they ought to bear a certain proportion of the 
country’s expense. The Shoe and Leather’men rejoice 
in the approach of free hides, but they do not get to- 
gether to determine how the revenue which is thus 
taken from the Government is to be restored and how 
they can return to the Government at least some per- 
centage of the benefit conferred by the removal of the 
duty. 

As we look over the ill-assorted and uncorrelated 
books of statistics and commercial information which 
are available for the public in Washington, we find that 
such a huge concern as the Linseed Oil Trust does ap- 
proximately twenty-five million dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness in the United States every year, but that the con- 
tribution to the funds of the Government arising from 
the tax on linseed cil was only two thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six dollars at the last annual report 
of the Customs Office. Almost fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of business is done in steel bolts, but only one 
hundred and thirty dollars tax is paid. Ninety million 
dollars’ worth of business is done in structural iron and 
steel, yet only one hundred and seventy-two thousand 
dollars is paid in duties. And on the whole range of 
the nation’s tariff-affected business of fourteen billion 
dollars, the gross tax, exclusive of internal revenue, is 
only at an average of 2.1 per cent. 

The business of the country paying only 2.1 per 
cent. of its gross income to the support of the Govern- 
ment, and yet drawing from the Government a protec- 
tion, in the form of tariff, of upward of forty per cent! 

Doesn’t that look as bad to you as some of the fig- 
ures which we have seen in the books of account? 
Does n’t it look as if somebody on the Governmental 
side of things has lost sight of the Government itself as 
a business institution? Doesn't it suggest to you that 
there are hogs in the pasture and.-calves in the lettuce? 

We could go on indefinitely with this proof if there 
were space. We would find, also, that the hogs and 
the calves are not all of them trusts and alleged ‘‘ in- 
fant” industries. A wool grower of Wyoming who 
has increased his capital from nine hundred and twenty 
dollars to one hundred thousand dollars in ten years, 
still unsatisfied, wanted the tariff on wool doubled. 
The man who wanted a tariff on Missouri mules ad- 
mitted that there is no mule in the world that can com- 
pete with the Missouri mule or hope to supplant him 
in the American market. Lumberman Walker, of Cali- 
fornia, who owned six hundred thousand acres of 
stumpage which he bought at about seventy-five cents 
per thousand and could sell at three dollars and fifty 
cents, wanted high tariff in order to ‘protect the 
laborer. Yet this same man acknowledged, when 
pressed, that he never paid more for labor than he 
had to. 

But all these things would only indicate the perva- 
sion of the hog and the calf principle downward. It is 
in our cities, our States, our Territorial sections, and 
hence, of course, in our Congressmen and in our Sen- 
ators. Too many of us are thinking of the Business 
aspect of the tariff; too few 6f us are thinking of the 
business aspect of the Government. 

And until we change our ways, the Business that is 
not Government will continue to get away with the 
Government that is not Business. 
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fight letturgram cab ject te the terms and conditions prumted on the back of this piamt_ 
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RECEIVED aT 


2.CH.70.XP. 79+ collect night letter- 1245-am. ce 
Portland OREGON.Msy 12-f3=76 “" "*""" eo, ee 
F.E.Morrison, - oT 
% Gayoso Hotel, 
Memphis, TENN, 
Full page advertisoment in success magazine brought more inquiries in 
proportion to cost than any other publication where same copy 
was usede Cost forty four percent less than next best- 
Inquiries high class and productive. Richardson out of town.fe 
has repeatedly advised thet Success “will be first on list 
for next magazine advertising contracted for,Based on experience placing 
advertising for two commmnities we unreservedly recommend Success as 


one of tne best three Megazines for this purpose. 








Chapman Advertising Co- 








TWAIN 


A 


New 
Edition 


you get a complete set of all 
just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. ¥ . This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00—for the 25 volumes. 








Price 


Now for the first time 
Mark Twain’s writings at 







it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 


before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author's works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


HARPER & 

BROTHERS 

Brander Matthews says: ‘* Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 
headed by Moliére and Cervantes, New York City 


With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain + 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity 
through the trio of his works ‘Hucklebérry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and Sages Ss sgh 
* Pudd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson or comnais MARK wales 
Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS,. Author’s Na- 
works in English Iterature;” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical umes, cjoth binding. §. It is .under- 
criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits of svad L:peap see Pert Oe aye en 


the author at periods when the different books were in proc- deme tniacteaat aaa 

ess of writing. PERS 5 "+ SNe your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 
There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, Vi pang teag vray wha < = 

Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, at een r : x 

and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book $38 

cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books 

are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- 


cially made for this edition. Each volume is Signature. .....cccceses CoP Oeee ee eeeseeereeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeese 
of generous size and bulk, 5x74 inches. 
HARPER & BROTHERS Send books to.......... . 


OOOO EES EE HEHE EEE E EE EEEE SESE SESEEEOSS ESSE ESSE SEE EED 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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Films or plates as you 
choose, ground glass 
focusing and tank 
development with 
either, and a splendid 
optical equipment—all 
these are yours in 


She Pocket 
Premo C 


and it’s as light and 
compact as a purely 
film camera. 


For 344 x 414 pictures, $12.00 
For 314 x 5% pictures, $15.00 
Catalogue of fifty styles and sizes of Premos 


at prices from $2.00 to $200.00, free at the 
dealer's, or mailed on request, 


IMPORTANT~—lIn writing, please be 
sure to specify PREMO Catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 




















Learn Photography, 
é an aving or 3-Color Work 


lor Operators Earn pong ser ayo 
Only college in the wo! 


rid where these pay’ 
taught successfully. Estabiished 17 years En domed by Interne” 
tional Association of Photo-En oes and Photographers’ A: 
m of Dllinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 


- stedin secu ring good positions. Write for catalog, and 
ify course in h you a interested. 


Photo-En 
















illinois College of vot} 951 Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of Ph Effingham, Lil. 
vouown FLAY DEN $ 


FILMS AT 

cost F LLM TANK 
Takes All Sizes up to 4x5. 

THE BEST, SIMPLEST, AND 
MOST IMPROVED FILM TANK ON THE 
MARKET. DOES PERFECT WORK. 


Hayden’s improved film printing frame, 76 cents, 
| Hayden’s Lay me frame with posta) 





i ‘attachment. Sixth 8x10, $1.75. 
Hazees' ‘3 es ble pmol tank, 2 sizes, 5x7 and 
Ha: bs ea tank x develo 6 packages for 25 cents. 
4 ‘Dest for studio and am- 


= ~~ 's + 4 plates, 


Sena said woe 8, giving full description of our specialties. 
A. C. HAYDEN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 











U. P. Stores Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 
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Here is the 
catalogue you want 
T is full of boat bargains—fine 


chances to get motor boats, 

sailboats, rowboats and canoes 
by the Brooks System at prices 
that will suprise you. 


You can do some or all of the building your- 
self, just as 83,000 men and boys have successfully 
done, and own a boat of your own that would cost 
from two to five times as much from a boat builder. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed by us—we know you can 
do it, because our system is‘so simple and perfect. 








Get our boat catalogue No. 24 now 
and have the use of a boat this season. 


We will furnish frames partially or completely 
erected, if desired. 
C. C. Brooks 


Brooks Mfg. Precidint 
3208 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich, 








Make Your New York Home 


THE CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF ®@ ATTRACTIVELY MODERN 


WHEN you iy to stop at ¢ The Conbeslend you have chosen 
a home in New York. ces are moderate: $2.50 
and up for room — bath to the ay bya guest. "Permanent" 
rates to le. Every windo' wi 

lon ie dust holding carpets. Oriental rugs throughout. Book- 
soo for the asking. Advance reservations by wire or letter desirable. 





JUST A STEP TO ANYWHERE 
BR rao cows to car from Grand Central Station or Lon: eed 
Very near the 50th St. Subway or 83d 
Pha cars. 10 minutes walk to 20 | aa 
— — walk to Central Park. 





Management of Harry P. Stimson 
BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 
_———_—_—— 


























REAL ESTATE A 


Investment Securities 


IF you have funds for investment, either in [2 

small or large amounts, we can enable you to 
obtain the highest rate of interest consistent with 
absolute safety. Correspondence solicited. 


Realty Mortgage Bond Co. 
Capital $200,000 Surplus $102,463 


Mir rt 
























KATATE. 











ELECTRICIT 





THE BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
is the oldest and best schoolin the world 
teoshing wo geld RICITY exclusively. 


] course 


IN ONE YEAR 


Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors 
and Electricalinstruments. Graduates hold good positi 

<a Eighteenth year opens Sept. 21. 

Bliss Electrical School, — 








oaliem, throughout the 
Send font ree Catalog to 
8 Takoma Av-nue, Washington, D. G. 


Let Me Make Your Success 


Use my head in your business. Let me show you 
how by joining hands with me you can put your best 
foot forward, shoulder your way to the front and win 
big, genuine, permanent success in the 

Real Estate, Brokerage 

and Insurance Business 
At small cost I teach you thoroughly the above big money- 
making branches; also, Salesmanship, Advertising and Business Sys- 
tem. Valuable Law Course Free. My courses are complete, practical, 
successful. Just what you need! Goin business for yourself, and 
act as my Special Representative. Writeformyplan. Booklet Free. 


Simonson School & Realty Co., 504 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SAFE 4% LOANS 


ag gee will convince the most critical _ 
make a specialty of strictly conservative 
Kansas City, Mo. Real Estate Mortgages 
that will pay you 6 percent net. Security values constantly ine 
creasing. References on request. Write oor for list. Address 
Desk 8 Loan Dept., J.S. Chick Investment Cv., Kansas City, Mo. 
and Bronte of Ginseng,” with prices 


GINSENG = of seed and roots tree. Send for it, 


D. BRANDT, Box 312, BREMEN, OHIO. 
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Success Magazine 


rridated Land 





In the Best Fruit and 
Alfalfa Valley in America 


ow open for — at Fort Stockton, Tex. 


Hitkose soil in Pecos Valley, limestone form. 
ation, (no Soe natural flow of pure apnee ng water ex- 
ceeding =e orden © per day for irrigation and 
aretems completed and i 

full operation now; no waiting for water; ass 

profits of from 00 to $1 000 per acre; no drought; no 
crop failures; finest all year ‘round climate in ‘the 
United States; altitude 3,050 feet above sea level. 


Natural Location for Largest 
City of Southwest Texas 


Fort Stockton is county seat of Pecos County 
and important divison point on the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railway, now under construc- 
tion. Has 36, acres of the finest irrigated land 
the sun shines on; adjacent to town. Ease 


now 1,000, will soon be a city of from 
15,000. Greater opportunities for homeseekers and 
investors than were offered in the pieces, eriqates 
bey ep heb orchards are valued at f: 000 
cre. ose who have investi ated 
anew t Qistricts of oe Mexico, Colorado, Gtah h, 
Gait fornia Oregon Washington, Idaho, etc., say 
this is the finest dy of irrigated land they eversaw. 
This is one irrigation project where the water 
supply has not varied in 50 years; where every dro 
of water used for ernie is good to drink an 
where there is wai n abundance for every acre 
of land that is Irie male. ae loeations ¢ spon 
. to those who investigate now, You cannot — 
to buy land anywhere without seein ng Fort Stockto: 
w rate excursions the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. for full —— today. 
REFERENCES: First Nationa Kansas Clty, 
Mo., First S ik, Fort Stockton, wauee 
Prospectus, map and illustrated folder de- 
scribing these lands free to all who address 


Fort Stockton Irrigated Land C 
G11 Fidelity Trust fidg. Kansas Gy, Mo. 
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: A Ene Mae: us 
“You will be ready to take the Sheldon 
| Course in Salesmanship, the moment I con- 
vince you just what this course can do for you 
in a few moments of your spare time at home, 

**And the book i am ready to send you, 
just as soon as I get your name and address, is 
enough to convince any man who will give it 
a thorough reading. 

“T want an o S atanithy to convince you—I 
want you to send i r the Book—Free for the ask- 
ing. Will you agree to read it if we send a copy? 
Then bint us rout name and address to-c day. 


tc SI ieldon Scho. | 
SERS 
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EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 18, 1910. 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. Climate salubridus, 

Living expenses moderate. Write for catalogue F. 
Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean, Dean, Richmond, Va. 


BOOKKEEPING OR SHORTHAND 
agg a oy 


1838-1910 





ns. 

ition course Feet. te interes ou and write. 

for our Free * y Book” giving, 

full ic on 

BROWN’S HOME STUDY 8C HOQk: 

220 Brown HBlidg., Peoria, tl. 
HoRACE SAFFORD, Mer. 


ERTIFIED PUBLIC 
7% Ft Ot O18. we) eo 


rf ns in which the a exceeds the supply. 
Seater’ No classes ; ie 
ical 
ing, 
Cc. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C, 


Lebolt Bidg., Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York. 
RECOGNIZED ACCOUNTANCY SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 


Conc ret@Block | Fac Facts: 
























Suilda ee nme so own that will bring big profits. 
Make ideal Concrete 


ocks. Great demand tor thein. 

Men of business ability anal sound judgment can make 

sure success by our advice and assistance. Pros- 

pective beep Established Lumber Dealers, Contrac- 

tors, Architects write at once for attractive proposition. 
IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 

2 Emerick Street South Bend. Ind. 
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Cards, circulars, books, news: Te 
Hotary” So, 
it for oti 








pane) promt. “All rules sent. rite 
Your Aged press” catalog, TYPE, pa- 
Ow or Gus PRESS CO, Meriden, Cons. 
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Open acan of Velvet! Note 
its fine peach-like aroma. 
That is the fragrance of the 
fine Burley tobacco of which 
it is made. Just the odor 
makes you want to smoke 
it. You can’t resist. And 
when you load up your pipe 
) with 


\)° and light it the first puff will 

| make you smack your lips. 

’ It doesn’t burn or bite your 
tongue. Just cool, pleasant 

§ smoking. 

Mild and Mellow 

\ For Pipes and Cigarettes 


At all dealers 


Packed in a neat metal case that 
keeps it moist. isa 


10 cents | 4 
\ SPAULDING & MERRICK ie? 
A CHICAGO, ILL. ; f' 
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NET. WASHINGTON 
CITY improved real es- 
tate is an absolutely safe 
and far more profitable 
investment than Gov- 
ernment Bonds. Write 
for booklet. 


BOSS & PHELPS, Inc. 
Washington, D. C., 











An Outing that’s Beneficial 


Spend a few weeks at French Lick, West Baden Springs— 
a vacation that will really do you good. You'll return 
fully rested and benefited. Make your this vear’s outing 
different. Arrange now to go to 


French Lick 
West Baden sme 


Here you can enjoy yourself to your heart’s content—golf— 
tennis—fishing—shooting—horseback riding—coaching—moun- 
tain climbing. Then the health waters are so beneficial. They 
are unsurpassed for stomach and other complaints. 

It is beautifully situated among the Cumberland Hills in 
Southern Indiana on the 


For booklets and other information address 
se FRANK J. REED, General Passenger Agent 


E. P. COCKRELL, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 














ing institution in Amer- wl 
ne credit accom- @iim 
kind. Write us today. © 


Our Bi Big New C Catalog No.97 


tells all about this most worthy plan of monthly 
ments. egress pang js beautiteds illustra’ 
considerable portion of it bei 








Write Write todas for this wonderful Fornitare book ey bo 
opholetenel oak 
HARTMAN Foricare& Carpet Ge, [eS 


Fereetnsidet nda wrighng concern imme | (arg. Tere 
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ELGIN WATCHES ene" ox, 


17 Jewel Elgin—Our Great Special $4 3% 
Sent*Anywhere on FREE TRIAL _ 


Guaranteed te keep accurate time. ir yet hs ret seen ale 0 
Grade i7-tews el I Eile Watch, In os hand-onaweved - right In —— 
jew case, own 

a or, be the Judge. Let us send it to you, charges 


prepa PAY ONLY $1.50 A MONTH 


cant oak baeabaniaia No matter how far away how small salary or income, 
sition you foe & ghgrade Eigin Watch, n gold cane, ag t= warranted for yoare, and quasenseed 
we : . peneatend Easy Paymey oS Fn ME oft 
is 

AND WATCH CREDIT MOUSE BW fa cond and Waltham Watehe 


Dept H64, 92 to98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
[OFTI 60. Brancnes: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Lowis,Mo. 



















ho 

Ayn on atches, 

12, 16, and "0" sizes 19, 21, and 23 Jewel, : 
pa in the world, without security 


or 
one cent deposit. Send fer the Loftis Magazine, Free. 











WE WILL SELL YOU AT . 
WHOLESALE AGENT’S PRICE 


One AMERICAN Motorcycle if we haven't an 
agent in your city. We want our machines in- 
troduced in every town. We want Live Agents 
and offer the best money-making proposition on 
AMERICAN Motorcycles and AMERICAN Bicycles. 
WRITE US—Do it NOW 
e. AMERICAN MOTORCYCLE CO., 1373 Wells St., Chicago i. 


AGENTS $3 TO $10 A DAY 


Selling these Patented Scis- 
sors. Can’t be bonght in 
stores. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Replaced if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. 2000 oth- 
er fast sellers. No experience needed. 
We ceach you. Proof furnished of 
big profits. Freight pet. Credit given. FREE OUT- 
FiT—represent the biggest Agency House in the Business, 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 1270 Wayne 8t., Dayton, Ohio 


| C T h Y how to use words so as to make 

an bac Ou people do things—how to get a good 
rise in your salary or increase your. business, through-my 
new Complete Course in Advertising, Sales Letter Writing, 
and Office Salesmanship. Equal to any three $50 Courses 
|combined. Price only $27. Cash, or $30 easy payments. 
[Sherwin Cody, 1431 dedurity Building, Chicago 



































renews and beautifies any piece of furniture, 
either wood or metal, and -makes interior 
woodwork look better than new. 
Magical results at small cost. Try it to-day. 
For sale by Drug, Hardware and Paint Dealers. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 
5893 Glidden Building, Cleveland, O. 








TY PEWRITERS wixis 


Do you want to be an Orato; 
Do you want to bea Teacher “ot Elocution ? 


Do you want to be a Public R 
All the Standard machines or Ri D ANY- Do you want.to improve your eesti 2 
TO APPLY ‘ate tee, ped is, Towing RENTAL Do yon want to increase your power in any direction ? 


tion. ag Write forl Instrated Catalog Send for catalogue to 








xamina’ F. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO National School of Elocution and Oratory, 924 Temple Bidg., Philadelphia 
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BESTFOR 
BABIS SKIN 























CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Because of its delicate, emolli- 
ent, sanative, antiseptic properties 
derived from Cuticura, united 
with the purest of cleansing in- 
gredients and most refreshing of 
flower odours, Cuticura Soap is 
the mother’s favourite for pre- 
serving and promoting skin and 
hair health of infants and chil- 
dren. In the treatment of dis- 
tressing, disfiguring eruptions, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are absolutely unrivaled. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Co., 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd.. Cape Town, ete.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


a@°32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, tells mothers 
about the Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp 











ST OGa- 
New York REAL Estate 


CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS 


may be exchanged, at the end of 
the interest - bearmg period, for 


of selected. 


OR 
YOUR MONEY BACK 
Unquestioned Security 
Regular Income 
Demonstrated Profits 


| Backed by over $3,000,000 Assets and 15 Years of 


Dividends 


VRITE FOR FREE Booktet S To-DAY 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








ntereated in 







representing the OWNERSHIP 





ew York Realty Owners 








$10 TEXAS MAF. PRES 


Texas .orange. belt 
iré Arid $10 sectional Map. Free "et "ae 
A. ELMEN & CO., Desk H., 





Vitfy 
RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


is easy, safe and eco- 
nomical; allows the 









utmost freedom of 
movement and is 
readily attached. 
It interests chil- 
dren in dressing 
themselves. 







Rubber Button, 
and Velvet Grip a 

is stamped on the loops. 

Sample pair, children’s size 
(give age), mailed on receipt 
of 16 cents. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U.S. A. 



























LET ME 
‘DO -YOUR 


Why worry, watch, and fret over 
ca? 2 hot stove when’ you can put 

] your meat, vegetables, custards 
—in short the whole meal for the 
whole family—into my ample 
shelves and cook it, as food never 
was or can cooked + any 
mh other way, over ONE BUR- 
a; NER of stove, range, gas, gaso- 
line, or oil stove? come in 
both round and square shapes— 
both kinds have whistles. 


IDEAL 


* Combination Steam 
Cooker and Baker 
















paren of heavy tin or 
er, with ALL COP- 
seamless drawn 


hoa seamless iF I 
BLOW MY WHISTLE 
20 minutes before water 
needs rae, never 5 on strike, nor talk back. 
I CUT OST FUEL and WORK IN 
HALF. I hold 16 Saouuele jars in canning fruit. 
Write right now for 


Free Cook Book 90 ome. It tells you all about 

me. Gives full details; lettersfrom 

people all over the land who would not do without me 
ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 52. Toledo, O. 


State and District Mgrs. and Agents wanted to sell 
this and 200 household articles. Write quick for new sales plan. 











YLEARN Bh Mbay EareS25 


to $100 
ADVERTISEMENTS aa 


We will teach you bycorrespondence 
the most fascinating and profitable 
Beanieat in the world. Send for our 

atifal promos. It’s FREE. 
AGE-DAVIS SCHUOL 
Dept. M4 Bldg. , Chicago 
Dept. S21 150 Nassau St.. N.Y. 














GNORANCE of the laws of self and 
sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
taceit domes. ‘The-knowledge vital to a 
hap RY; successful life has been collected 

n “ SEXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every Home 


(illustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
r —— Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
K nowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Danghter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

“ Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 

s Ail in one volume. Wlustrated, $2 postpaid 

Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. C9., 726 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 

















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


"aortas 45 distin $10 00 $27 
$7 to $12 
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qoo0 § Second-Hand Wheels 
‘ ole tees ti ~” $3 to 
We Ship on a! without a cent 
; onal : sow £0 Pays: wheels, lamps, and 
poly a Tage al prices.- DO N 





LADY WANTED 


To introduce our very complete Fall line of beautiful wool 
suitings, wash fabrics, ri = waistings, silks, hdkfs, petticoats, 
etc. Upto date N. Y. City Patterns. Finest line on the mar- 
ket.. Dealing direct with the mills you will find our prices 
low. , If others can make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly you can also. 
ae full instructions in neat sample pv Ren mong shipped 


ess prepaid. No, xclusive territory. 
WV rite te for Setiominan. Be hrst toa 
Standard Dress 


P. 
Goods Company, Dept L. Beal 58, Binghamton, N.Y. _ 





AGENTS 290% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 


HAME FASTENER 
Doaway with old hame strap. Horse 
owners and teamsters wild about 
them. Fasten instantly with gloves 


on. Outwear the harness. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 
F. Thomas Mfg. 0.5 870 Wayne Street, Dayton, Ohio 





“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 70-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
a: or dle peg rey 2 teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street. ill 


WANTED in avery. county to sell the 

Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 

a en es paid. cron: ag to 8300 
n be made, te for 


r terms. 
NoWELTY CUTLERY ' con No. 53 Bar at. "Pantan. Ohio 











Real Estate First Mortguge Nonds, 
secured by productive farm lands of the Great Central West, and on 
Kansas City, Missouri. well improved City Property. 

Tax tNonds of the Middle West, 
yielding 4 to 4%. Lodustrial Bonds of established merit to yield 
over 6%. Backed by experience, capital and large local patronage. 
Ask for list of securities and Hooklet “J.” 

COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY, 
Capital One Million Dollars Kansas City, Wo. 


Culture is the “Only Way” to make Big 
Money on Little Capital. One acre is 
worth $25,000, and yields more Revenue 
than a 100-acre farm with ten times less 


work and worry. If you'll bay me I'll 

















show you_ how to increase your Annual Income $500, to $5000, and 
take lite anit live nr Gamtort on the large returns from a small 
garden. T. H. SUTTON, 606 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 










TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER »3 S225 _ 


in SIX WEEKS for $3 or REFUND M aaa 1 Lp aly 
Distance and experience immaterial. I find POSITIONS, § 
EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed pupil Feb 24, at $45 Week’ xy 
Perhaps | ean place you,too! Have 9677 TESTIMONIAL 


J.H. GOODWIN, “txrent ACOOURTANT. 
BP Room 266, 1215 Broadway. New York. _| 


BIG MONEY 


Write for free sample. 














selling our new gold Letters for 
office windows, store fronts and glass 
dail Bh Anyone can put them n on. 


ign Leiter Co., 404 W. Ciark, Chicago, iit. 
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This Wonderful New Dictionar 


Nothing like it in the world 

Brand new—up to the minute 

An original conception, beautifully worked out 

A unique plan of typesetting saves 43 space 

1224 pages, and yet less than 2 inches thick 

Bound in full flexible Morocco leather, red edges, 


thumb index 


Printed on the wonderful imported Bible paper— 
strong, thin and opaque 


No other dictionary of similar type in the world con- 
tains so many pages or words 


A massive volume reduced to the proportions of an 
Oxford Teacher’s Bible 


A Present to Success Readers 


You Need a Good Dictionary 


For a long time past we have been trying to 
work out what we have called ‘‘a dictionary idea.” 
This idea was to geta 
dictionary which we 
might offer upon the 
same low-price basis 
as our other book 
clubs, and still have 
it of sufficient scope 
to be as valuable to 
the user as the high- 
priced unabridged 
dictionaries. 

The average 
abridged reference 
work is an abomina- 
tion. The abridged 
dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia, or atlas, con- 
tains all the common- 
er words and facts— 
the things we do know 
—but when we run 
against some knotty 
question of an un- 
usual character, the 
information is not 
there, because that’s 
what they cut out 
when they do their 
condensing. Conse- 
quently such books 
do not give satisfac- 
tion in the hands of 
intelligent and dis- 
criminating readers. 

Our search was 

This cut from an actual long, and we had al- 
photograph, shows the flexi- most come to the con- 
bility of the morocco bind- ae h : 
ing and Bible paper; also clusion that it was 
the thumb index. to be fruitless, when 

we finally got on the 

trail of a dictionary 
built upon a brand-new idea that completely 
solves our problem. 





Something New Under the Sun 


The publisher of this new dictionary has simply 
applied to the lexicon what Bible publishers have 
so successfully applied in getting out the flexible 
Oxford Teacher's Bibles. We all recall the days 
when the average center-table was graced bya 
ponderous tome weighing at least twenty pounds, 


TWELVE FULL-PAGE PLATES IN COLORS! 


We offer this magnificent reference work a 
3-years’ subscription for SUCCESS MAG 


ear, plus 45 cents to cover 


OUR OFFER —. eo’ pb ssat 08 3.45 in all. An advance 


payment of 50 cents is all that is required to inspect 


THIS IS 


and that was the ideal Bible. A complete Bible, 
printed in good legible type, is now made su 
small that it can almost be carried in the vest 
pocket. This wonderful condensation of bulk 
has been accomplished wholly through the use of 
a remarkable paper which is very thin, but at the 
same time so tough and opaque as to serve every 
purpose of a heavier stock. 

Our dictionary idea has been worked out, along 
exactly the same lines, into a round-cornered 
volume 73% inches high, 5% inches wide, and 13% 
inches thick, bound in flexible morocco, in which 
has been included over 1200 pages of text. It has 
been the practice of dictionary-makers to make a 
separate paragraph of every two or three lines. 
By paragraphing only the root words, and run- 
ning their derivatives in bold-face type, followed 
by the definition in the same paragraph, every 
two-column page of this dictionary contains as much 
material as would be contained in three columns of 
an ordinary dictionary printed in the same size 
type. Thus, through these two agencies—paper 
and type-setting—it has been possible to put in a 
two-pound volume, which can be bent double in 
the hand, the contents of the large dictionaries of 
common use. It is entirely unique, because in the 
whole realm of lexicons, it is the only one which 
has been reduced to the size of an Oxford Teach- 
er’s Bible, while containing virtually everything 
which could be considered of practical value. It 
is, in fact, the reduction of an unabridged diction- 
ary to the smallness of an Oxford Teacher's 
Bible, without the necessity of cutting out a large 
proportion of the valuable contents. 


A Brand New Work 


Moreover, this Webster's Intercollegiate Dic- 
tionary has only recently been compiled from 
original sources. With possibly one exception, 
it is the only dictionary wnich has been built 
anew in the past nineteen years. The others 
are reprints or coudensations of dictionaries 
which were originally compiled that long ago. 
If you doubt this statement—and there seems to 
be much misinformation upon the point—just see 
if your dictionary, or any other you may consider 
as satisfactory, contains any of the following 
words defined by our Intercollegiate : 


antitoxin frazzle radium 
banzai garage roughrider 
bioscope graft skyscraper 
bridge (game) limousine soccer ( gume) 
camorra marconigram  suffragette 
chassis motorboat taxica’ 
chauffeur motorcycle taximeter 
cinematograph pasteurize wireless 


the book. Use the corner coupon opposite. 


THE SUCCESS CO.,* “stipe NEW YORK 


From a photograph— 
actual size , 


1224 pages, weighs 
only 25 ounces 





















The only dictionaries with which this can be 
fairly compared are the unabridged editions of 
older dictionaries—the one so widely advertised 
and sold by subscription—and these range in 
price from ten to fifty dollars, according to the 
binding. 


Printed on Strong Bible Paper, from 
Clear, New Plates, in Large Type, 
Made Especially for This Edition 


We commend this book to those who want a 
strictly up-to-date and absolutely reliable dic- 
tionary, fullof meat from cover to cover. We 
State positively that there can not be found else- 
where in the world a dictionary of the English 
language of the same size that defines as many 
words, or contains as many pages and as much 
information as this one does. If any person 
possessed a vocabulary of as many words as can 
be found on a fraction of the pages in this book, 
he would have a command of language greater 
than that of Shakespeare or Cicero or any other 
world-famous author or orator. Abridged dic- 
tionaries are usually most deficient in the com- 
prehensiveness of their definitions. In many 
such books a so-called definition consists of 
merely two or three words which, in effect, is 
only a list of synonyms, which are themselves 
not defined. In this book such a fault has. been 
studiously avoided and the definitions, while 
concise, succinct, and pithy, are fully explana- 
tory. The meaning of the word has never been 
sacrificed to brevity. 

Printing this dictionary om Bible paper, the 
best, most expensive and strongest thin paper 
made, insured the production of a very desir- 
able and compact book containing every- 
thing that a lexicon twice its size could 
possibly contain if printed on ordinary 
book paper. 

The accuracy, reliability and excel- 
lence of this work has been secured 
because it was prepared with unre- 
mitting care under the supervision 
and close personal attention of 
Thomas H. Russell, LL.B., 
Editor-in-Chief. 


SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE 


New York City 


For fe enclosed 

oc advance - 
Be A send me wes 
ster’s Intercollegiate 
Dictionary, in full leath- 
er, by prepaid express, 
and enter my subscription 
for “‘Success’’ for three full 
years. I will “~ the balance, 
$2.95, or return the Dictionary 
at your expense within 5 days. 


resent with a 


INE at the 
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IN STATU QUO. 
Mother—“ Charley, what’s that chair doing there?” 
Charley—“‘It taint doin’ nuffin, no more’n I be.” 
“Tt’s funny that boy can’t get enough 


Mother 
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